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“*No investor ever lost 


a dollar in Miller Bonds’’ 


THE ticker grinding out its tale of profits and losses 


—men with harried faces breathlessly watching each 

rise and fall of the market—the brief exultation of 

the winners—the deep-biting despair of the losers. 

This is one mask—the leering mask that fortune 
x 


wears. The other face shows a contented and pros- 
perous smile. It is for a great and growing body 
of investors who are finding mental peace and finan- 
cial surety with profit in Miller First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds. To spread the story of liberal 
return with safety is the commission entrusted to 
Advertising Headquarters by G. L. Miller & Co., 
Inc., of New York. 

With speculation offering well-nigh irresistible 
temptation—with the street full of stories of enor- 
mous market profits—a conservative investment looks 
like a piker’s game. And yet with all this lure of 
easy fortune Miller Advertising is convincing men 
and women of the great desirability of Miller Bonds. 
The rapidly increasing number of Miller Bond 
owners testifies the power of advertising as a 
moulder of public opinion. 





N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON . CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Superior Purchasing Guide, so compre- 
hensive and efficient that it commands the 
preference of those important concerns which 
demand the best. 


*_ *+ *&* *&* *&© *€ 


Used by 
All lines, everywhere, every day, buying everything. 
** * * * 8 


The only “Paid” 
circulation work 
of its kind, it 
aims at 100% 
completeness re- 
gardless of adver- 
















tising. 

BIG | 
BUYERS | 
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order it, ; wATIONAL© 1 
pay for it, TH Sle 

use it. " 








A. B. C. 
MEMBER 


(THE ONLY ONE) 








4400 Pages 9 x 12 


It presents the sales message to the right 
man at the right time. 


Space, costing for only one issue, a year, continues 
in full effect every day in the year, and brings 
continuous direct returns. 


2300 Advertisers Use 7432 Spaces 


Most of them use “Keys” and know what they get. 


More space advertisers than any other publication, 
weekly, monthly or any other kind—Few others have 
f as many. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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No. 3 


National Financing for National 


Advertisers 


Why an Investment Banker Thinks National Advertisers Should 


N investment banker is a mer- 
He buys and sells 


<A chant. 
securities, not mer- 
chandise as we 
generally under- 
stand the term. 
But he is governed 
by exactly the 
same_ conditions 
and considerations 
that influence all 
other constructive 
business men. He 
must buy products 
—in his case se- 
curities —the sale 


of which will build . 


for him confidence 
in the mind of the 
investors. Like 
other good mer- 
chants and_ dis- 
tributors he must 
seek products 
which will give 
satisfaction, though 
in his case satis- 
faction must be 
measured not by 
the results of a 
month, a year, or a 
decade. Satisfac- 
tion in a security 
must be measured 
over an indefinite 
period. Shares 
sold to the in- 
vestor in 1904 must 
still be in style 
and give 


Capitalize Good-Will 


By Paul M. Mazur 


Of Lehman Brothers 








Many national advertisers 
have watched with interest 
the large number of offer- 
ings of securities of na- 
tionally known companies 
during 1925. They have 
expressed a desire for in- 
formation on the subject to 
Printers’ INK. 

What they want to know 
is “What advantage is na- 
tional financing to them as 
national advertisers?” 

The following article is 
an answer to that question. 
It is made by an investment 
banker who for some years 
has made a study of adver- 
tising, distribution and mer- 
chandising. 

In addition the writer has 
the further qualification of 
being associated with a firm 
that has underwritten alone, 
or as part of a syndicate, the 
financing of such national 
advertisers as Postum Cereal, 
Lehn & Fink, Cluett Pea- 
body, Studebaker, Goodrich, 
Phillips-Jones, Brown Shoe 
Co., Endicott Johnson, Coty, 
Kuppenheimer, Munsing- 
wear, Van Raalte, Phoenix 
Hosiery and Campbell Soup. 








satisfaction } ‘ 
Those sold in 1926 must give evi- 
dence of strength for the future. 


Table of Contents on page 206 


The strength and value of the 
banker's product depends—as is true 


of all good mer- 
chandise—upon the 
material and proc- 
ess of manufac- 
ture. In securities 
the material is rep- 
resented by the 
economic sound- 
ness of the busi- 
ness; the manufac- 
turing process is 
the character and 
ability of the man- 
agement which 
must convert the 
general oppor- 
tunity into a suc- 
cessful result for 
the individual 
company. 

Given these two 
qualities—economic 
soundness’ and 
good management 
—the securities of 
a corporation can 
be offered by the 
banker to the in- 
vestor with confi- 
dence. The invest- 
ment house has no 
prophetic sense, 
but every precau- 
tion must be taken 
to offer to the in- 
vestor securities of 
companies the 


in 1926. economics of which give promise 
for the future, the past record of 
which gives confidence in the man- 
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agement. It has been our experi- 
ence that the securities of many 
companies making and selling na- 
tionally advertised products fulfill 
these requirements and represent 
attractive and sound investments 
for the public investor. 

The buyer of securities has con- 
firmed this confidence; and the 
offerings of securities in nationally 
advertised corporations have been 
well received by the public. The 
investor is well acquainted with 
the nationally advertised product. 
The offering of the securities rep- 
resents to him an opportunity to 
participate in the financial strength 
and earning power of the corpora- 
tion in whose product he has con- 
fidence. He realizes that safety is 
inherent in the earning power of a 
business founded upon the buying 
habits of millions of people. 

Whereas he may be wary of the 
corporation whose strength and 
earnings are dependent upon a 
single product or a single line of 
products, he realizes that this 
specialization is in most cases ade- 
quately offset by the very general 
character of the consumer market 
and the thousands of independent 
buying units which combined rep- 
resent a market stability which 
cannot be disturbed except by 
gross neglect or some radical and 
unforeseen economic convulsion. 

The investor and we, as sellers 
of securities to investors, are inter- 
ested in the securities of corpora- 
tions owning nationally advertised 
brands, because we realize that 
such corporations are sound. It is 
no accident that during the last 
decade, advertising and the con- 
sumption of advertised goods have 
grown to their present gigantic 
proportions. Such growth has 
been the result of the economic 
validity of advertising as a busi- 
ness force. 

National advertising and the 
sale of advertised products have 
increased because they have ren- 
dered a service to consumers, 
manufacturers, and retailers. 

To the consumer, national adver- 
tising has brought the opportunity 
to identify without question the 
product purchased. It has substi- 
tuted for the unknown or uncer- 
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tain quality of bulk merchandise 
the constant and known quality of 
branded merchandise protected by 
the reputation of its maker. Na- 
tional advertising has brought an- 
other advantage to the consumer. 
It has made possible the satisfac- 
tion of the specific desire created 
by the appeal inherent in most of 
the advertising of our national 
brands. It is difficult to assign to 
the pleasures of life the order of 
their importance, but undoubtedly 
the creation of desire and the 
satisfaction of that desire are 
among the most important in 
human existence. 

Advertising has educated the 
American consumer to expect 
certain benefits from the use of 
advertised products; and the use 
of those products has fulfilled at 
least to a large measure the plea- 
sures or utility which the con- 
sumer expects to find in them. 
Automobile advertising has taught 
the average American the benefits 
of the open country, the pleasure 
of outdoor life, while the pur- 
chase of an automobile has made 
possible for its owner the realiza- 
tion of the implied and expressed 
advertised promises which have 
created a desire annually trans- 
lated into the production of about 
4,000,000 cars. 

The advertising of household 
labor-saving devices has taught the 
American housewife the benefits 
of freedom from drudgery; and 
the devices themselves have con- 
verted the promise into fact. 

To the manufacturers of na- 
tionally advertised products, the 
force of advertising has been a 
stabilizing and stimulating factor 
in the growth and protection of 
their business. It has widened 
their markets either by supple- 
menting the efforts of sales organ- 
izations or by replacing the expen- 
sive process of unassisted personal 
salesmanship. Through the crea- 
tion of consumer demand it has 
reduced sales resistance and has 
opened world markets to manufac- 
turing establishments which upon 
the basis of the selling methods 
used in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century would have 
been dependent upon the intensive 
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REAL EVIDENCE 
Of Consistently Good Service 


The McCann Company’s 
Record of Accounts handled 


five years or over is as follows: 


7 accounts for 13 years 


(The life of The McCann Company) 
accounts for 12 years 
accounts for 11 years 
accounts for 10 years 

I account for g years 

3 accounts for 8 years 

3 accounts for 6 years 


8 accounts for 5 years 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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exploitation of the area immedi- 
ately surrounding the location of 
the plant. 

Through the creation of buying 
habits of thousands or millions of 
consumers, advertising has brought 
to the national brand a momen- 
tum that retains established vol- 
ume without complete dependence 
on the vagaries of distributors or 
the effectiveness of selling repre- 
sentatives. 

Through advertising the owner 
of a national brand has built an 
allegiance to his product that is 
represented by the buying habit of 
a large mass of people whose ac- 
tivities are not directed by any 
single influence and whose faith- 
fulness is hard to disturb so long 
as the manufacturer keeps faith 
with them. 

As a result of increased market 
opportunities and the protection of 
selling markets, it is likely that ad- 
vertising has brought to the own- 
ers of national brands t'.e benefits 
of large-scale production in re- 
duced price both to theinselves and 
to their consumers. Whether or 


not advertising has reduced price 


or increased price is in reality a 
moot and much discussed question. 
Due to the lack of concrete evi- 
dence and facts any conclusion 
must in reality be an opinion. 

A discussion of the various fac- 
tors involved would require far 
too much space for the purposes 
of this article, but the surface in- 
dications point without much doubt 
to the probability that advertising 
has been a factor in the reduction 
of consumer costs. 

When we come to a considera- 
tion of the benefits to the retailer 
of manufacturer’s national adver- 
tising, we find ourselves in a field 
of honest difference of opinion and 
honest differentiation as to the 
proper function of the retailer. 
To thousands of retailers the in- 
tensive development of national 
brands has brought lower operat- 
ing expenses and higher earnings. 
National advertising has reduced the 
effort necessary to move branded 
merchandise from the shelves of 
the retailer, thereby increasing 
turnover and decreasing losses due 
to slow-selling merchandise. 
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If we recognize the retailer 
purely as a middleman supplying 
well-known merchandise to his 
consumers, then obviously we must 
accept national advertising as a 
necessary requirement of his 
business. 

If, however, we find ourselves 
in agreement with those retailers 
who feel that they themselves 
should possess the loyalty of the 
consumer, who assume that they 
are consumers’ representatives to 
buy the best merchandise of the 
world’s markets regardless of 
name or place, and that it is their 
responsibility to protect the con- 
sumer in the matter of quality by 
their own standing as retailers, 
then we can see that the extensive 
development of national brands 
may mean a weakening of the re- 
tailer’s position. 

We can see that the loyalty of 
consumer to manufacturer is not 
the same as the loyalty of con- 
sumer to retailer. We must accept 
as natural and proper the effort of 
the manufacturer to make himself 
independent of retailers’ favors by 
building a demand for his product 
in the mind of the consumer; but 
we must be equally sympathetic to 
the desire of the retailer to make 
himself independent of the manu- 
facturer by building a demand for 
his own branded product. 

That there is a difference in in- 
terest between these two great 
elements of American economic 
life—manufacturer and retailer— 
cannot be denied; but it is easily 
within the realm of fancy to 
visualize an order of economic 
affairs in which the retailer and 
the owner of nationally advertised 
products will find a most effective 
means of complete co-operation. 
In the meantime the force of ad- 
vertising is working every day and 
its results can be measured in the 
increasing volume and profits of 
those companies the sales of whose 
products are stimulated by national 
advertising. 

Such an analysis of some of the 
factors of strength of advertising 
will seem elementary in its sim- 
plicity to those who are steeped in 
the technique of national advertis- 
ing, but to the investor and the in- 
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The average woman of to-day is 
so occupied with her household, 
her family, her clubs, her social 
activities, her amusements, and 








her many other interests, nothing 
short of the exceptional can com- 
mand her attention and encroach 
upon her time. 


Among more than 1,000,000 of 
them Needlecraft Magazine is 
very much of an exception. 


They buy it, by the year, in ad- 
vance, at the full price, without 
extraneous inducement —prima 
facie evidence it is wanted and 
that it serves a certain, definite 
need in their lives. 


The advertising value of this circu- 
lation may be had from any Needle- 
craft advertiser. 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON 
Advertising Manager 


Fill in, tear out and mail this coupon 


Robert B. Johnston, Advertising Manager 
Needlecraft Magazine 

50 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Send complete analysis of Needlecraft 
Magazine's circulation and reason why it 
can increase the sale of 
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vestment banker it pictures at least 
some of the pillars that hold the 
imposing structure built by this 
great publicity force. 


NATIONAL FINANCING IS NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


The first service which public 
participation in the ownership of 
stock renders to a national adver- 
tiser is born of the enthusiastic 
interest which the banker and pub- 
lic investor have in the purchase of 
that stock. The sale of the na- 
tional brand is stimulated by ad- 
vertising. The public offering of 
the stock is national advertising, 
and the continued interest of in- 
vestors in the securities results in 
knowledge of and confidence in the 
company and its products. 

If national advertising of a 
product wins friends and good- 
will, the result of satisfied in- 
vestors in a corporation may also 
be measured by the host of loyal 
friends of the business and their 
good-will for the product. Confi- 
dence begets confidence and the 
successful progress of a security, 
knowledge of which is available 
to the nation’s investors, creates 
confidence and enthusiasm for the 
company that should aid in the 
sale of the product. 

A stockholder, whether he be 
employee or consumer, feels a 
sense of protective loyalty to his 
company. The employee shows 
his loyalty by greater interest and 
effort. The consumer not only 
remains a buyer, but also becomes 
a seller of the product of his 
company. 

National financing then should 
be of interest to the national ad- 
vertiser because it supplements and 
stimulates the force of the adver- 
tising appeal. National financing 
should be of interest to the na- 
tional advertiser also because it 
has a financial service to render 
to the corporation and its owners. 

Just as the past decade has rep- 
resented a period of tremendous 
growth of national advertising, so 
it has seen an equally important 
growth of public or quasi public 
financing. 

Originally securities were sold 
to the public to provide the means 
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of financing large enterprises, the 
size of which was beyond the abil- 
ity of any one man or small group 
of men. 

For a great many years govern- 
ments have sought funds through 
the sale to their citizens of prom- 
ises to pay. In a sense this has 
been private financing, inasmuch as 
the governments procured the 
funds from their own stockhold- 
ers, namely their own citizens. But 
in reality the investor in govern- 
ment securities did not feel a close 
association, and actually looked 
upon his investment as a risk in an 
institution over which he had no 
definite control. Railroads and pub- 
lic utilities requiring many mil- 
lions of dollars for their construc- 
tion and expansion procured funds 
by the sale of securities to public 
investors first in Europe and lat- 
terly in America. 

For a great many years large 
industrial enterprises in England 
and on the Continent have followed 
this same procedure but it is only 
within the last twenty-five years 
that American industrial concerns, 
except in rare instances, have pro- 
cured other than commercial loans 
through outside agencies. 


GROWTH THROUGH REINVESTMENT 


Railroads went to the public for 
funds because they required huge 
investments before any revenue 
could be produced, but proprietary 
businesses grew from small begin- 
nings and through the reinvest- 
ment of earnings became large in- 
stitutions without seeking outside 
capital. 

Within the last ten years, there 
has been a spectacular increase in 
the number of industrial enter- 
prises which have procured funds 
through the sale of bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks, or common stocks 
to the public. This development 
has resulted in part from the in- 
creasing need of capital to keep 
pace with the large expenditures 
that have to be made for plants 
that can produce a tremendous 
mass of production at a low unit 
cost. 

Corporations requiring large 
amounts of capital to invest in 

(Continued on page 177) 
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Rugged, steady 
and reliable cir- 
culation—not 
bought by prizes 
>| and premiums— 
'| is of real value. 
In Brooklyn, The 
Standard Union 
has such a circu- 
lation. 
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Another Advertising Prejudice 
Goes Down for the Count 


Automobile Advertising Instead of Being Confined to Generalities Is 
Often Highly Specific and Individual 


By Don Gridley 


| yey once in a while a good, 
old, home-nourished and time- 
tested prejudice goes blooey. This 
time it’s that old favorite about 
automobile advertising. 

They used to say, you know, and 
say it quite seriously, that you 
could take any half-dozen auto- 
mobile advertisements, shuffle ’°em 
in the pack, substitute any car’s 
- name for that of another car and 
still have advertisements that 
were just as good as they were 
‘before. In other words the auto- 
mobile advertisement lacked indi- 
viduality and was wofully de- 
ficient in the vitamins that add 
“tone” to a good selling talk. 

Automobile Show Week in New 


York is always the signal for a 
heavy display of automotive ad- 


vertising. Therefore the news- 
papers during show week offer the 
earnest student an excellent oppor- 
tunity to sce just how much truth 
there is to the old-fashioned preju- 
dice just mentioned. Once you 
have distilled this prejudice 
through the test tube of the ac- 
tual advertisements, you will find 
that it has precious little truth. 

Of course, there is a certain 
similarity in sales arguments. This 
is bound to be true when you are 
dealing with products that are 
similar. Competing cars selling 
for around the same price are 
quite certain to have certain talk- 
ing points in common. But in the 
majority of instances that is about 
as far as the similarity goes. 
Therefore let’s start the Bunsen 
burner and see what the distilla- 
tion brings. 

Following is a brief list of 
manufacturers with the outstand- 
ing features of their advertise- 
ments, taken from a special show 
supplement of a New York news- 
paper and from a mid-week issue 
of another newspaper. Remember 
that these advertisements are not 
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tricked up particularly for the 
New York market but are truly 
national in that they are either 
appearing simultaneously in news- 
papers in other cities, or will ap- 
pear in those other cities as soon 
as those cities conduct their own 
shows. 

Nash, An “enclosed car” motor 
is featured. Plenty of reasons are 
given why this new motor is a 
definite advance in designing. 

Ajax. One of the features of 
this advertisement is a box in 
which fifteen specifications are 
listed. There is also a good tie- 
up with the prestige of the Nash 
Motors Co., maker of Nash cars. 

Buick. The familiar “1st Place” 
advertisement, pointing out why 
Buick has been awarded first place 
in motor shows for eight years. 

Willys-Knight. A _ full page, 
packed full of selling arguments 
for the new “70.” It is difficult to 
see how this could be made much 
more specific. 

Chevrolet. Large headline, “Im- 
proved” with brief summary of 
improvements. Sub-headline, “New 
Low Prices,” and list of prices. 
No specific list of superiorities, but 
good copy for a car in the 
Chevrolet class. 

General Motors. “Why 833,000 
people in 1925 bought General 
Motors Cars.” That’s the spe- 
cific headline which commences a 
good piece of selling copy. 

Cadillac. Here we have an ad- 
vertisement that falls in the class 
of non-specifics. Read it, how- 
ever, and you'll see the emphasis 
on the 90-degree Cadillac motor, 
one of the company’s big talking 
points. 

Hudson-Essex. Price the big 
feature. Copy is more or less 
secondary. Puts over the idea of 
reliable transportation at a low 
price. 


Paige. Open to criticism from 
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And Now 


To Reach the 
Modern American Girl 


For Instance 


Each issue of the 52 weekly numbers of The 
Youth's Companion presents attractive, sen- 
sible styles for girls, sponsored by a promi- 
nent authority. 


Sports 
Glenna Collett and others contribute to the 
Companion, giving the feminine angle to golf, 
hockey, tennis, scouting, woodcraft. 


Prize Contests 
Substantial prizes are given to girls for best 
letters on such subjects as ‘‘Why I am Going 
to College’ or, “How I Became Independent 
of an Allowance.” 


Sustained Interest 
Live, modern topics for live, modern girls are 
bringing in aconstantly increasing correspond- 
ence from girls in all parts of the Country. 


These are facts that only hint at the advertis- 
ing value of the Companion as a medium for 
reaching the Modern American Girl. 


Shall we send you complete data? 


CIRCULATION 
225,000 Net Paid, Rebate-Backed, Guaranteed 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


An Atlantic Publication 
Re eg SS SE SISSIES" 
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the “specificists.” Plenty of gen- 
eralities, but an emphasis on the 
Paige arguments that have become 
familiar from long use. 

Oakland. Several thousand 
words of copy dealing specifically 
with the Harmonic Balancer, 
Fisher bodies, etc. An excellent 
killer of the old prejudice. 

Pontiac. An announcement of a 
new car. Designed largely to get 
people to the showroom. Not so 
specific as it might be, but ad- 
mirable for the purpose for which 
it was intended. 

Chandler. Based on the idea of 
progress, showing what progress 
has meant by specific instances of 
Chandler improvements. A box 
which emphasizes price adds a 
final touch of individuality. 

Dodge. Price is the main em- 
phasis and prices are listed for the 
whole Dodge line. 

Reo. Full of specific reasons 
for buying the Reo, emphasizing 
“standard control, plus split-second 
braking.” 

Peerless. Pictures of six dif- 
ferent Peerless cars, ranging in 
price from $1,495 to $2,395. The 
copy shows how there is a car in 
the Peerless line for everyone. 
Copy has a number of good 
“reasons why.” 

Rickenbacker. Six paragraphs, 
in each of which is packed a spe- 
cific Rickenbacker argument. 

Wills Sainte Claire. The story 
of a remarable trip across the con- 
tinent made in a stock Wills by a 
business man. 

Pierce-Arrow. An _ advertise- 
ment for the Series 80 Pierce that 
reads like a brief of a salesman’s 
argument. 

Studebaker. Headed, “Why 
Studebaker Rates on Time Pur- 
chases Are Lowest,” it launches 
into a 1-2-3 argument to back up 
the headline. Then makes a tran- 
sition to the familiar “Unit-built 
Studebakers at one-profit prices” 
argument. 

Kissell. Three cars are pic- 
tured and the copy is a remark- 
ably condensed sales talk on the 
Kissell line. 

Among the accessory advertisers 
much the same condition holds 
true. While it is not possible in 
the present space to mention ac- 
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cessory manufacturers at length, 
let me call attention to what was 
the prize advertisement, so far as 
specific arguments are concerned, 
of Show Week. This is the ad. 
vertisement for the new Harrison 
Iso-Therm Radiator in which 
thirty sales points are listed. I'd 
like to see any flesh-and-blood 
salesman beat this for down-to- 
the-ground selling. 

I haven’t tried to mention all the 
automobile advertisements that ap- 
peared in the issues examined. 
However, I have mentioned a 
number, chosen at random, and it 
is obvious that the old prejudice 
concerning generalities, lack of 
individuality, etc., meeds some 
pretty drastic revision, if not en- 
tire elimination. 

As a matter of fact, an unpreju- 
diced observer of advertising 
knows that the growth of the 
automotive industry has been one 
of the most astounding business 
developments of the last twenty 
years. The industrial leaders re- 
sponsible for this growth have 
recognized advertising as one of 
their chief tools and, being wise 
workmen, have made good use of 
advertising. That they have come 
in for criticism is only natural. 
However, much of this criticism 
has been unwarranted and today 
some of the best selling copy is 
to be found in the advert'sing of 
automobile manufacturers. 


Typewriter Merger Appoints 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, 
ae Syracuse, N. in which has 
been consolidated the L. C. Smith and 
Corona companies, has appointed Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
account. 


w.. as Smith, 1 President of 
The Compo-Board Company 


Vernon A. Smith has been elected 
president of The Compo-Board Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, succeeding his father, 
Cc. A. Smith. A. M. Youngren was 
made secretary and general manager. 


Rinso Account for Ruthrauff 
& Ryan 


The Lever Brothers Company, 


Cam 
Mass., has appointed Ruthrauff 
Inc., New York advertising 
to direct the advertising of 


bridge, 
& Ryan, 
agency, 
Rinso, 
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HE home delivered 
circulation of the 
daily Herald andj i 
Examiner is now in 
excess of 100,000 daily, a| 
gain of more than 75,000 





in less than two years. 


Chicago Herale@n 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway BOSTON, Mg ”?? Sau 
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Jelivery 


This means that one 
| family out of every live 








| in Chicago is a regular 
subscriber—a big 
}enough audience to 
“deliver” Chicago for 
almost any advertiser. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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Two Important Events in 
Radio Broadcasting 


No. 1—WMAQ Doubles Its Power 


WMAQ, radio station of The Chicago Daily News—the 
only station owned and operated by a Chicago newspaper— 
is now equipped with a new high-power transmitter with a 
normal rating of 1,000 watts. The set was manufactured 
especially for The Chicago Daily News and is regarded by 
many radio authorities as without a superior for broadcasting. 

WMAQ began broadcasting April 13, 1922, when there was 
but one other station in Chicago. Through the excellence 
of its radio pages and the high quality of its broadcast pro- 
grams The Daily News immediately attained a position of 
leadership in Chicago in radio. The first equipment was soon 
replaced with the finest broadcasting apparatus that could 
be bought. The present installation, which is the third pur- 
chased by The Chicago Daily News within four years, em- 
bodies the latest developments of broadcasting science and 
still further emphasizes the enterprising leadership of The 
Chicago Daily News in serving the radio public. 


2—Broadcasting the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra 


The inaugural program of WMAQ’s new equipment, 
December 10, 1925, featured the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra which had never before been heard by radio. Nine 
microphones were used. Only equipment of the highest 
efficiency could broadcast this program in a manner satis- 
factory to listeners and to the management of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The tremendous success of this inno- 
vation and the superior qualities of the new sending apparatus 
are evidenced by congratulatory letters and messages re4 
ceived by The Chicago Daily News from all parts of the 
country. This program is but one of the many presented 
by The Chicago Daily News in support of its contention 
that the public needs only to hear good music to appreciate it. 


These developments, marking the rapid progress of public radio service 
in Chicago, are of great interest to Chicago radio fans and even greater 
significance to radio manufacturers and dealers who sell to the fans. The 
great majority of radio enthusiasts in Chicago and vicinity read The Daily 
News and they buy radio equipment through its advertising columns. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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What Producers Can Do to 
Maintain Prices 





There Is Only a Small Island of Safety in the Vast Ocean of Price 
Maintenance Restrictions 


By Paul T. 


Cherington 


Director of Research, the J. Walter Thompson Company 


HE discussions of price main- 

tenance have been greatly em- 
bittered by careless definition of 
the term itself. Many of its 
friends discuss it as if it were 
some magic legal formula which 
alone can save from extinction all 
makers of branded goods. Its 
enemies, on the other hand, see in 
it a sinister effort on the part of 
makers of branded goods to re- 
duce retailers to a pulpy state of 
economic serfdom. Both of these 
views are absurd. 

Reduced to simple terms, price 
maintenance may be defined as the 
exercise of control over the resale 
price of merchandise sold for dis- 
tribution. 

This definition will not satisfy 
those who believe that this control 
in order to be effective must be 
exercised by means of a contract 
(or at least an agreement) and 
that this means of enforcement 
should be included in the concep- 
tion of price maintenance. My ob- 
jection to including this feature in 
the definition is the fact that quite 
aside from the question of its 
legality, such an agreement con- 
cerning goods sold for resale is 
unenforceable in practice. In 
other words, I should regard spe- 
cific legislation permitting such 
contracts as an interesting experi- 
ment not likely to succeed because 
of its weakness at the critical 
point—the practical unenforcea- 
bility of such a contract. The 
teal solution goes deeper to some 
effective “sanction.” 

Short of complete control of 
prices by enforceable contracts 
there are many degrees of price 
control. The exercise of any de- 
gree of such control must be re- 
garded as price maintenance, if 
one is to reason accurately. The 
goods are sold and hence are be- 





yond the reach of the vendor; but 
if they are sold for resale, that 
very reselling itself is of material 
interest to that original vendor. 
Any check in this resale process 
which is serious enough to impair 
the free movement of his product 
to final users is very emphatically 
an affair of interest to that ven- 
dor. If one believes the vendor 
has a right to take precautions 
against this by efforts to control 
the resale price, he finds himself in 
favor of price maintenance in that 
sense and to that degree. 

In view of court decisions now 
well recognized, one is driven to 
the conclusion that, without spe- 
cific legislation to the contrary, a 
generally applicable blanket-right 
to control resale prices is not pos- 
sessed by any vendor of any mer- 
chandise. And, as I have inti- 
mated, I doubt whether such 
power could be given to him in 
any effective, and at the same 
time, safe form. Whatever con- 
trol over resale actions he may 
privileged to exercise cannot 
spring from any interest retained 
by him in the merchandise itself 
but comes only from his interest 
in the free movement of this mer- 
chandise to ultimate customers— 
final consumers. 


WHY DISTRIBUTORS BUY 


A distributor buying any brand- 
ed goods from their maker usually 
buys them only as a source of 
profit in resale. For this purpose, 
their value to him depends on two 
things only—salability and mark- 
up—and this is true also of all his 
competitors. The material curtail- 
ment of either of these elements 
of trading value constitutes an im- 
pairment of the profit-making 
capacity of the goods. Their 
intrinsic value may remain un- 
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changed, but their value in com- 
merce is diminished. Thus, for 
example, any reduction in the 
profit from any line of goods due 
to a competitive cutting of resale 
prices which becomes marked, or 
widespread, or long continued, will 
make the goods less attractive as 
a source of profit to distributors. 
Those who have large capital re- 
sources or a rapid turnover may 
find the cutting of prices on these 
well-known goods advantageous 
as a lure, even though the actual 
sale of the goods on which the cut 
is made may be unprofitable. But 
competing merchants whose small 
size or lack of capital does not 
allow them to make up in other 
lines the losses incurred in carry- 
ing those goods which no longer 
are profitable, lose interest in the 
sale of these persistently unprofi- 
table wares. As a result, an ap- 
preciable check in the flow is prac- 
tically certain, and the interests of 
the maker in this free flow are in 
jeopardy. 

If price cutting is only sporadic 
and occasional, or if it is only in- 
dulged in in a comparatively small 
portion of the trade in any given 
locality, it probably is more of an 
advantage than a disadvantage to 
the manufacturer. This is true, 
notwithstanding the danger that it 
may spread, 

Thus it appears that quite aside 
from the question whether a gen- 
eral control of resale prices by the 
producer is either necessary or 
wise, I am certain that he should 
have recourse to effective mea- 
sures of relief when the resale 
activities actually do impair the 
free flow of his goods to the con- 
sumer, or when they even threaten 
to do so. 

As a matter of fact, such an im- 
pairment of a manufacturer’s 
legitimate activities seems to me 
so obvious a wrong that I hesi- 
tate to conclude that he has no re- 
dress without new legislation. I 
believe he has such redress if he 
could only find what form that 
redress may take under existing 
legislation and in the light of past 
decisions on this general subject. 
This is the real difficulty in the 
price-maintenance _ snarl. Can 
legal means be found to secure 
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an end which seems to be so obvi- 
ously fair and just as is the pre- 
vention of that kind of price cut- 
ting which threatens to check the 
free flow of a maker’s goods in 
trade? 

The restrictions on action of this 
kind are real, but the remnant of 
range of action, while restricted, 
also is real. Perhaps both the re- 
strictions and the remnant of free- 
dom may be restated. The two 
main restrictions are: 


1. No vendor can agree with a vendee 
as to measures they will take to maintain 
a resale price. Contracts, agreements, 
license clauses and all sorts of devices 
for doing this have all been declared 
illegal. 

2. No vendor can “conspire”? with any 
of his vendees to keep any other vendee 
in line in the matter of resale prices. 


Those two principles seem to be 
well established by court decisions 
and they cannot be changed with- 
out legislation. Many years have 
been spent in attempts to draft 
legislation which would permit 
agreements between vendors and 
vendees in this matter which, 
while they would protect the in- 
terests of the vendor, would 
neither endanger the interests of 
the public, nor harmfully impair 
the freedom of the vendee. 

The remnant of rights which 
the maker of a branded article 
still has in this matter in the exist- 
ing state of the law, may be 
summed up in the following terms: 


1. He can refuse to sell to anybody 
for any reason, or for no reason. This 
right is as indisputable as the vendee’s 
right to refuse to buy. 

2. He can cease to sell to one or to 
several vendees, when he believes that 
it is not to his interest to continue to 
do business with them. This he can do 
without assigning this or any other rea- 
son. But he cannot threaten to cut them 
from his list of customers because they 
do not maintain prices, nor can he 
agree with them in advance concerning 
this policy. 

» 3. He can tell any or all of his cus- 
tomers that he believes the best interests 
of all concerned in his product are 
served when they are sold at such prices 
as will yield a reasonable margin of 
profit to, as nearly as possible, all per- 
sons who are engaged in distributing 
them to consumers. But he cannot 
threaten or promise to base any future 
action on this belief. In other words 
he can cut them off for not acting in 
harmony with this belief, but he cannot 
threaten or promise to do so, nor can 
he enter into any agreement or under- 
standing about this with any of his cus 
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tomers as to their own actions or those 
of any other customers. 


To put it concretely, in any case 
where price cutting becomes so 
general, or is continued for so 
long a time, or is so severe in the 
amount of cut that the handling 
of the manufacturer’s product in 
that part of the market becomes 
unprofitable or threatens to, it is 
entirely within the manufacturer’s 
rights for him to go or write or 
send a representative to all or to 
any of the distributors affected, 
making with them in effect the 
following points: 


a. We are desirous of making the sale 
of our product profitable to those who 
handle it. We wish we could persuade 
you to handle our commedity on a basis 
which will yield you a profit. 

b. At the present price at which you 
are selling it, we know that the mark-up 
over what you pay for the product is 
not sufficient to make the sale profitable 
to you in itself. 

c. We believe that a continuation of 
this unprofitable traffic in our goods is 
neither to your interest nor to ours 


After this has been made clear 
to the vendee (without any threats 
or promises), the manufacturer 
may use complete discretion as to 
what he will do about the future 
sales to those of his customers 
who do not see the matter as he 
does. 

This seems to leave only a small 
island of safe ground in a vast 
ocean of restrictions, but a careful 
scrutiny of this ground indicates 
its fundamental security so far as 
the essential task is concerned— 
namely, protection against that 
form of price cutting which is, or 
threatens to become, harmful to 
the free flow of a producer’s goods 
to its final consumers. It cannot 
protect against all price cutting, it 
cannot guarantee uniform resale 
prices, it cannot insure profits to 
incompetent distributors, it cannot 
prevent cut-price sales, all of 
which things from the consumer’s 
viewpoint are not unmixed evils. 
But it does seem to leave to the 
maker of branded goods some 
degree of protection against a real 
economic evil—predatory price 
cutting—provided he uses his 
rights and privileges to their limit 
—but not beyond. 

Even if legislation of a satis- 
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factory character permitting con- 
tracts controlling resale prices 
can be devised, its effectiveness 
will depend on the firmness of this 
small island of safe ground. We 
have learned much in recent years 
about the shortcomings of laws 
which outrun the standards of 
conduct of the general level of 
people affected. 


Calkins & Holden Elect 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of Calkins & Holden, Inc., New 
York, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, president; W. C. Calkins, Jr., 
vice-president; Tom _ Hall,  vice-pres 
ident; R. P. Clayberger, treasurer, and 
René Clarke, secretary. 

Calkins & Holden, Inc., was organ- 
ized as a partnership in 1902 and was 
incorporated in 1905. The late Ralph 
Holden, who was one of the founders, 
was president for twenty years. Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, the other founder, was 
vice-president during this time. Mr. 
Hall and Mr. Clayberger have been with 
the company in executive capacities for 
over twenty years, Mr. Calkins, Jr., for 
eighteen years, and Mr. Clarke, for 
twelve years. 


= ~ 
Cutex Buys Elcaya 

The Northam Warren Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of Cutex 
manicure specialists, has bought The 
Elcaya Company, Inc., toilet creams, 
also of New York. 

The purchase was made from the 
former president and founder of the 
company, James C. Crane who held or 
controlled the entire capital stock. 
Northam Warren has become president 
of The Elcaya Company, Inc.; Louis 
W. Halk, vice-president and general 
manager, and J. B. Cobrain, secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Crane will serve 
on the new directorate. The Elcaya 
Company of Canada Ltd. Aylmer, 
Ont., was included in the transaction. 


Newell-Emmett to Direct 
Graybar Account 


The Newell-Emmett Company, New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising account 
of the Graybar Electric Company, New 


York. This is a new concern which, 
as previously reported, has been or- 
ganized to take over the electrical 


supply division of the Western Electric 
Company. 


Armour Soap Account for 


John H. Dunham 


The Armour Soap Works, 
has appointed The John H. Dunham 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


Chicago, 











Pity the Poor Space Buyer 


The “Me Too” Solicitation Has Him at His Wit’s End 


By George Appel 


GUPPOSE you had bought a 
pair of shoes today. What 
would you do if, this evening, 
representatives of every shoe store 
you did not patronize called at 
your house and did everything ex- 
cept mob you—called you names, 
whined about friendship, accused 
you of favoritism and unfair 
dealing, and even worse? 

You would probably do two 
things—first call the police, and 
second, register a vow to buy 
shoes from a mail-order house in 
the future. 

Of course, this is never going 
to happen. Merchants know bet- 
ter. They know that no man 
wants to be browbeaten over any 
purchase which he has made. 

But every advertiser who dares 
put a five-inch insertion in almost 
any publication in the United 
States, is subjected to just such 
treatment by about every other 
publication which can get within 
insulting distance. 

In a certain city, for example, 
there are four daily papers printed 
in English, about thirty foreign 
language papers, and numerous 
weeklies. The minute a piece of 
copy appears in one of those, it is 
the signal for an avalanch of sales- 
men whose tactics, generally 
speaking, are not as ethical as 
they might be. 

Now nobody objects to seeing 
salesmen so long as they remain 
gentlemen. Unfortunately, there 
are so many of the other kind 
that the situation, from _ the 
buyer’s viewpoint, sometimes be- 


comes decidedly uncomfortable. 
They  browbeat, blackmail, 
threaten and bulldoze. So far, I 


have not heard of any instance of 
personal violence, but that can be 
expected soon the way matters 
are going. 

Some publishers seem to assume 
that merely because an individual 
or a company advertises in the 
“Bleat,” the advertiser is duty 
bound to do the same in the 
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“Blatt”—whether he wants to or 
not—whether he ought to or not 
—and regardless of the size of his 
appropriation. 

In every other legitimate line 
of business the motto is: “Keep 
the customer happy.” But in oe 
lication space selling it seems to 
be: “Harry the customer. Bedevil 
him. Make him wish he never 
tried to do any advertising. Make 
him so miserable he'll do any- 
thing for a little peace.” 

And those, I submit, are the 
tactics of the mendicant—the 
tramp at the door who threatens 
violence if the housewife does 
not feed him—not the tactics of 
a gentleman who is selling an 
honest proposition. 


WHY THE DOOR IS CLOSING 


High-pressure salesmanship is 
going so far it is defeating its 
own ends. Most agencies have 
the open-door policy—they try to 
give a courteous hearing to every 
salesman. But high pressure is 
closing that door psychologically. 

Publishing is a big job, a 
necessary job, and certainly an 
honorable job. Buying space is 
equally necessary in its way. 
Likewise, it is no cinch. So why 
make things harder by being nasty? 

think the custom which so 
many publishers follow, of keep- 
ing records of the space every ad- 
vertiser uses in every competing 
publication, is much to blame. It 
makes equal or better space a mat- 
ter of pride with the sales organi- 
zations. They move heaven and 
earth to get what the other fellow 
has secured. Often, the sales ef- 
fort and money expended are out 
of proportion to possible profit. 

Would that, instead of asking 
himself each morning: “Am 
beating the other fellow?” the 
publisher would, one morning a 
week, ask himself: “Am I con- 
ducting a good paper? Can I 
make it better? Am I making 
money? Do I deserve it?” 
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It Was the remeee Buyers 
PHILADELPHIA 


that bought the biggest slices of Jay Cooke’s U.S. 
- Government Bonds to finance the War to Pre- 
serve the Union, not to mention their recent big 
participation in the recent World War Bonds. 


They also helped liberally in financing the great 
American trans-continental railroad systems, and 
made it possible for Chicago and New York to 
get their street railways, and it was the Philadel- 
phia bond buyer who financed the first “tube” of 
London’s underground railway. 


Bonds have to be good for the Philadelphia 
buyer to be interested. If you have something 
that can bear close scrutiny, tell it to the Phila- 
delphia Bond Buyer. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid daily average for 1925: 


524,662 si; 
9 a day 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 


Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia and 
is one of the largest in the United States. 





New York—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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“The World’s 
Greatest 
Leather 


Stores” 


NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street 
175 Broadway 


Boston: 145 Tremont Street 


Mark Cross is to leather goods what “Hall-Mark’” js 
in attesting the quality of the gold and silver articles on 
which it is impressed. 

“Hall-Mark”—a mark or proof of genuineness—the ff tial wé 
official mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company and other Th 
English assay offices. York | 

Mark Cross—a “Hall-Mark” that guarantees quality, § of the 
value and service in leather goods, luggage, and other ments 
merchandise—famous in London, New York and through-§ who p 
out the world. » It kno 

This internationally known business has been con- New | 
sistently and persistently advertised for many years. Its) is thon 
newspaper advertising is as distinctive as the business 
itself. Its policy of featuring some ingenious or pithy 
phrase—in epigrammatic form—as an introduction to 
each advertisement has intrigued the interest of count- 
less thousands. 

Mark Cross stands for continuity in advertising. 
Probably no other specialty house in America has broad- 
casted its selling messages more regularly, year in and 
year out, and year after year. It has cashed in and 
capitalized on cumulative results from continuous adver- 
tising to the fullest extent. 


NEW YORK EV 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation—and at 3c a6 
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Annona Crea 


has advertised consistently in the 
New York Evening Journal for 
over 15 consecutive years 


For fifteen years, “The World’s Greatest Leather 
Stores’ have been advertising throughout the year in 
the New York Evening Journal. Mark Cross copy ap- 
pars in this newspaper three or four times a week, 52 
weeks in the year. 

Mark Cross, with a prominent Fifth Avenue location 
and a branch store on lower Broadway in the heart of 
New York’s great financial district, reaches out for the 
greatest possible number of customers in every substan- 
tial walk of life. 

This seventy-six-year-old institution uses the New 
York Evening Journal because of its intensive coverage 
of the New York shopping area. It sends its announce- 
ments into the homes of over 600,000 men and women 
who purchase the New York Evening Journal every day. 
It knows from long years of proven experience that the 
| New York Evening Journal goes home, stays home and 
is thoroughly read in the home. 

For over 27 consecutive years the New York Evening 
Journal has maintained the largest evening circulation 
in America and for over 12 consecutive years it has led 
all New York evening papers in volume of paid adver- 
tising printed. 
























ng. The reason why outstanding merchants like Mark 
ad- § Cross invest more money in the New York Evening 
ind § Journal than in any other New York newspaper is 
nd § because of the incomparable purchasing power and 





responsiveness of more than two million New York 
Evening Journal readers. 


ING JOURNAL 


ble the circulation of any other New York evening paper 
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More Than Onn Lf MD pp 
More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 


If the Shoe Fits-.- 


URING 1925, shoe advertisers in” 


vested more than six times as much 
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FY covering one OF 
markets. Inquire about your possibilities. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 









More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Newspaper Readers 
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New Era for American Patents and 


Trade-Marks Abroad 


Hague Treaty Offers Relief from Onerous Conditions Affecting American 
Manufacturers in Overseas Markets 


OME of the most irksome and 

onerous obstacles that have 
hedged in American business en- 
terprise in foreign lands were re- 
moved at the recent International 
Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, at The Hague. 
This meeting took place last fall, 
from October 8 to November 6, 
but the official reports of how the 
delegates of thirty-two nations sat 
around the conference table to 
clarify the world patent, trade- 
mark and unfair competition situa- 
tion have just been released. 

An examination of these reports 
‘together with a study of the text 
of the new international treaty 
shows that the door is opening on 
a new era of foreign trade leading 
to equal treatment and reciprocity 
in matters of patents and trade- 
marks. The conference did not go 
as far as the American delegates 
asked in the matter of removing 
“working” clauses from patents 
granted to citizens of the United 
States by foreign countries. It 
did, however, adopt a trade-mark 
amendment satisfactory to Ameri- 
ca. Business interests of the 
United States which base their 
activities largely on patents and 
trade-marks are now assured of 
treatment abroad which more 
nearly approaches that given for- 
eigners in this country. 

Specifically, The Hague conven- 
tion accomplished the following 
results : 

1. Practically eliminated the risk 
of forfeiture of a patent for “non- 
working” (that is, failure to manu- 
facture under it or failure to 
license others to do so) or for 
non-payment of taxes through ac- 
cidental causes. 

2. Obtained an agreement that 
the period of three years, which 
must be allowed before any penalty 
can be imposed even in the way of 
requiring compulsory _ licenses, 
shall be reckoned from the date of 
the grant of the patent instead of 





from the date of filing the appli- 
cation. Ordinarily, this amounts 
to giving a manufacturer who 
holds a patent a year longer than 
formerly before he can be penal- 
ized in any manner. 

3. Provided for the cancellation 
of fraudulently registered trade- 
marks and enabled the owner of a 
well-known trade-mark to use that 
mark in every country where it is 
well known. 

4. Set up a Golden Rule regard- 
ing unfair competition aimed at 
the practice of confusing the goods 
of competitors and false allega- 


tions designed to discredit the 
goods of a competitor. 
5. Passed resolutions which 


makes English translations avail- 
able as well as French, at the In- 
ternational Bureau. Under the old 
treaty, all proceedings were car- 
ried on and printed entirely in 
French. 

America’s commissioners were 
Thomas E. Robertson, Commis- 
sioner of Patents; Wallace R. 
Lane, Chicago; and Joseph Bailey 
Brown, Pittsburgh. They went to 
the convention with the purpose of 
securing what Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover had termed “pri- 
mary justice for American paten- 
tees.” In many foreign countries, 
the holder of a patent is required 
to produce or manufacture under 
the terms of his patent within a 
certain specified period of time. 
In the event that he does not 
manufacture himself, he must 
license others to utilize it or lose 
his patent rights. America makes 
no such requirement. The conse- 
quence is that American inventors 
and manufacturers have been 
forced to establish factories 


abroad while foreigners granted 
patents by the United States Gov- 
ernment have been able to use 
their patents to prevent manufac- 
ture here. 
practice 
charge much 


It has also been the 
in foreign countries to 
higher application 
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fees, annuities and taxes than in 
the United States. 

In brief, the American proposal 
was that the international treaty 
be amended so that no require- 
ments as to working or granting 
of compulsory licenses should be 
imposed on patents taken out in 
any country other than those re- 
quired by the country of origin. 
As soon as this amendment was 
proposed at The Hague, the dele- 
gates of several other countries 
raised the point that if this were 
adopted it would change the entire 
treaty from national to reciprocal 
treatment of citizens of the differ- 
ent countries. This they, as dele- 
gates, were unwilling to do and 
the proposal was voted down de- 
cisively. 

However, a new article express- 
ly designed to conciliate the 
American viewpoint was placed in 
the treaty. This does away with 
forfeiture as a penalty for non- 
working, the declaring of a for- 
feiture being prohibited except in 
a case where the granting of com- 
pulsory licenses is found not suffi- 
cient to prevent abuses of the 
monopoly rights granted by the 
patent. The new article further 
provides for a period of grace in 
the event that taxes are not paid 
on the date due. In addition, it 
also stipulates that the period of 
three years which must be allowed 
to elapse before any penalty can 
be imposed for non-working is to 
be reckoned from the date of the 
actual grant of the patent and not 
from the date of filing the appli- 
cation, as heretofore. Many na- 
tions will have to change their 
laws immediately in making this 
concession to the United States. 

Although it is true that these 
new provisions do not give citizens 
of the United States the same 
rights in other countries that for- 
eign manufacturers and inventors 
are granted in the United States, 
the present convention does repre- 
sent a big step toward the securing 
of reciprocal rights for Americans. 
Just previous to the signing of 
the treaty, Wallace R. Lane, one 
of the American commissioners, 
urged the delegates to consider 
whether it was not desirable for 
every nation to do away with its 
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laws requiring the working of 
patents, the granting of compul- 
sory licenses and the taxing of 
patents. 

“The public, representing the in- 
ventors of some of the countries 
where working requirements or 
compulsory licenses and high taxes 
on patents are imposed, is begin- 
ning to feel that their nationals 
are being handicapped by such re- 
quirements and are urging the 
abolishment of all these require- 
ments to stimulate invention, en- 
courage new industries and re- 
move the tax on brains,” he said. 
“T respectfully urge that each of 
the contracting countries immedi- 
ately give its attention to the ques- 
tion of whether it is not desirable 
for each of them to do away en- 
tirely with all provisions of their 
respective laws which compel (a) 
the working of patents, (b) the 
granting of compulsory licenses, 
(c) the taxing of patents. I feel 
that, quite regardless of the fact 
that many countries do not now 
afford the citizens of the United 
States the same benefits and ad- 
vantages under their patent laws 
as the United States affords to 
citizens of other countries, each 
country would secure many desir- 
able and advantageous results by 
abolishing the working, compul- 
sory licensing and taxing of the 
patents of its own citizens, which 
impose so heavy a burden on its 
inventors and patent holders.” 

With respect to trade-marks, 
each country that is a party to the 
treaty now agrees to provide for 
the cancellation of a registration 
of trade-mark well known in that 
country as being the trade-mark 
of a citizen of one of the other 
countries. It was the desire of the 
American delegation to protect the 
American manufacturer who had 
created a valuable mark at home 
and neglected to register it abroad. 
Many an American advertiser has 
spent great amounts of money in 
earning recognition for his trade- 
mark in the United States. Upon 
deciding to market his product in 
a foreign country he has frequent- 
ly found that some native of that 
country had beaten him to it and 
had registered his mark. This 
registration has, in the past, shut 
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.--think of The News’ circulation 
as families, NOT as individuals 





Out of a total circulation in excess of 
125,000, The Indianapolis News has an 
average of less than 5,000 copies daily in 
street sales. 


The rest of The News’ circulation is 
families—not isolated individuals, with in- 
dividual buying power and wants— but 
families, composed of a number of indi- 
viduals with their collective wants, desires, 
and buying power covering the whole 
range of merchandise from A to Z. 


No wonder The Indianapolis News has 
been so productive for advertisers, and 
that they have chosen to use it to an ex- 
tent never even approached by any other 
Indianapolis newspaper. It goes into the 
home and stays there. And that is where 
sales are made. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York—Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. 
Chicago—J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 
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him out completely. Under the 
new text of the treaty, the burden 
rests on him to show that his mark 
is well known in the country where 
he wishes to register it. If he can 
show that it is well known, that it 
has been advertised there and that 
natives of that country are con- 
scious of it, each of the countries 
agrees either to refuse to register 
or to cancel any registration that 
copies or imitates his well known 
mark. 

On this point, the text of the 
treaty reads as follows: 


The contracting countries undertake 
to refuse or invalidate, either adminis- 
tratively, if their legislation so permits, 
or at the request of an interested party, 
the registration of a trade-mark which 
constitutes a reproduction or imitation 
liable to create confusion with a trade- 
mark considered by the competent au- 
thority of the country of registration to 
be well-known there as being already a 
mark of a national of another contract- 
ing country and used for products of 
the same or a similar kind. A period 
of three years must be granted in order 
to claim the cancellation of these marks. 
The period shall start from the date 
of registration of the mark. No period 
shall be established to claim the cancel- 
lation of fraudulently registered marks. 


In the proposals made by the 
delegates of several countries, 
there were many amendments 
covering the matter of unfair com- 
petition and a better understand- 
ing of just exactly what the words 
“unfair competition” mean. In 
countries that do not have so well 
defined a system of jurisprudence 
as the United States and Great 
Britain, the whole subject may 
well be described as hazy. The 
American delegation originally 
suggested no amendments but was 
largely instrumental in securing 
the adoption of the new article 
which reads: 


The contracting countries are bound 
to assure to nationals of the Union an 
effective protection against unfair com- 
petition. Every act of competition con- 
trary to honest practice in industrial or 
commercial matters constitutes an act 
of unfair competition. The following 
are particularly to be forbidden: 1, all 
acts whatsover of a nature to create 
confusion, by no matter what means, 
with the goods of a competitor; 2, false 
allegations, in the course of trade, of a 
nature to discredit the goods of a com- 
petitor. 


The American delegates, as soon 
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as they arrived at The Hague 
found that they would be ham. 
pered greatly in all their efforts 
by the rule that all the proceedings 
of the convention must be carried 
on in the French language. It 
was therefore necessary for them 
to insist that they be permitted to 
speak at any time through an in- 
terpreter and that addresses be 
translated for them. This pro- 
posal caused a mild commotion, 
upsetting, as it did, a long-lived 
tradition. Realizing that they 
could not act intelligently without 
understanding what was going on, 
the Americans were firm in their 
stand, stating that this point must 
be conceded them if they were to 
remain participators in the meet- 
ings. 

The president of the convention 
was finally authorized to grant the 
request. The result was that any 
delegate who desired it, had any- 
thing spoken in French translated 
into English on request. Any dele- 
gate who so desired spoke in Eng- 
lish and his remarks were trans- 
lated at once. The American, 
Canadian, Australian and Danish 
delegations always spoke in Eng- 
lish. Near the end of the conven- 
tion, these delegations secured pas- 
sage of a resolution which instructs 
the director of the International 
Bureau to use his good offices to 
further the use of English in 
future affairs of the Bureau. 

The way is thus open to a better 
understanding of the measures 
that come before the Bureau and 
its members. French remains the 
official language, but the door is 
now open to a fuller exchange of 
views and a more complete ap- 
preciation on the part of every 
nation concerned of what the 
others are attempting to accom- 
plish. The conference did not go 
as far into some matters of reci- 
procity as Secretary Hoover and 
the American delegates desired and 
proposed. Nevertheless, it cleared 
the way to better opportunities for 
American business abroad and it 
represents a long step away from 
some of the restrictions that in the 
past have handicapped American 
business in so many foreign coun- 
tries. 
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* . play store,” says one 
- child to another. 

ed 

Tt “You be the customer, and I’ll 
to be the clerk. You say, I want 
be some nice collars. I say, These 
2 nice collars are five dollars a box. 
: Then you say, The box looks nice, 
. I'll take twelve boxes.” 

Ir 

: Is it only in such childish trans- 
: actions that the customer buys 
n the box without looking inside? 
3 

y It is not! 


Just such a transaction takes 
place when any presumably 
hard-headed and logical space- 
buyer signs a contract for 12 
, pages in a class magazine with- 
| out ABC guarantee of quantity 
| and investigation of subscription 
galleys for quality. 

What is the ABC for, if not to 
prevent such childish waste of 
thousands of dollars of the ad- 
vertiser’s money? 


VOGUE 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Announcing 


New Rates 


Color printing in the ALL-FICTION FIELD can 
now be had at rates no higher than the black and 
white rates of most other magazines. 















Two Color Inserts 


$4,500 per page 
Four Color Inserts 


$6,500 per page 


Circulation 


I) 2,575,000 


$4  ———_e 





On the opposite page is shown a reproduction of | 
one of a series of Tuxedo Tobacco inserts now appear- 


ing in the ALL-FICTION FIELD. } 


All-Fiction Feld | 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 





| 
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For Two and Four | 
Color Inserts 
| Ute Lot 
| lemme 











One of a series of inserts now running 


All-Fiction field 


Read by Everybody—Everywhere 
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NOW IN THE MAIL 


A Complete Analysis of 
Opportunities in Oklahoma 


Where do What do 
—" buy? Oklahomans read? 
ih, / 








. How much have 
Oklahomans ¥ spend ? 


How can most How large is the 
Economical corer - Oklahoma City 
be eee | Market 











80 Pages of Undisputable Facts 


A limited number of copies still 
available for advertising executives 
interested in Oklahoma opportunities. 


CMDAtty OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMACITYTIMES 


Represented by E. KATZ, Special Advertising Agency 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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The Procrustean Bed for Salesmen 


A Discussion on Picking Salesmen 


By W. L. 


Resident Vice-President, 


gel was a legendary 
bandit who flourished near At- 
tica in ancient Greece. Not con- 
tent with robbing his victims, he 
is said to have enjoyed torturing 
them by tying them to an iron bed 
and then making them conform to 
the size of the bed by stretching 
the limbs or amputating them as 
the case might be 

Many of the attempts to class- 
ify human beings according to 
physical characteristics, size, 
height, color of hair and the like 
strike me as being reminiscent of 
that Procrustean bed. They leave 
completely out of their calcula- 
tions that truest of all truisms: 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he,” and any classification of 
humans that omits to consider that 
bit of philosophy is like Hamlet 
without the melancholy Dane. 

Particularly do the learned pro- 
fessors err, it seems to me, when 
they attempt to classify salesmen 
by such superficial characteristics 
as those mentioned by O. R. John- 
son, of the Carnegie Institute Bu- 
reau of Personal Research, from 
whose report on “Basing Selection 
of Salesmen on Analysis of Com- 
pany Experience” I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

“The ideal salesman has an at- 
tractive, commanding figure, be- 
tween five feet ten inches and six 
feet tall. He tips the balance in 
the neighborhood of 185 pounds. 
His age lies somewhere in the 
thirties, and he is married and has 
one child. Preferably he should 
have had a high-school or college 
training, though not necessarily a 
graduate of either. He should 
have had considerable business ex- 
perience.” 

Fortunate indeed that Johnson’s 
Procrustean bed for judging men 
was not in vogue when Abraham 
Lincoln or Napoleon were young 
men. For if so, both might have 
been debarred by those adhering 
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Barnhart 


ational Surety Company 


too closely to the mechanical for- 
mula and overlooking what the 
man “thinketh in his heart.” 

In the course of my work I 
have interviewed thousands of ap- 
plicants for sales work. Of course, 
the men I was after had to be 
real salesmen—if they were not 
good they would very quickly fall 
by the wayside, for a specialty the 
price of which often runs into hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars must 
be sold and business must be 
created where it didn’t exist be- 
fore. After years of study of the 
situation and many attempts to se- 
cure the mechanical formula which 
would have made my work much 
lighter, I am ready to voice my own 
personal conclusion that if it is real 
salesmen you are after, there is 
no mechanical method that is 
worth a moment’s consideration. 

Of course, if I were hiring a 
bunch of young chaps to take or- 
ders, arrange window displays and 
stage demonstrations, age, height, 
activity and all these other fea- 
tures would form an important 
factor in my choice. But these are 
not salesmen. For the most part, 
they are mere order takers and 
automatons, going through the 
motions prescribed by their sales 
instructors. 


STAR MEN ARE NON-CONFORMISTS 


But when real salesmen are 
needed—men who can make two 
orders grow where none grew be- 
fore—such classifications are 
worse than useless. In fact, the 
wider becomes my acquaintance 
among successful salesmen—those 
making $5,000 a year and up—the 
more am I amazed by their utter 
lack of conformity to any classi- 
fication save that of determination 
in the mind and absolute belief 
in their own ability to accomplish 
what they set out to do. Taken 
all together, a group of star sales- 
men in any specialty organization 
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is likely to be as motley a crew 
as you could assemble in many a 
day’s journey. 

I recall that one time I, too, 
hired men under the belief that 
they must be at least thirty-five 
years old and must measure about 
five feet eight, with weight in 
proportion. One day, a young 
stripling of twenty years applied 
for a position. He was only about 
five feet tall and his weight was 
not much over one hundred pounds 
and as a further handicap he had 
a decidedly foreign cast of fea- 
ture and a pronounced accent 
which made him exceedingly diffi- 
cult to listen to. Thinking him 
hopelessly handicapped at the start, 
we did our best to discourage 
him, but the young man insisted 
on being given a trial, and he soon 
developed into one of the most re- 
markable salesmen I have ever 
known. 

There is a classic story of life 
insurance about a porter, whose 
job it was to keep the sales room 
in order. He imbibed so deeply of 
the spirit of the organization that 
he begged the branch office man- 
ager to give him a chance to “sell 
those insurances.” Despite all his 
handicaps, the ex-porter’s deter- 
mination and willingness to work 
was such that before many months 
had elapsed he was leading the 
entire organization. 

When asked for a speech at the 
dinner given in his honor, he 
looked around and into the faces 
of those who, by every physical 
qualification, should have beaten 
him twenty times over, but who 
were—many of them—hardly able 
to make a living; then he blurted 


forth these ten words as_ his 
speech : 

“If I can do it—my God, why 
can’t you?” 


Those ten words comprised his 
whole address, but in that agency 
this address has had more bear- 
ing on the future success of all 
the men present than all the other 
factors of their training com- 
bined. 

So I might continue to cite cases 
without number. A Greek dish- 
washer made over $10,000 a year 
selling lots; men considered way 
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past the age limits have made con- 
spicuous sales _ successes after 
sixty; folks with faces it was 
painful to look at have been whirl. 
winds in the sales field and so 
forth throughout the long list of 
top notchers of my acquaintance. 

Do you wonder, then, that | 
repeat my affirmation that the 
most important factor for a sales 
manager hiring salesmen to con- 
sider is that expression of the 
deepest human philosophy: “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he”? 

“And how may the sales man- 
ager know what is in the depths 
of the heart of the applicant?” 
you ask. 

The safest and surest guide | 
know of is the attitude of the 
salesman himself in regard to the 
terms and conditions of going to 
work. If he is too insistent as to 
fixing terms of salary, drawing 
account or advances to be made 
against his commission, the appli- 
cant shows that he is already fear- 
ful of his own success and hence 
he starts out half foredoomed to 
failure. 

Give me a man who says: “Let 
me go out and show you what I 
can do and we can talk terms 
afterward. I know I can depend 
on you to make the compensation 
right when I have shown you 
what I can do.” 

That’s the salesman I will bank 
on ten times out of ten, no matter 
what his height, or age, or the 
color of his eyes or hair. 


J. A. Murphy Becomes Mer- 
chandising and Sales Counsel 


John Allen Murphy, for ten years on 
the editorial staff of Printers’ Ink, and 
for the last six years one of its asso- 
ciate editors, has resigned to become a 
merchandising and sales counsel. Mr. 
Murphy will continue to contribute his 
articles on sales and advertising sub- 
jects to Printers’ Ink and Printers’ 
Ink MonrtTHLy. 

Before joining the Printers’ INK or- 
ganization in 1916, Mr. Murphy was in 
the retail business, at one time owning a 
small chain of retail stores. He has 
been advertising manager of the A. S. 
Boyle Company, manufacturer of Old 
English Wax, of P. Schlampp & Com- 
pany, manufacturing and_ mail-order 
furriers, and of the Towle Maple Prod- 
ucts Company, manufacturer of Log 
Cabin Syrup products, 
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‘Two Significant Dates 


January 25 
and April 4 


EASTER comes Early this year, on April 4th. So 
early that it will catch some advertisers, some agents, 
and some merchants napping. 


The first forms of the March Harper's Bazar close 
on January 25th. 


This March Number will exert unusual influence 
on its full field of readers because at this time of 
year women instinctively turn to Harper's Bazar 
for that authoritative information which directs 
their buying during the Spring and Summer season 
of 1926. 


The life of an advertisement in it will not be one 
day, nor a week, but at least thirty days...its readers, 
and merchants in every town and city will con- 
stantly refer to this number of Harper’s Bazar dur- 
ing all of that busy and decisive period between 
March Ist and April 4th. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Lfianr Riahe 


Business Manager. 
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Where Manufacturers 
of the Future Will Get 
Raw Materials 





Baker, Fentress & ComMPANY 
Curcaco, IL. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I read the rayon article in the Novem- 
ber 26 issue of Printers’ [nx with 
much interest. One point on which I 
would like to get your comments has to 
do with the volume of wood which is 
annually consumed by the largest rayon 
manufacturer using wood as a raw ma- 
terial. As the article mentions: 

“With the possible timber shortage 
staring the world in the face, an indus- 
try that promises to grow to such pro- 
portions as does rayon, should not base 
its future on an uncertain supply of 
raw material.” 

As we are bankers for timber and 
lumbermen, this statement naturally in- 
terested me, as I had no idea that the 
drain on timber resources throughout 
the country, as a result of the develop- 
ments in the rayon industry, would 
be of any real consequence. If I am 
wrong in this, it seems to me it would 
be well worth while to get in touch with 
some of the rayon manufacturers with a 
view to checking with them on future 
timber supplies. 

Baker, Fentress & ComMPANY 
Merritt Coit, 
Secretary. 
E are not sure that we can 
answer Mr. Coit’s question, 
although we have made a diligent 
effort to get the information for 
which he asks. 

Perhaps the thought expressed 
in the sentence in the article which 
our correspondent quotes should 
have been amplified. It was not 
the intention of the writer to give 
the impression that the quantity of 
wood used in the production of 
rayon will make any serious in- 
roads into the world’s supply of 
timber. Rather was it the inten- 
tion to cite the rayon industry as 
an example of how chemistry is 
able to triumph over the fears 
which worry mankind. For a long 
time, humanity has been haunted by 
the fear that the world will some 
day no longer be able to support 
its population. More recent fears 
have been concerned with the 
looming exhaustion of timber, 
coal, oil and other raw materials 
so vital to modern mankind. 

There is some ground for these 
fears, although it is likely that no 
one now living will witness the 
exhaustion of any of the materials 
in question. The point hinted at 
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in the article is that before our 
supply of natural raw materials js 
used up chemistry will have created 
something else to take their place. 

Rayon is a fine illustration of 
the versatility of chemistry. The 
product is now made largely of 
wood fibre, although some manu- 
facturers are using cotton linters. 
These materials are used, we sup- 
pose, because they are the most 
convenient. If it were necessary, 
rayon and other artificial textile 
yarns could be made of any plant 
that has.the proper cellulose con- 
stituency. 

As to the amount of wood pulp 
being used by the rayon industry 
in the United States, we could get 
only estimates and very rough 
estimates at that. It was esti- 
mated that between 55,000,000 and 
60,000,000 pounds of wood pulp 
were used in the rayon industry in 
this country in 1924, and about 
75,000,000 pounds in 1925. We are 
told that two pounds of wood pulp 
are required to manufacture one 
pound of yarn. To ascertain just 
how much pulp can be obtained 
from a given quantity of timber, 
we quote the following figures. 
We are using the exact words of 
our informant for fear that in re- 
laying his language, we might 
make a mistake: 

“One thousand board feet of 
lumber (log scale) equal two cords, 
or 128 cubic feet of lumber (stacked 
measure). From this lumber, if 
it is ground into pulp under the 
mechanical method, 4,000 pounds 
of pulp can be obtained. Under 
the chemical process of manufac- 
turing pulp only 2,000 pounds can 
be secured from 1,000 board feet 
of lumber (log scale).”—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





New York Newspaper 
Advertising Managers to Meet 


The Advertising Managers New York 
State Dailies department of the New 
York State Publishers Association will 
hold its semi-annual meeting at Syra- 
cuse on January 27 and 28. The fast 
day of the meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the publishers association which will 
take place on January 28 and 29. 
Among the subjects to be discussed by 
the advertising managers will be co 
operative advertising and promotion 
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What Do You 


Know 


About 


Paris? 





i leer fs 


- 


EF you have never been in Paris, you 
Bees iDEA probably have a rather hazy and mis- 


ows fs ie taken idea as to what Paris looks like 





and the kind of people who live there. 


a You cannot really know anything about 
a on unless you have been in it—and unless you 
visited it with your eyes open and your imagination 
in good working order, you wouldn’t know much 


about it anyway. 


What do you know about TRUE STORY Magazine? 


Have you ever opened it? Have you ever read it? 


Have you ever stopped at a newsstand and bought 


a copy for a quarter? 


Unless you have done these 
things, you cannot possibly 
know what is in TRUE 
STORY and unless you 
know that, you are in no posi- 
tion to say of yourown knowl- 
edge whether your copy 
belongs in TRUE STORY 


or whether it doesn’t. 


It costs at least $500 to go to 
Paris and get back to the 
United States—and as much 
more as you want to spend 
while you are there. And 


you cannot possibly learn 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+-” 


anything about your own 
advertising and merchandis- 
ing problems in France. 


It costs only a quarter a copy 
to buy TRUE STORY and 
we suggest that you make a 
note to get a copy of the 
March issue after February 
5th, as we doubt very much 
whether you can get a copy 
of the February issue now. 


Most newsstands are asking 
for copies that we ourselves 
cannot supply. 
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A New Record 


A total of 34,786,603 agate lines of 
paid advertising was carried by Th 
Sunpapers during the twelve month 


past, exceeding their record for 1924 impr 


‘what 
jare t 
During the month of Decembeth fom 
1925, The Sunpapers carried 2,989} / 


by 2,000,125 lines. 












740 lines of paid advertising, a gaily 
of 203,779 lines over December, 1924) 


The Baltimore Sun again estab’ ished 
a new high record in advertising lind 
age for Baltimore. The Sunpapers 
(morning, evening and Sunday if 
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34,786,603 Lines 


the Baltimore territory and the lead- 
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nthg world’s record of 1924 present an 
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limpressive advertising total, but 





‘what pleases the advertiser most 
jar the impressive results he gets 
ber} from his Sunpaper advertising. 
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BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAI‘ER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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EACH MONTH MORE AND 
MORE ADVERTISERS ARE 
LEARNING THAT BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS PRO- 
DUCES UNUSUAL RESPONSE, 
BECAUSE IT REACHES AN 
UNUSUALLY RESPONSIVE 
MARKET. 

















700,000 NET PAID 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH DES MOINES 
PUBLISHER IOWA 


Apraldiden ier 
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How Doran Builds Book Adver- 
tising Around the Dealer 





A Company That Spends 10 Per Cent of Gross Sales for Advertising 
Explains Its Reasons for Making Retailer a Basic Factor 


By C. B. Larrabee 


N June 1, 1925, 2,000 advance 

copies of Mary _ Roberts 
Rinehart’s “The Red Lamp” were 
sent by the George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York publisher, to book- 
sellers throughout the country. 
These copies were in every way 
like the regular edition except that 
they had paper covers and the last 
chapter had been omitted. 

To take the final chapter from 
a mystery story would seen almost 
as disastrous as removing a prize- 
fighter from his manager—yet the 
missing last chapter was the nub 
of a prize contest for booksellers. 
Like any well-bred last chapter, it 
unmasked the villain and un- 
ravelled the mystery. 

The booksellers were asked to 
read the book, study it and then 
write their own solutions. Prizes 
totaling $500, with a first prize 
of $200, were offered for the best 
solutions. That the plan was a 
success is shown by the fact that 
more than 600 contestants en- 
rolled. Six hundred booksellers 
or their clerks had read the book 
carefully enough to offer solu- 
tions, to say nothing of other hun- 
dreds who had read it but had not 
tried to solve the mystery. Of 
course, as soon as the contest 
closed, copies of the missing chap- 
ters were sent out to the entire 
2,000 on the list. 

Shortly afterward the same 
booksellers received a copy of 
“The Murray Hill Gazette,” a 
broadside, one page of which simu- 
lated in appearance the front page 
of a small city daily. “Three Van- 
ish Near Oakville; Police Baffled” 
and “Statement of Educator Re- 
veals Further Mystery” were two 
of the headlines of the “Gazette,” 
while the body of the text treated 
the mystery of the red lamp as it 
would have been treated in a sen- 
sation-seeking newspaper. In addi- 


tion there was a picture of Mrs. 
Rinehart, the caption of which an- 
nounced that she was reporting the 
case. Another item called atten- 
tion to famous mysteries of the 
past, each one referring to one of 
the author’s earlier books. 

Next came the advertising di- 
rected at the consumer. This was 
made up of two units of publica- 
tion space; individual advertise- 
ments on “The Red Lamp” and 
“list” advertisements featuring the 
book as one of the Doran list. In 
the meantime, other Doran books 
published during the summer men- 
tioned the book on their jackets. 


A UNIQUE WINDOW DISPLAY 


Dealers were furnished a win- 
dow display consisting of a red 
lamp, a butcher knife, a broken 
eye-glass, pieces of rope, etc., each 
of which appeared in the book as 
a clue. 

For the trade, there were full- 
page advertisements in the trade 
press. Form letters and circulars 
followed. Some of these were de- 
voted entirely to the book and 
others featured it in connection 
with other Doran publications. 

Dealers were offered imprinted 
postcards to be sent to their cus- 
tomers who would be interested in 
“The Red Lamp.” In addition, 
dealers could obtain a booklet on 
Mrs. Rinehart’s works at a cost 
of two-and-one-half cents. 

This is by no means a complete 
picture of the advertising and mer- 
chandising plans which Doran put 
behind “The Red Lamp.” It will 
give, however, some idea of what 
one publisher can do and has done 
to push the sales of a single book. 

“What I Would Do If I Were 
a Publisher” has long been a fav- 
orite theme of conversation among 
self-appointed advertising experts. 
The answer, of course, in must 
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cases is “Go broke,” for these peo- 
ple who have so_ nonchalantly 
shied large rocks of criticism in 
the general direction of book ad- 
vertising have had only a partial 
conception of the problems of the 
publisher, 

The publisher has always been 
perfectly willing to admit that con- 
ditions are not ideal, but most of 
the plans offered him have been 
basically unsound and highly im- 
practical. 

The publisher’s case, briefly, is 
this : 

He is essentially a selling agent. 
His product, however, is one of 
the most ephemeral in the world. 
He cannot, like Campbell, bring 
out a new product and then hope 
to have sales on that product for 
a number of years. Campbell’s 
tomato soup has been a leader for 
many years and all Campbell ad- 
vertising can be directed toward 
pushing tomato soup and the score 
or so of other soups in the line— 
and this advertising can continue 
to gather momentum over a long 
period. 

Doran, however, brings out “The 
Red Lamp” and can hope at best 
to get a fairly immediate sale of 
several hundred thousand copies. 
Of course, sales will continue for 
years but they will taper off in 
volume until they become almost 
nothing. Next year, Mrs. Rinehart 
will bring out a new book and the 
process starts all over again—with 
this reservation: Mrs. Rinehart 
has built up a certain amount of 
good-will for her name, this good- 
will translating itself into what 
some authors like to call “her 
public.” 


HERE’S THE RUB 


Here’s the rub, however: Let 
Mrs. Rinehart take her books to 
another publisher and her sales 
will keep up to about the same 
level, provided the other publisher 
puts behind them the proper amount 
of advertising. So far as Mrs. 
Rinehart is concerned, Doran has 
built sales for her books because 
they are Rinehart books, not 
Doran books. There you have the 
nub of the whole problem. 
Another difficulty is that in addi- 
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tion to the Rineharts and Wal- 
poles and Arlens on the Doran 
list, there are a great many Smiths 
and Joneses who have no public 
because they have written few 
books. Yet the publisher must 
carry their books, hoping to build 
them into Rineharts and Walpoles 
and Arlens. 

Thus the analogy of the pub- 
lisher and the selling agent becomes 
clear. The author is the manu- 
facturer and the publisher is the 
selling agent. He has to take on 
a new tomato soup every year and 
push it with all the fervor he gave 
to last year’s tomato soup. In the 
meantime, he must do what he can 
to build good-will for his imprint, 
good-will that will have its first 
effect on the retailers and its sec- 
ond effect on the consumer. 

Last year Doran spent about 
10 per cent of gross sales on 
advertising. In the two months pre- 
ceding Christmas the company in- 
vested $25,000 in excess of its ad- 
vertising budget to further book 
sales. In the Baker & Taylor fall 
list of the seventy-five most popu- 
lar books, ranked according to 
sales made by the Baker & Taylor 
Company, Doran places ten books, 
one of the books taking second 
place. 

Therefore Doran may be taken 
as an example of a successful pub- 
lisher, with more than its share of 
best sellers and with a willingness 
to spend a greater percentage of 
gross sales for advertising than 
the average advertiser. For this 
reason a brief study of what 
Doran is doing to advertise books 
will show how one representative 
publisher, who is perhaps more 
progressive than the average, is 
trying to overcome difficult prob- 
lems. In this study there should 
be much of interest to the adver- 
tiser in other fields whose prob- 
lems may be somewhat analogous 
to those faced by the publisher. 

Doran is trying to do one thing 
pre-eminently: to build good-will 
for the Doran imprint. It can't 
hope to have the casual buyer rush 
into the bookstore and demand “a 
Doran book” regardless of who 
wrote the book, but it does want 
to make it possible for that same 
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Waiting— 
a ten-million dollar 
radio market 


Back in 1918 the exports ot 
radio and telegraph apparatus 
fom the United States 
amounted to less than $400,- 
000. Three years later ex- 
ports had risen to $1,000,000. 
Then came broadcasting. Ex- 
ports of radio apparatus alone 
in 1922 reached $2,897,799. 
In 1923 the figure was $3,448,- 
112. 1924 the figure jumped 
to $6,030,914. And last year 
exports of radio sets, parts and 
accessories from the United 
States reached the phenomenal 
figure of $10,000,000. 

Interest in radio grows daily 
in foreign countries. Broad- 
casting stations are in full 
swing. New ones are under 
construction. Most countries 
have no native companies turn- 
ing out radio apparatus. For- 
eign markets therefore look to 
America to supply their radio 


needs. 
In 1926 you can_ increase 


your sales to foreign markets. 
You can make shipments at a 
time when domestic business is 
heavy—in the late 
spring and early summer. 
“Radio Retailing” has worked 
out a plan whereby _infor- 


not so 


mation on American radio sell- 
ing methods and American radio 
manufacturers’ products will be 
placed before every known 
radio merchant in _ foreign 
countries in the months of 
March, April and May. Radio 
manufacturers who participate 
in this plan will be reaching 
their domestic market and at 
no extra cost they will be 
reaching the $10,000,000 for- 
eign market. 

Information on this foreign 
trade plan as well as complete 
data on radio conditions in 
each foreign 
radio broadcasting is being 
done will be gladly furnished 
upon request. Address 


country where 





RADIO RETAILING 


473 Tenth Avenue, New York City 
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buyer when he sees a book with 
the Doran imprint to feel im- 
pressed with that book’s potential 
value. Let the company explain 
its attitude in its own words as 
taken from a recent advertise- 
ment. 


THe VALUE oF AN IMPRINT 

No publisher’s imprint makes a suc- 
cessful book; but a succession of fine 
books has made the Doran imprint. Un- 
like the manufacturer of shoes or auto- 
mobiles the publisher has no brand. Each 
book is a new brand. He does not 
assure you of absolute uniformity to 
pattern and material; on the contrary, 
the Doran imprint stands for individ- 
uality and variety. It would be foolish 
to say that you will like every book 
bearing the Doran mark. But it will 
be worth your while to remember, in 
examining the new Doran books at your 
bookseller’s that they were chosen from 
a reading public as wide and diverse as 
the United States and that the editorial 
judgment and belief which selected the 
books you know also stand sponsor for 
those that are new to you. It is a 
matter of great pride that the Doran 
imprint, wherever you see it, should be 
the mark of the best books. 


To sell the imprint, of course, 
has been the aim of all publishers. 
They have seen in this aim their 
only opportunity to set up a brand 
name. A few have been partially 
successful. It is probable that no 
publisher ever will be entirely suc- 
cessful, but in the methods used 
by Doran to work toward that end 
will be seen the combination of 
factors that make up the com- 
pany’s advertising plan. 

Doran is in an anomalous situa- 
tion, as is every publisher. If the 
company were: selling books only 
by mail and concentrating on one 
or two standard sets it would worry 
very little about the imprint. It 
could shout its head off about the 
merits of John D’Arblay, the 
world’s greatest writer of sex 
stories, and spend its time entirely 
in selling D’Arblay. D’Arblay 
would be its bread and butter, and 
it wouldn’t care about building 
prestige for the Doran imprint. 

The company can’t afford to do 
this, but if D’Arblay is one of its 
authors and is well known it must 
do a great amount of advertising 
in which the chief emphasis is on 
his work. The problem, then, is 
to tie D’Arblay to the company’s 
imprint in such a way that D’Arh- 
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lay will lose none of his presti 
and will be satisfied that the “a 
pany. is giving him the proper 
amount of advertising and yet at 
the same time to give the book. 
seller and the reader the idea that 
D’Arblay is just one of the Doran 
authors. 

The backbone of the selling 
plan must be a good list of authors 
and this list Doran has with Wal. 
pole, Arlen, Mrs. Rinehart, Cobb 
Packard, Connor, Pedlar and 
Swinnerton, to mention a few of 
the outstanding Doran authors, 

The next step is to link these 
authors to the Doran name and in 
this way to bring attention to un- 
known authors whose work car- 
ries the Doran imprint. 

As a beginning Doran has built 
a distinctive type of advertising 
made up of the following units: 
The Doran colophon (“Doran 
Books” in white against a black 
background), distinctive type faces 
and individual groupings of these 
faces, a distinctive border and a 
certain type of layout, flexible but 
always meaning Doran. 

Now as to types of advertising. 

First, there is the “list” adver- 
tisement, by which the publisher 
means copy that lists a number 
of books with a short paragraph 
about each. This is not high pres- 
sure copy. You can’t do much 
selling in a single paragraph nor 
can you sell very hard when you 
list a dozen or fifty products. 

The list advertisement is essen- 
tially news, news for the trade 
and for the reader. The Walpole 
fan sees an announcement of the 
latest Walpole book and at the 
same time finds his attention 
called to a new book by Aldous 
Huxley, which, from the short de- 
scription, seems interesting. In 
such advertisements there is al- 
ways a liberal sprinkling of com- 
paratively unknowns among the 
celebrities. 

The chief value of list adver- 
tising is that it ties a list of good 
books to a publisher’s imprint and 
helps the Smiths get their names 
into juxtaposition with the Hux- 
leys and the Arlens. Three things 
are accomplished: The popular 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The Chicago Evening 
American’s Auto- 
mobile Show Num- 
ber will be published 
Monday, February Ist. 


Here is an opportun- 
ity to“display’ your 
cars before more than 
1,200,000 readers. 


The Chicago Ameri- 
can reaches far more 
homes in this rich 
responsive market 
than can be reached 
through any other 
Chicago evening 
newspaper. 
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THE FEBRUARY 
ISSUE— 


Greatest in Size—with 200 pages and covers. 


Greatest in Advertising Volume—with more 
commercial advertising than was carried in four 
weekly issues of February, 1925. 


Greatest in Circulation—with well over 
1,100,000 copies. i 


Greatest in Editorial Contents—with such 
articles as ‘‘Iowa Corn and Credit” by C. F. 
Curtiss; ‘‘Bread Merger and Farmers’ Wheat’”’ 
by I. K. Russell; ‘‘Power and Super-power” by 
Major G. R. Young; “‘Money”’ by R. P. Craw- 
ford; “‘Equality for Agriculture” by R. W. 
Thatcher; “‘ The Future of Agricultural Colleges’’ 
by William Oxley Thompson; “‘ Railroad Consoli- 
dation or Government Ownership”? by Senator 
Simeon D. Fess, and others; with five short sto- 
ries, a complete women’s department, and the 
greatest technical farm departments. 


OUNITY (jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Publishers of 
The Country Gentleman, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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authors are featured, their work 
is tied in with that of the less 
popular authors, and the whole ap- 
pears under the Doran auspices. 

The book jacket is another form 
of list advertising. Here the same 
process is followed. Each buyer 
of “The Red Lamp” finds on the 
jacket a list advertisement of 
other Doran books—done in the 
same general style as the Doran 
advertisements in consumer and 
trade mediums. Thus Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart is being used as an 
advance agent for other Doran 
books. ; 

A transitional type of advertis- 
ing, which is neither list nor indi- 
vidual, is best “explained by refer- 
ence to an advertisement which ap- 
peared in a national medium of 
wide circulation before Christmas. 
This was headed “4 books” and 
featured books by Mrs. Rinehart, 
Irvin Cobb, Ralph Connor and 
Frank L. Packard. In typography 
it broke away almost entirely from 
the general style of the company’s 
advertisements, but at the bottom 
was shown a picture of the four 
books with the Doran colophon su- 
perimposed. Usually, however, 
this transitional type carries all the 
earmarks of a Doran advertise- 
ment. 

Finally comes the individual ad- 
vertisement, which in turn is 
divided into two types. The first 
is the advertisement featuring a 
single book. Where sales will run 
into the hundreds of thousands 
these advertisements range all the 
way from color inserts in the trade 
press and full pages in literary 
reviews down to two or three-inch 
advertisements on book pages in 
newspapers. They devote them- 
selves entirely to one book and 
to that book alone. 

The next type of this kind of 
advertising is represented by an 
Arlen advertisement, wherein the 
entire Arlen list was featured. 
There was a picture of Arlen, of 
Iris March, a paragraph about 
Arlen and a list of his books. 

Other kinds of advertising di- 
rected at the consumer are nu- 
merous. There is the occasional 
window display, a form of adver- 
tising which is just beginning to 
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come into its own so far as the 
bookseller is concerned. There are 
the folders and form letters, sent 
out by booksellers to their custom- 
ers, furnished the retailer, however, 
by the company. There are posters 
for store use. There are special 
booklets on individual authors. 

As yet I haven’t touched on 
what Doran considers the most 
important unit in the whole plan, 
the bookseller. He has been left 
out intentionally, because in a 
sense all advertising is directed at 
him, even though it is intended for 
the consumer’s reading. There- 
fore consider that the advertising 
which has already been described 
is planned always for its indirect 
effect on the retailer. 


DIRECT SALES OF BOOKS NOT WANTED 
BY DORAN 


Last year Doran sold 98.55 per 
cent of its books through book- 
sellers. No effort is made to get 
direct sales, except in one rather 
unusual type of campaign. In these 
instances Doran tries a list in 
a mail-order circular, and if it is 
successful, the circular is given to 
the bookseller at somewhat less 
than cost for use on the book- 
seller’s own list of customers. 

First, of course, in advertising 
to the bookseller is the trade press. 
Here the company uses the same 
types of advertising that is used 
in consumer mediums. The only 
change is that the tone is differ- 
ent and the selling appeal is to the 
bookseller rather than the reader. 
It is interesting to note, however, 
that a great deal of the advertis- 
ing directed at the bookseller, 
might, with a few changes, be for 
the consumer. 

The reason for this is as ob- 
vious as it is sound. The book- 
seller can’t sell many books that 
aren’t readable. Therefore reader 
interest is the biggest factor with 
the dealer. 

Next comes direct-mail advertis- 
ing in the form of letters and 
folders, and here it is well to 
mention an unusual postcard cam- 
paign conducted during the pre- 
Christmas season. 

This took the form of “The 
Doran Free Press,” a _ postcard 
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magazine the subhead of which 
bore the words, “Free Subscrip- 
tions—Free Speech—Free Adver- 
tising.” It had a life of fifty-four 
days beginning on October 19. 

Each issue of “The Free Press 
bore a message about book pub- 
lishing, book selling and individual 
books. They were signed in fac- 
simile autograph by George H. 
Doran, John Farrar and Stanley 
Rinehart, manager of the com- 
pany. Through this medium the 
company discussed various phases 
of its business as applied to the 
bookseller’s business. One issue 
was sent out each day so that for 
fifty-four days the bookseller was 
the target of a barrage of direct 
mail. ‘ : 

The copy of the first issue will 
give some idea of the general tone 
of the postcards. 

During more than forty years of 
active publishing I have contended for 
the bookseller as the logical distributor 
of the publisher’s product. Through 
these same forty years by every legiti- 
mate means I have assiduously culti- 
vated the friendship and support of the 
bookseller. Let me at once acknowledge 
with hearty thanks the fine response I 
have had from booksellers throughout the 
United States. They have made possible 
the present business. For the ensuin 
days, extending possibly into weeks, 
and my associates will aim through 
“The Free Press” to cultivate the de- 
velopment of this real friendship and 
understanding between your organization 
and mine and together we will try to 
sell a great many more Doran books. 

Grorce H. Doran. 


” 


Says an official of the company = 
“The plan met with extraordinary 
success. It gave the book trade a 
line on the difficulties we must con- 
tend with, and showed them a very 
up-to-date business method. It in- 
troduced many good books to them 
personally by .offering them com- 
plimentary copies. It showed 
them, among other things, that 
only by their profiting could we 
profit, and that we recognize this 
fact.” 

The complete files of “The Free 
Press” are a pretty thorough dis- 
cussion in tabloid form of the 
Doran business. Individual books 
are treated. Advertising and sell- 
ing problems are discussed. And 
the final issue, which was a large 
folder instead of a postcard, 
showed samples of the many ad- 
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vertisements Doran was using to 
seli Doran books. 

In addition to the methods just 
mentioned there is, of course, per- 
sonal work done by the salesmen 
who are continually meeting the 
booksellers. This is an important 
phase of the company’s work, 

Let me re-emphasize the fact 
that the company considers the 
bookseller the key to the situation, 
Few retailers stand in quite the 
same relation to the customer as 
does the bookseller. He is an ad- 
viser as well as a_ salesman. 
Numerous customers come to his 
store with no real idea of the 
books they want to buy. They re- 
quest a “good deteetive yarn,” “an 
unusual biography,” “something 
good in modern essays” or perhaps 
“a good book of poetry.” It is the 
bookseller who tries to fathom 
their desires and give them the 
kind of reading they want, and he 
is the man who sells more than 
98 per cent of Doran production. 

Therefore in any consideration 
of publishers’ advertising the book- 
seller comes first. All consumer 
advertising is indirectly advertis- 
ing to the bookseller. Dealer helps, 
such as display and direct-mail 
literature, have their strong effect 
on the dealer. It is the dealer 
who most of all must be impressed 
with the imprint of Doran. 

It is impossible in the brief 
space of a few pages to discuss all 
the ramifications of even one pub- 
lisher’s advertising and _ selling 
plans. It is possible, however, to 
high-spot these plans and to show 
what the publisher is driving at. 
As I pointed out before, Doran 
has no foolish dream that con- 
sumers will flock to bookstores 
and demand Doran books just be- 
cause they are Doran books, but 
the company does feel, as it ex- 
pressed itself in regard to its im- 
print, that it can build enough con- 
fidence in the imprint to influence 
the buyer in favor of the books 
published by Doran. Most of all, 
however, it wins the support of 
the dealer who is the most impor- 
tant link in the entire chain. Once 
the dealer is firmly behind the 
Doran imprint a big step has been 
taken toward advertising success. 
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Again Detroit 
News Is First 


LASSIFIED advertis- 
ing, depending neither 
on layout, typography or 
expert copy writing for re- 
sults, more truly reflects 
the actual pulling power of 
a newspaper than any other 
type of printed appeal. In 
1925 The Detroit News not 
only overwhelmingly led 
all of its local competitors, 
but also showed the largest 
gain among all American 
newspapers, The Detroit 
News gaining 128,134 want 
ads in 1925 over 1924. 





Leadership in every type of selling advertising is 
the natural corollary of classified leadership. During 
1925 The News also established a new high mark for 
total advertising, with 33,366,494 lines, leading all other 
metropolitan newspapers in America. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 
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Procter & Gamble 
Revive an Advertising 
Character 


After a Lapse of About Two Years 
Procter & Gamble Decide to 
Bring Back a Favorite Adver- 
tising Character, and by a Clever 
Idea Achieve Considerable News 
Interest in the Announcement 


GA JOLLYCO surprised the 
world of advertising charac- 
ters on January 10 with her unex- 
pected marriage to the son of old 
Dr. Verity. The first inkling that 
her many consumer friends had of 
the wedding came when they read 
of the event as reported by The 
Procter & Gamble Company in its 
newspaper advertising. 

The wedding and the events 
leading up to it are interesting 
because of their advertising sig- 
nificance. They form the basis 
of an ingenious plan which was 
evolved to renew an advertising 
series which Procter & Gamble 
discontinued about two years ago. 
The series in which Sally made her 
advertising debut also introduced 
the whole Jollyco family, mother, 
father, son, baby, maid, and even 
the Jollyco’s dog. In all, there 
were about fourteen characters. 

Throughout the series, little in- 
cidents of human interest were 
made the guiding spirit of the 
copy. Of course, these incidents 
tied up to the general copy theme 
but the characters were treated in 
such a manner as not to make it 
impossible for the advertising to 
depend on them for interest. 

The public responded to the 
little problems of the Jollyco 
family. Letters were received 
from people who spoke of Sally as 
a human being and suggestions 
were given as to what she ought to 
do. When she ceased to appear, 
more letters were received asking 
when she would return. Because 
of the number of friends which 
she had made, it was decided to 
renew the series and bring Sally 
back, The new campaign started 
about a week ago in New York 
newspapers, where she was orig- 
inally born. 
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Instead of bringing back the 
whole family, however, it is un- 
derstood that Procter & Gamble 
will aim to centre the public’s jn- 
terest in Sally because of her ap- 
peal to the younger folks. 

The manner in which the thread 
of the theme of the preceding 
series has been picked up and 
woven into the fabric of the new 
series is a clever bit of advertis- 
ing workmanship. Just as an in- 
dividual prominent in the public 
eye is unheard of in the news re- 
ports of the day while his life is 
uneventful so, it appears, Sally was 
unheard of in the intervening 
time. But when her marriage was 
arranged, Procter & Gamble im- 
mediately recognized the  im- 
portance of passing this news on 
to her friends. In marrying the 
son of Dr. Verity, who had been 
the Jollyco family physician, an- 
other touch of romance was added 
to the introductory advertisement 
which is treated very much in news 
fashion. This arrangement, very 
naturally, provides the new series 
with a wealth of human-interest 
material. Sally, undoubtedly, will 
find Ivory soap an opportune solu- 
tion to many of the problems which 
will arise in her new home. 

Apparently, what people like 
most about the Jollyco copy char- 
acters is the fact that they are 
made up of average people who do 
things in a human way, not in an 
advertising way. This treatment 
will prevail in the new series. 
There will be no forced situation 
to make Sally advertise Ivory soap. 
She will talk about it because she 
is interested in it. The human ele- 
ment always will be first, the ad- 
vertising second. 

Behind the entire campaign is 
an effort to. do an editorial job 
and apply it to advertising pur- 
poses. It closely simulates the 
work of a newspaper specialty 
writer who is assigned to cover a 
character who is in the public 
view. It is this treatment which 
has enabled Procter & Gamble to 
renew its old campaign so 
smoothly. Their previous adver- 
tising gave Sally life and, when 
they married her to Phil Verity, 
what could be more logical than 
to let the public in on the secret? 
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Nearly a Million-Line’ 
Gain in 1925! 


*993,294 to be exact 


E EVENING WORLD closed the 

year 1925 with a gain of 993,294 

lines of advertising, one of the largest 
increases in its history. 
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It is all the more notable that this gain 
of 12.6% came at the climax of a two- 
year period marked by the most sensa- 
tional changes New York newspaperdom 
has ever. known in a similar length of 
time. 

THE EVENING WORLD'S total Dry 
Goods gain of 878,142 lines is more than 
double the combined gains in this classi- 
fication of all other evening newspapers. 
It is within 10,000 lines of the combined 
Dry Goods gains of the entire morning 
paper field. 


Mo 


\* 


In Men’s Wear advertising, another 
test of a newspaper’s virility, THE 
EVENING WORLD'S gain was double 
that of its nearest competitor, and 
10,000 lines greater than the combined 
gains of the evening paper field. 


The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Your Share of The 49"State'’s 
Big Volume of Automotive Business 


--through the columns of the St. Louis Globe- Democrat 


You can do it at low cost. . 


ing tremendous gains in The 

49th State. People are 
buying cars as never before. ; 
Remarkable industrial development 
is calling for trucks and more 
trucks. Bus transportation 
is rapidly expanding. 


Sine t of automobiles are show- 


Gleaming highways alive with gas- 
fed motors and spinning “rubber” 
lead into St. Louis from every 
direction — Metropolis and Capital 
of this great commonwealth. 


Car registrations increased 27 per 
cent during the 14 months ending 
January 1, 1925. Within this period 
and not including the big gains of 
1925, for which figures will soon be 
available, this market for cars, tires, 


oil, gasoline and accessories has 
increased 27 per cent. 


There is a passenger car for every 
1% families. 724,336 automobiles 
are in service. 647,857 passenger 
cars and 76,479 tracks. 


It is estimated that nearly $100,- 
000,000 worth of new cars and 
trucks will be purchased in 1926 
and that $295,000,000 will be spent 
to keep these cars going. 


Advertisers who are out to win 
their share of the big volume of 
business in this $395,000,000 auto- 
motive market use The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat because it covers 
this market as no other paper even 
claims to do.* 
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The Big. Special 
SHOW NUMBER 


Sunday, Feb. QI. 


The St. Louis Automobile Show 
will take place February 22nd 
to 27th. The entire 49th State 
will then be thinking automo- 
biles. Make the people of this 
market think about yours—in 
the big Annual Show Number 
of The Globe-Democrat, Sun- 
day, February 21st. 





















The 30 car distributors in St. Louis 
who showed a substantial increase 
in business in 1925, all used com- 
manding advertising space in The 
Globe-Democrat. 





It is the car owner’s guide. Regu- i 
larly carries the big volume of pas- One of America’s 
senger car, truck and national tire Greatest Markets 
display advertising. Led all St. Louis 
newspapers in 1924, and again last 
year by big margins. 


Be sure that your message is in the 
big special Show Number on Sun- 
day, February 21st. 


SPN TEN eR rw rm 





as : 
| What the 49th State Tour 

y ff Means to Advertisers 

es es 

eres, IHE great reader interest which The 
a Globe-Democrat enjoys among car owners is 

reflected in the success of The 49th State Tour 

4 Club, a motoring club organized and maintained 

; : by this newspaper. Although barely six months 

it old, its membership numbers more than 3,500 

and keeps on growing. 
n *The Globe-Democrat is *Out in The 49th State 


read by more automobile outside of St. Louis the 
f owners in metropolitan supremacy of this great 
St. Louis than any other newspaper is not even chal- 
daily. By actual test its lenged, and this part of 
Sunday circulation almost the market, with 372 towns 
exactly parallels automo- of more than 1,000 popula- 
bile ownership, ward by tion, takes 81% of all gars 
ward and in the suburbs. purchased in this market. 


Hemocrat 


‘il inthe 49th State Doriand ‘Agency, Ltd. = = London 
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FORCED | 
COMBINATIONS 


are wasteful 


Optional combinations 
make for economy 


SELL your product in Kansas 


City at lowest cost. 


Compare these line rates with 
those of other newspapers any- 
where. 


Kansas City Journal 
(Morning) 

Kansas City Post — 
(Evening) 

Kansas City Journal-Post .. . 170,509... .30¢ 
(Sunday) 


OPTIONAL COMBINATIONS 
Morning and evening ... -40¢ 
Morning and Sunday 316,287. . . .40¢ 
Evening and Sunday 326,817... .40¢ 


(Figures as of September 30, 1925) 


Kansas City Journal Jost 


LORENZEN E. THOMPSON, INC. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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Why the Cost Per Inquiry Some- 
times Seems Too High 


Lack of Advertising Continuity in Face of Growing Competition Causes 
Situation Wherein Blame Is Often Misplaced 


INTERLOCKING Fence ComPany 
Morton, Iti. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been a regular reader of 
Punters’ Ink for a good many years. 

So naturally I ran across the article 
you published in the issue of August 
6, 1925, pertaining to the advertising 
of our friend, A. Wilkinson, adver- 
tising manager of the Gordon-Van Tine 
Company. I recently wrote him a letter 
telling him some of our troubles. 

We use small advertisements usually 
one inch, sometimes twenty lines up to 
seventy lines in nearly all of the national 
and better State farm papers. We have 
been advertising over a period of about 
twenty years. We used to buy these 
inquiries as low as twenty-five cents but 
around the war days for forty cents; 
however, in the last year or two the 
cost has risen to practically double this 


amount. 

In the letter from Mr. Wilkinson he 
suggested that I write to you and felt 
that you would be glad to give us any 
information that you have with regard 
to your investigations as to why the cost 
of these inquiries is constantly rising. 

INTERLOCKING FENCE COMPANY 
ETZ, 
President. 


[: seems to us that eighty cents 
is not an unreasonable price for 
a fence manufacturer to pay for 
an inquiry from farm-paper adver- 


tising. The Gordon-Van Tine 
Company, to whom Mr. Getz re- 
fers, pays, a great deal more than 
this and makes a satisfactory net 
profit from the transaction. But, 
of course, Gordon-Van Tine can 
afford to pay more on account of 
the nature of its product. The fig- 
ure that Gordon-Van Tine pays 
for farm paper inquiries would be 
altogether out of the question for 
the Interlocking Fence Company. 
On the same basis, eighty cents 
might be too much for a manufac- 
turer to pay for an inquiry lead- 
ing to the sale of a small specialty 
costing only a few dollars. 

A person acquainted with adver- 
tising costs only casually, if at all, 
probably would conclude after 
reading the Interlocking Fence 
Company’s letter that farm papers 
had boosted their rates 100 per 
cent since the war. Of course, 
Mr. Getz does not mean this. The 


fact is that farm paper rates have 
increased only nominally since the 
war. And the advance, such as it 
is, has come about mainly through 
enlarged circulation rather than 
through any arbitrary action by 
publishers. In other words, gen- 
erally speaking, the farm-paper ad- 
vertiser is paying no more per 
thousand circulation than he was 
ten years ago. Indeed, it would 
be more accurate, all things con- 
sidered, to say that he is actually 
paying less. If the farm-paper 
publisher (and the same thing is 
true, of course, with other pub- 
lishers) would be guided wholly 
by his production costs, he prob- 
ably would be getting considerably 
more for his advertising space 
than he gets now. 

Figures we have in our own of- 
fice brought us to the above con- 
clusion. But, to make doubly sure, 
we consulted the space buyers in 
several leading advertising agen- 
cies. Then, we checked our find- 
ings against data in the office of 
Victor F. Hayden, secretary of the 
Agricultural Publishers’ Associa- 
tidbn. We can say, therefore, that 
if any farm-paper advertiser is 
paying too much for inquiries, it 
by no means follows that the pub- 
lisher is profiting accordingly. 

The reason then narrows down 
to three main possibilities. One is 
the effectiveness of the advertising 
itself. Another is the multipli- 
cation of competition among manu- 
facturers, The third is the grow- 
ing influence of the local store and 
the retail mail-order house in the 
farm market as against the manu- 
facturer who sells direct to the 
consumer as the Interlocking Fence 
Company does. 

Mr. Getz did not send us full 
information as to the quality, ex- 
tent and operating plan of his 
farm-paper advertising. For the 
sake of argument, therefore, we 
are presuming that it is properly 
conceived, and, at least so far as 
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the individual advertisement is 
concerned, effectively presented. 
But Mr. Getz’s remarks about the 
varying sizes of his advertisements 
leads us to wonder whether he is 
proceeding consistently with a well 
laid out program providing for 
proper continuity of effort. Our 
thought is that he may not be con- 
tinuously building up an advertis- 
ing structure that will yield the 
full measure of cumulative benefit 
as is done, for example, by the 
Gordon-Van Tine Company. 

Gordon-Van Tine, as was re- 
lated in the article in the August 
6, 1925 issue of Printers’ INK 
mentioned by Mr. Getz, adminis- 
ters its farm paper and periodical 
advertising in a way that enables 
it to chart in advance the results 
of the campaign and to keep down 
the cost through increased volume. 

Gordon-Van Tine has determined 
that an advertising campaign, dur- 
ing the first year it runs in a new 
medium, will bring in just enough 
business to pay for itself. It yields 
little, if any, net profit. The cost 
per inquiry, then, in this first year’s 
effort is prohibitively high, judged 
by current conditions and not look- 
ing ahead to the future. 

The second year, though, tells 
an entirely different story. The 
first year’s advertising then yields 
60 per cent of its maximum pull- 
ing power and the third year dt 
brings 40 per cent. The advertising 
placed during the second year pays 
for itself, the 60 per cent of busi- 
ness coming from the first year’s 
effort. During the third year, the 
second year’s advertising comes 
along with its 60 per cent and the 
first year with 40 per cent. From 
that time on, the process is con- 
tinuous. 

By this time, the company has 
built something.. The cost per in- 
quiry has been greatly reduced. 
But if it went ahead on the con- 
ventional basis, having no clearly 
defined plan and advertising only 
as the spirit moved, it would not 
have this highly valuable cumula- 
tive effect. Its cost per inquiry 


would be determined mainly by 
the pulling power of a new adver- 
tisement. 

There no longer is any guess- 
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work about things of this kind. 
Many firms judge the results of 
their advertising before it has had 
a chance to do anything, relatively 
speaking. They do not allow it to 
yield its cumulative benefits and 
then conclude it costs too much. 

And then there is the growth 
of manufacturing competition, 
which may be another element in 
advancing advertising costs. Com- 
pare the farm-paper advertising 
of ten years ago with that of to- 
day and you will see that a greater 
number of producers in almost 
every line are after the farmer’s 
business now than was the case 
then. A farmer may see several 
fence advertisements. If he is in- 
terested in fences he may reply to 
all of them. But, other things be- 
ing equal, the manufacturer with 
the most forceful presentation gets 
the greatest number of inquiries. 
Among the several aspirants for 
his business, the farmer picks the 
one that looks the best to him. 
The same thing is true in selling 
silos, cream separators, farming 
machinery, houses or anything else. 

If ten firms are after the farm- 
er’s business now, in place of the 
one, two or five that formerly was 
the case, and if they all advertise, 
it is inevitable that the inquiries 
will be divided among them. Some 
will get more and some less. None 
will get all. The cost per inquiry 
is bound to be higher. 

The manufacturer selling the 
farmer direct should recognize 
the growing influence of the retail 
store, to say nothing of the ad- 
mitted power of the mail-order 
houses in selling the farmer. Re- 
tailers are fast learning that they 
have to do the decent thing in 
pricing and that they must have 
a reasonable assortment of the 
merchandise the farmer wants. 
When they give price and range 
of selection the farmer is. disposed 
to favor them because of the better 
service he can get from them. 
Mail-order houses are constantly 
getting stronger. They are now ex- 
tending their influence by estab- 
lishing retail stores and thus add- 
ing to the already great outlets 
provided by their catalogues. 

These influences tend to make 
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The Times-Picayune 


Leads Next New Orleans 
Newspaper by 


112% in 


National Advertising 


Here is the standing of the New Orleans news- 
papers in National Advertising in 1925, as tabu- 
lated by the Assistant Secretary of the New 
Orleans Publishers’ Association: 


lines 
The Times-Picayune ....... 2,772,775 
(mornings and Sunday) 
ed a dy ih ee 1,308,918 
(evenings and Sunday) 
5 iS. ie dake em 966,694 
(evenings and Sunday) 
ns on a eeee aw 991,217 


(week-day mornings) 





The Times-Picayune in 1925 carried 490 exclu- 
sive national accounts, including many of the 
best known in the United States. 


The New Orleang 
Cimes-Pirayune 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Ine., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St, Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta. Pacific 
Coast Repr.: R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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competition harder for the manu- 
facturer who sells direct. If he is 
content to go along with the pro- 
cession he is bound to get fewer 
inquiries than he did ten years ago 
and this will mean that each in- 
quiry will cost more. But, if he 
will apply advertising on the long- 
pull, cumulative plan (consider- 
ing, of course, that his merchan- 
dise can hold its own, or better, 
against competition) he can sell 
the farm trade. The thing works 
in propositions such as houses and 
farm machinery. It ought to do 
equally well, if not better, with 
fence and similar merchandise.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Three New Committees for 


Associated Business Papers 
Malcolm Muir, president of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., has 
announced the appointnent of the fol- 
lowing special committees: 

Spring Meeting: Ry C. Pearson, Econ- 
omist Group, } York, chairman; 
i H. Bragdon, Textile World, New 
ork; Cla - Cooper, Mill Sup lies, 
Chicago; J. H. McGraw, Jr., McGraw- 
Hill , Inc., New York, and A. W. 
Shaw, A . Shaw Co., icago. 
Associated Clubs Convention Pro- 
gram: Crain, Jr., Class, Chicago, 
chairman; William uxman, McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc., New York; George 
Hays, Penton Publishing Co., N New 
ork; E. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engi- 
neering, Chicago, and George Slate, 
— Publishing Co., New 


Editorial Awards: M. C. Robbins, 
nition Publishing Co., New York, 
chairman; Willard Chevalier, McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc., New York; John H. 
Van Deventer, Industrial Management, 
New York; James H. Stone, Shoe Re- 
toiler, Boston and Harland J. Wright, 
Chicago Merchants Economist. 


N. W. Ayer Transfers Wesley 
A. Gilman 


Wesley A. Gilman, who has been 
yy of the Boston office of N. = 
Ayer & Son, has been advanced to 
executive position in the Philadelphia 
office. He is succeeded in the Boston 
office H. L. Hodgson, who has been 
a mem of the Boston staff for sev- 
eral years. 


Copper-Clad Range Account to 
pocentnned Agency 


Comme — -Clad Malleable Range 
t. Louis, has placed its ad- 


pen account ge the Chappelow 
Advertising that city. An 
initial campaign — & for the use of 


newspapers and farm papers in the 
Middle West. 
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National Outdoor Bureau Re- 
Elects Officers 


The National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., at its recent annual meet- 
ing, re-elected the following officers: 
President, rge C. Sherman; vice. 
president, William D. McJunkin; secre- 
tary, R. P. Clayberger; assistant secre. 
tary, Miss M. A. Sherman; treasurer, 
F. J. Ross, and assistant treasurer, Dan 
iel Volkmar. 

The following were elected members 
of the board of directors: Harold F. 
Barber, J. W. Barber Advertising 
Agency, Boston; George W. Belsey, 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland; Starling 
H. Busser, he ee Batten ’Co., Inc., 
New York; R Aig ne rger, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New ork and W. C. 
D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. 
Louis; 

Henry T. Ewald, Campbell-Ewald 
Co., Detroit; R. W. St. Hill, The 
H. K. McCann Co., New York; Don 
Francisco, Lord & Thomas, Los Ange 
les; Gilbert Kinney, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., New York and W. R. Massen 
gale, Massengale Advertising Agency, 


es 

e McGuckin, Eugene McGuckin 
Co., n SShiladelphia; William D. McJun- 
kin, McJunkin Advertising Co., Chicago; 

Fred J. Ross, F. J. Ross Co., inc., New 
York; George C. Sherman, Sherman & 
Lebair, Inc., New York and Mason 
Warner, Mason Warner Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

The executive committee includes the 
following: Messrs. Busser, Clayberger, 
Hill, Ewald, Kinney, McJunkin, Ross 
and Sherman. 

Mr. McJunkin, Mr. Ross and Mr 
Sherman are trustees for stockholders 


“Kelly” Cigar Account with 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


The American Cigar Company is con 
templating a newspaper campaign on its 
Kelly Boquet Cigar throughout the 
South and Southwest. The advertising 
of this brand will be directed by the 
New York office of Dorrance, Sullivan 
& Company, who also handle the ad- 
vertising of George W. Childs Cigars 
for the American Cigar Company. 


Change in Ownership of 
Springfield “Union” 

A controlling interest in the Spring 
field, Mass., Union has been sold to 
Sherman H. Bowles and family, own- 
ers of the Springfield Republican and 
News, by George von L. Meyer. There 
has been no change in policy or per 
sonnel. 


Marshall Field Elects 
D. M. Yates 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, 
have elected David M. Yates second vice- 
president. Mr. Yates, who has been 
general manager for the last ten years, 
has been with the company since 1887. 
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Reproduced from a full page in LIFE 
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OU advertisers —I hate to 
admit it, but what you say 
interests me MUCH. 


You may think you're talking 
about your product in your ads 
but you're not. You are talking 
about my money. (Try and get 
some of it!) 


Next, to my income, I like my 
expenses best, 


Well, you birds sit up nights 
trying to think up fine ways to give 
me more for what I spend. You 
vie with one another to offer me the 





YOU HAVE TRIED HARD, 
BUT YOU CAN’T BORE ME 


TUS spaghetti ad 


HUE at 
ond maior 
Wo Of ? 


most for a dollar. I like to see you 
vie. Vie on! 


I like to read your bloomin’ ads. 
I like to window-shop in news- 
papers and magazines. | like to 
compare your beans and belts and 
broughams. 


My dollars come hard. I like to 
see you fellows trying hard to get 
them. You make my money seem 
almost important. You give my 
coin the consideration it deserves. 


No. you boys don’t bore me for 
a minute. 


oi 
(a 























THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS 
ADVERTISING MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT 




















the consumer.” 


puttin 
advertising economics to the pu 
hope you advertisers like it. 





says “You have tried hard to bore me, but you can’t. 
new powder under old ag pny! the same old story of 
lic in a new way—that’s all—and we 


Lifre 


Andy Consumer might have said “All advertising has news value to 
But it strikes us we have heard that before. 


So Andy 
He is merely 


” 
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Li f° ex. 
Andy Consumer 


NE thing LIFE has learned is the use of 
humor for serious jobs. 











LIFE—like you—is a bit of a crusader. (You 
crusade to sell your goods, you know.) We 
checked Fourth of July foolishness. We un- 
checked horses. We told on Teapot Dome two 
years before it boiled over. And so forth. 


But the most fun LIFE ever had—and one of 
the most serious jobs LIFE ever tackled—has 
been our Andy Consumer crusade to tell the 
public the economic kindness advertising 
does ’em. 


It is working. We have made points with 
humor in the mouth of Andy Consumer that 
have been mere mumbles in the mouths of 
more ponderous apostles of the same gospel. 


After all, the public is people. They like 
humor. And this partially explains why more 
advertisers every week realize the advantage of 
putting their serious advertising messages into 
LIFE’S pages in an environment that is far from 
staid and solemn. 


LIFE’S reader amiability is an asset to every 
LIFE advertiser. 

















ANbY CONSUMER'S talks on 

advertising are published in 
pamphlet form. If you can distribute 
copies to salesmen, dealers or cus- 
tomers, LIFE will gladly furnish, at 
cost, reprints or plates of this series. 





CLAIR MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Boston Office: Chicago Office: 
127 Federal Street 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Better to stay out of 
a market like Greater 
Detroit until you are 
prepared to cover it 
right. That is easier 
than in most big sales 
fields---you can do 
the job here with two 
evening papers and 
two of the three 
Sundays. The Detroit 
Times offers a big 
slice of this coverage-— 
225,000 evenings and 
300,000 Sundays. 


Pp S Gained 1,596,381 lines 
ee of advertising in 1925 
over the previous year. 
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Ray Maxwell Wins Adver- 
tisers’ Golf Tourney 


Ray Maxwell, of New York, won the 
championship of the Winter Golf League 
of Advertising Interests which was held 
at Bermuda last week. He defeated 
W. Roy Barnhill, also of New York, 
by a score of four up and three to go 
in the final match of the tournament. 

George Bolte won the prize for low 
aggregate met score by turning in a 
card of 294 for the seventy-two holes. 
Mrs. J. F. Patton, of Pelham, N. Y., 
was the winner of the women’s cham- 
pionship. , 

In the finals of consolation play for 
those eliminated in the qualifying round 
of the main contest, Ernest Manson, of 
Boston, defeated Murray Purves, of 
that city. ; 

The following officers have been 
elected for 1926: President, Rodney E. 
Boone, New York; vice-president, Har- 
old Fisk, Pittsburgh; treasurer, Claire 
Maxwell, New York, and _ secretary, 
W. Roy Barnhill, New York. 


J. N. Shryock, Business Man- 
° ‘ . ” 
ager, Chicago “Daily News 

James N. Shryock, assistant business 
manager of the Chicago Daily News, has 
been made business manager. He has 
been with this publication for nine years. 

Leslie M. Barton is now advertising 
manager. He has been associated for 
several months with Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Daily News, in the pro- 
motion of the ‘‘100,000 Group of Ameri- 
can Cities.” Mr. Barton was formerly 
with McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, 
Detroit advertising agency. 

John B. Woodward, Inc., continues as 
Eastern representative at New York. 
Woodward & Kelly will continue to rep- 
resent the Daily News at Chicago and 
Detroit, and C. George Krogness con- 
tinues as Pacific Coast representative. 


Heads Chicago Business-Paper 
Publishers 


Paul I. Aldrich, of the National Pro- 
visioner, has become president of the 
Chicago Business Papers Association. 
J. R. Hannon, Motor Age, has been 
made vice-president, J. Knight Willy, 
Hotel Monthly, treasurer, and f 
Gilbert, Office Appliances, secretary. 


Agency Executive Made Bank 
Director 

_B. B. Geyer, general manager of The 

Geyer-Dayton Advertising Company, 

Dayton, Ohio, has been elected a di- 

rector of the Winters National Bank 

and Trust Company, of that city. 


P. O. Sergent Leaves Louis- 
ville ‘“Herald-Post” 


Paul O. Sergent has resigned as busi- 
hess manager of the Louisville, Ky., 
Herald-Post. 
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Southern Agency Council 
Meets 


A meeting of the Southern Council 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies was held at Atlanta, 
Ga., on | reel 16. Henry Tritchler, 
of the Chattanooga, Tenn., office of 
Nelson Chesman & Company, presided 
as chairman. In the evening a banquet 
was given at the Atlanta Biltmore Ho- 
tel in honor of James O’Shaughnessy, 
executive secretary of the association. 
Walter C. Johnson, publisher of the 
Chattanooga News, and president of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, was a guest of honor. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy, in a speech at 
the dinner, said: “The South will see 
the greatest increase in business during 
1926 that it has experienced in any one 
year in its history. Some people call 
this a boom. It is no boom at all. 
The South is simply coming into its 
own and doing things it should have 
done years ago.” 


Toledo “‘News-Bee” Appoint- 


ments 

H. E. Griffith has been appointed 
assistant to the advertising manager 
of the Toledo News-Bee. 

Charles Ozburn, formerly of the 
Cleveland Times, and of the Chicago 
office of Albert Frank & Company, has 
joined the News-Bee as manager of 
merchandising and promotion. 


Charles W. Hoyt Agency 


Augments Staff 
Frank R. Farnham and John D. 
Lucas have joined the plan department 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Mr. 
Farnham was formerly with Frank Sea- 
man, Inc. Mr. Lucas has been with 
the United States Rubber Company and 

the George Batten Company. 


Lewis S. Louer Dead 

Lewis S. Louer, fifty-three years old, 
vice-president and one of the owners of 
the Engineering and Contracting Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, died at that 
city on January 9. He was a director 
of the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion. 


Botsford-Constantine Advances 
Walker Campbell 


Walker Campbell has been made man- 
ager of the San Francisco office of the 
Botsford-Constantine Company, adver- 
tising agency. He has been co-manager 
of that office for the past six months. 


Chicago Office for 
H. L. Winer 


The H. L. Winer Special Agency, 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
has opened an office at Chicago. Frank 
Seider is in charge as Western manager. 
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Poor Richard 
Club Celebrates Coming 
of Age 


Honors Franklin’s Birthday with 
Pilgrimage to His Grave—Trade- 
Marks Made Theme of Annual 
Banquet and Their Development 
through History Traced by Poor 
Richard Players 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S 

birthday was observed by his 
namesake, the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, with the usual elabo- 
rate ceremony with which the club 
annually celebrates this event. This 
year, as the birthday fell on a Sun- 
day, the celebration was held the 
following day, January 18. 

The annual banquet, in addition, 
marked another important page in 
the history of the club which now 
enters upon its twenty-first year. 
Howard C. Story, president, and 
Rowe Stewart, vice-president, in 
brief speeches, emphasized the re- 
sponsibilities which the club is to 
carry on in its coming-of-age year, 
in connection with the work it is to 
perform in making successful both 
the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition and the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

Together with a delegation from 
the Advertising Club of New York, 
headed by Charles C. Green, presi- 
dent, members of the Poor Richard 
Club made a pilgrimage to the 
grave of Franklin. Wreaths from 
each organization, and also one 
from President Coolidge, were 
placed upon the grave. Added im- 
pressiveness was given to this cere- 
mony because of the participation 
by the Federal Government, which 
was represented by the Postal De- 
partment. The Post Office had in 
the line of march a postman in 
Colonial costume, on _ horseback, 
typical of the mail delivery service 
when Franklin was Postmaster 
General. In contrast there was 
also a modern mail truck which 
was driven alongside. 

The banquet in the evening was 
attended by more than 1,200 mem- 
bers and guests, including W. F. 
Kendrick, mayor of Philadelphia, 
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and C. K. Woodbridge, president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. Mayor Kendrick 
extended the appreciation of the 
city for the plans which the club 
is developing for a campaign to ad- 
vertise Philadelphia to the nation. 

The banquet, which featured no 
speakers, was entitled a “Trade- 
Mark Dinner” and this motif was 
carried out in every phase of the 
affair. The ballroom of the Bell- 
vue-Stratford was decorated with 
cutouts and _ posters _ illustrating 
many of the prominent trade char- 
acters of national advertisers. 

The feature of the evening was 
a performance of the Poor Richard 
Players. Starting with the Garden 
of Eden, the histrionic members of 
the club presented a series of 
scenes which traced the history of 
the trade-mark, in burlesque. The 
first dishonest advertisement was 
depicted with the Trojan horse as 
a simile; and was followed by an 
Egyptian number in which the pyr- 
amids were represented as the first 
permanent trade-mark. A _ group 
of Colonial bell ringers heralded 
the tidings of the day and the 
scene following portrayed the hall 
marks of the guilds. 

In the ensemble, twenty-five 
trade characters were represented. 
A series of numbers by special 
talent concluded the celebration. 

A tribute to the memory of the 
late Jarvis A. Wood is given in 
the book of the banquet. It reads: 

Probably the dearest memory of all 
is the memory of Uncle Jarvis, shrewd, 
tolerant, and the very essence of kindli- 
ness—as near a replica of our patron 
saint as the twentieth century could 
give us. The club will always be glad 
Uncle Jarvis finally consented to be our 
president before he left to join the other 
Great Hearts that have gone. 

John Clark Sims was director of 
the committee which arranged the 
banquet. Henry Lewis Appleton, 
Karl Bloomingdale and J. B. Mac- 
kenzie were associate directors. 

The chairmen in charge of the 
various sub-committees were: J. A. 
Lutz, Ernest W. Tallman, Edwin 
R. Maize, Jr., Rowe Stewart, Leon- 
ard Ormerod, A. L. Dewar, J. Mor- 
ris Robinson, William R. Inger- 
soll, George Loane, Schuyler 
Briggs, G. P. Millington, H. T. 
Jordan and H. Ennis Jones. 
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Is Your Schedule 
“’T wice-a-Week’’? 


In New Orleans, you can halve 
your appropriation or double 
your schedule, by- putting only 
the Item-Tribune combination 
on the list. 
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Our rate card reads: 

“An advertisement at the com- 
bination rate may first appear in 
either paper but must follow with- 
in three days’ time in the other.” 

Your first insertion in the 
TRIBUNE is delivered to New 
Orleans homes in the morning, 
and is read in that environment. 
Two or three days later your 
next insertion in the ITEM 
reaches the home at evening— 
and clinches the impression al- 
ready made. 

Circulation? The /argest total, largest 
city, and Jargest carrier obtainable in 
New Orleans at one price. 95,000 total, 
of which 80,000 is in the city. 

IN NEW ORLEANS IT /S THE 

ITEM-TRIBUNE 
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“G & G” Held an 
Infringement of 


Tet” 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ InK 

N a sweeping decision, the Court 

of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia recently handed down a 
decision which involves at least 
two very important aspects of 
trade-mark imitation. In this case, 
“G & G,” the mark adopted some 
years ago by Herbert Guggen- 
heim, was held to be an infringe- 
ment of Cantrell & Cochrane’s 
well known “C & C” trade-mark 
for ginger ale, and its continued 
use by the defendant to constitute 
unfair competition. 

The opinion of the Court of 
Appeals is the result of an appeal 
from a similar decision rendered 
two years ago in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. The lower court held that 
the plaintiff, Cantrell & Cochrane 
Ltd., is the sole and exclusive 
owner of the trade-mark and trade 
name for ginger ale, consisting of 
the letters “C & C,” and of the 
trade-mark registration No. 115068. 
The opinion clearly held that the 
defendant had _ infringed the 
“C & C” trade-mark by putting up 
ginger ale of his manufacture in 
bottles, labels and caps bearing the 
letters “G & G” in imitation of 
the “C & C” mark. 

One of the important features 
of the case was the evidence intro- 
duced by the defendant to prove 
that the public was not confused 
by the alleged similarity of the 
marks. He also contended that his 
mark was registered and that it 
was a combination of the initials 
of the original firm of Guggen- 
heim & Gunst. 

The Guggenheim concern ap- 
pealed the case and in the last 
decision, Justice Charles H. Robb, 
who delivered the opinion of the 
court, explained that for almost 
half a century Cantrell & Cochrane 
Ltd., has sold a ginger ale that has 
become widely and _ favorably 
known in the United States, as the 
“C & C” brand, and that long 
before the entry of the Guggen- 
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heim company into the field, this 
mark had been registered and used 
in the extensive advertising and 
merchandising of the ginger ale. 
He mentioned that sales had 
amounted for some time to about 
300,000 dozen bottles per year jn 
this country. 


DEFENDANT'S COPY STUDIED 


In the opinion, the court empha- 
sized that although the defendant 
began to use the “G & G” label 
about 1918 or 1919, from that time 
he manufactured both “Christo” 
and the “G & G” brands, and 
widely advertised the latter. How- 
ever, the “G & G” brand was al- 
Ways put out under the name of 
the “G & G Bottling Co.,.” and 
never under the name of Guggen- 
heim & Gunst. The opinion con- 
tinues : 

“In this court it has been re- 
peatedly declared that there is 
neither legal nor moral excuse for 
even an approximate simulation of 
a well-known mark applied to 
goods of the same descriptive 
properties, and that when an at- 
tempt to affect such simulation be- 
comes apparent, the two marks 
should not be examined with a 
microscope to detect minute dii- 
ferences, but, on the contrary, 
should be viewed as a whole, as 
the general public would view 
them ; in other words, that the 
points of similarity are of greater 
importance than the points of dif- 
ference.” 

The contention of the defendant 
that it was his right to use the 
initials of members of the original 
firm of Guggenheim and Gunst, 
was held to be without merit. In 
quoting another case, the opinion 
held that initials alone do not con- 
stitute the name, and that descrip- 
tion or abbreviation is not the 
equivalent of aname. The opinion 
also states the following impor- 
tant fact: 

“Having furnished dealers with 
goods bearing a mark so closely 
approximating a well-known mark 
of another manufacturer, defend- 
ant is liable for unfair competition, 
if those who distribute and sell his 
product deceive the public through 
the means which he has supplied.” 
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Were You Ever | 
a Child? 


Well, then,— you know how 
your memory has retained, 
and reacted to, the impres- 


sions of childhood. 


ee 





Let us show you how you 
can impress the American 
family, through the children, 
with the story of your prod- 
uct. 












Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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The Southern farmer will oan in 1004 


Jan. 2 
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The Southern farmer will spend this 
sum in 1926 for replacement alone! 






Datn, 
(Beso 


STANDARD Progressive Farmer readers will 

\.s spend the bulk of these 144 millions, 

\. Advertisers in the Progressive Farmer 
will get most of this money. If you 
doubt it, study the facts! 


Throughout thirteen Southern States 
the year 1926 will scrap $144,000,000.00 
worth of farm implements and farm 
machinery. Worn out; used up. 


— 


" , . The D1 
New equipment must replace it, whether or} Boox, wh 


no the farmer likes the idea. For otherwise he| you to se 





couldn’t go on farming profitably !—and he | a = 
knows it. Now, what will most influence his | gressive 
buying-mind in this replacement? om. 

Where ‘ 


What else than the advertiser who talks sense — mailed tc 
to him?—and talks it through the medium he | surly? 
trusts most implicitly! 
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The Farm Weekly of the 
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replacement alone / 


























TheProgressiveFarmerand 
Farm Woman relied on as 
— well as read by 475,000 


this Southern farm-homes 

1 | every week. 
will It is a lot to claim—this exceeding trust 

ons. —among all the great group of honorable 


and admirable farm papers today. But 


_ the known facts sustain the claim. 
you F 
Two large advertising agencies wanted 
those facts. They made notable searches 
ates to gather them. What they learned could 
).00 convince the most careful space-buyer 
aaa where to secure the utmost results for any 


client of his who merits a lion’s share of 
this 144-million-dollar item in the Southern 
The DixteE DATA Farmer’s 1926 budget. If he does merit it, 


r OF Book, which we urge 3 is 
» hel you to send for, sets We can help him get it. 


ne forth these and other 





é facts about the Pro- Eastern ReprResENTATIVE 
his | gressive Farmer, in Wallace _C. , _ ys m, Inc., 
t : 250 Par venue 
, The _ edi- New Yok Cit 
on is ready now. 
Where shall it be ‘ Ww ‘rd “" Ree oe SEN wee 
; tandarc arm apers nc., 
ense mailed to reach you N. Mi “i in Ave., 
he | surely? Chicag I. 
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| Circulation and Most Influence 
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"Where Buyer and Seller Meet’’ 

A—Alphabetical Section 

B—Buyers’ Guide 

C— Miscellaneous 

D—Street Guide 

E—Classified 





Be it Kalamazoo or Baraboo 
Information Arrangement is Uniform 


Sixteen gauge wire is identically the All information of a similar character 
same size in Boston or Bellingham, is now included in the same section 
railroad tracks are the same width in onthesamecolored paperandplacedin 
Connecticut and California; shoe sizes _ the same relative positionin all books. 
are standard whether made Thus, wherever one may be, 
in Brockton or Stockton the information desired can 
and so on, ad infinitum. always be found in the same 
@y place and is called by the 


In line with this economic ¢ seme meme. 


trend to standardize all gen- 


erally used products, this ; ; 
Association has decided to Your standardized City Di- 


make, and is now making, rectory Provides a definite 
allcitydirectories published This trade mark appears OPPOrtunity to emphasize, 
by Association members / directories of leading increase and insure your 
conform to certain standards publishers. business. Our booklet Di- 
in regard to make-up, compilation _ rectories, What They Are, How They 
and classified business headings which Function and Their Place in Advertising 
will simplify and facilitate their use. _ will tell you how. Send for a free copy. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 
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Iowa Agricultural College Uses 
Advertisers’ Booklets 





An Inquiry among the Department Heads of This College Indicates a 
Demand for Manufacturers’ Literature 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE result of a recent inquiry 
among the department heads 
of the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 
plainly indicates a demand for 
many kinds of technical and com- 
mercial information from national 
advertisers. This inquiry was in- 
stituted by Prof. C. R. F. Smith, 
of the Department of Technical 
Journalism, and was addressed to 
the heads of all departments of 
the college. It was suggested by 
a recent survey made by Print- 
ers’ INK* to determine the de- 
mand for such material. 
Seventeen department heads 
reported to Prof. Smith, and 
twelve of them said that they 
were already finding advertising 
material of aid to them in their 
instruction work. One instructor 
replied that, although his depart- 
ment was not using anything of 
the kind at the present time, he 
was interested in the commercial 
aspects of meat packing, milk 
production, and the handling and 
manufacture of drugs and chemi- 
cals used in preventing or curing 
animal diseases, eradicating para- 
sites, and the like. He com- 
mented on the fact that literature 
on the commercial production of 
biological products, such as vac- 
cines, serums, and anti-toxins is 
not yet available in compact form. 
Another head of a department 
reported that members of his de- 
partment had not found any 
printed books or booklets put out 
by manufacturers that they could 
use, but that they had received 
catalogues from barn manufac- 
turers, containing blueprints and 
drawings which were available 
for reference work and instruc- 
tion. 
Some of the reports mention a 
handbook on steel, published by 


*“Today’s Advertising for Tomorrow's 
Farmer,” page 33, December 31, 1925. 
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the Cambria Steel Company, of 
Johnstown, Pa., which is sold to 
the students by the college book- 
store. In the same department, 
sets of problems, suitable for 
mechanical engineering and elec- 
trical engineering students, are 
being used and are furnished 
gratis by the Westinghouse and 
General Electric companies. 

In that department of the col- 
lege which furnishes instruction 
on paving and similar subjects, 
booklets from eleven manufac- 
turers are used. These include 
material published by the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company, the 
Texas Oil Company, Asphalt As- 
sociation, National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers Association, Dow 
Chemical Company, National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and others. 

Manufacturers who publish sta- 
tistics bearing on the marketing 
of farm products will undoubt- 
edly find a demand from the 
agricultural colleges. One of the 
department heads mentions that 
he is glad to consider material of 
the kind. 

From the Department of Foods 
and Nutrition comes a report of 
twenty-eight separate publications, 
from as many manufacturers. 
These booklets are evidently ad- 
vertising pieces with more or less 
technical information regarding 
the manufacture of chinaware, 
yeast, flour, baking powder, silver- 
ware, condensed milk, cheese, cof- 
fee, cereals, and other products. 
The report mentions that the 
booklets are used for class refer- 
ence and instruction purposes. 

Other reports mention as being 
especially helpful booklets on 
“How to Run a Lathe,” furnished 
by the South Bend Lathe Works: 
“Practical Woodworking Plans and 
Specifications,” by J. D. Wallace & 
Company; “The Manufacture of 
a Teacher’s Flat Top Desk” by 
the American Woodworking Ma- 
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chinery Company; “A Tractor 
Handbook,” prepared by the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, 
and handbooks on _ lubrication 
furnished by the Standard Oil 
Company and the Vacuum Oil 
Company. Another booklet that is 
mentioned as being of value is a 
blaster’s handbook, published by 
the Hercules Powder Company. 

A pamphlet for the manufac- 
ture of vinegar and another for 
the preservation of sweet cider, 
published by a manufacturer, and 
several nursery catalogues, are 
mentioned by another department 
head, who also grows rather. en- 
thusiastic in hjs report over a 
bulletin on the subject of spray- 
ing and a very fine, well-colored 
chart. 

Another department head men- 
tions very valuable material he 
has received from the Iowa Daily 
Press Association and _ several 
publications, and states that he 
would be glad to get in touch 
with any manufacturer who can 
furnish information regarding the 
agricultural situation that he can 
use in his classes. 

“In my course in business cor- 
respondence,” one of the reports 
reads, “I have found booklets 
on correspondence put out by 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, the General Electric Com- 
pany, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Norton Company, The 
American Rolling Mills Company, 
and others, very useful. I have 
not been able to use any of these 
as text books, but they have fur- 
nished frequent class illustrations, 
and some of them I keep con- 
stantly in reserve in the library. 
These booklets, together with 
copies of actual correspondence 
from the files of various indus- 
trial and business firms, have been 
very important in keeping the 
course as close as possible to re- 
alities. More of this sort of help 
would be welcome.” 


F. H. Spigel With Orlando 
Agency 

Frederic H. Spigel, of Spigel Studios, 

Richmond. Va., has been appointed art 


director of the Orlando, Fla., office of 
Carl J. Balliet, Inc., advertising agency. 
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Retailer Puts Price Mainte- 
nance Up to Public 


The bills that are being presented to 
Congress on price maintenance, giving 
the manufacturer the right to dictate 
the retail price on his products, were 
recently brought to the attention of the 
people of Pittsburgh in_ newspaper ad. 
vertising by the May Drug Company, 
of that city. May’s is a cut-price store. 

“For more than thirty-three years 
the May Drug Company has supplied 
the odie of Pittsburgh and this dis. 
trict with many of the necessities of 
life at CUT PRICES,” the company 
advertised. “In years past May’s fought 
in the local courts to maintain this pol- 
icy, and have thus, in times of sickness 
and in times of health, saved the people 
of Allegheny County many thousands 
(and perhaps millions) of dollars. May’s 
fought high prices, then, and will be 
successful now if every interested Pitts. 
burger will help.” 

The advertisement states that Con 
gress is guided by public opinion and 
urges every reader to write to his repre- 
sentative in Congress. The names of 
the Congressmen from Allegheny County 
are given. 


“The Savings Bank Journal” 
Advances J. H. Snow 


The Savings Bank Journal, New 
York, has appointed J. Howard Snow 
advertising manager. 

Edward P. Call and Lewis E. 
Witchen have joined the advertising 
staff. Mr. Snow has been with The 
Savings Bank Journal about a_ year. 
Mr. Call was formerly a member of 
the New York Times financial staff. 


Ry-Krisp Account for 
Minneapolis Agency 
The Ry-Krisp Company, Minneapolis, 
maker of Ry-Krisp health bread, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Harrison-Guthrie Agency, of that city. 
In addition to a _ national advertising 
campaign for Ry-Krisp, the 
plans to advertise Krispette, a 
breakfast food. 


company 
new 


Test Campaign for Carborun- 
dum Radio Product 


The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., is conducting a test cam 
paign in the larger cities throughout 
the countr on the Carborundum 
stabilizing detector unit. The Finley 
H. Greene Advertising Agency, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is directing this advertising. 


Burrows Mathews Heads 
Buffalo “Express” 


Burrows Mathews, 
of the Buffalo, «+ Express, has 
been made president of the J. N. 
Mathews Company, which publishes that 
paper. He will supervise both the busi 
ness and editorial departments. 


managing editor 
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840,217 


Lines Gain in 
NATIONAL 


ADVERTISING 
Over the Year 1924 


O the national advertiser the Her- 
ald’s gain in National Advertising 
lineage in 1925 over 1924 indicates a 
decided preference for this medium 
and reveals the remarkable prosperity 


of the Miami and Florida field. 


477% Gal 
770% Gain 

Following are the figures for 1924 and 
1925 given in lines— 


SP Serrrerr er Tet 2,601,543 Lines 
SE scvesaecsedsdwuds 1,761,326 “ 








840,217 Gain 


Che Miami Herald 


FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 
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Lithographic Foundation 
Honors Joseph Deutsch 


Joseph Deutsch, president of the Ed- 
wards & Deutsch Lithographing Com- 
pany, Chicago, was honored with a testi- 
monial dinner at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on January 14. The dinner 
marked the conclusion of a campaign 
in which $750,000 was raised for the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
Fund. 

The dinner was tendered to Mr. 
Deutsch by the directors of the Foun- 
dation as an expression of their appre- 
ciation of his work as chairman of the 
endowment campaign fund committee. 

Among the speakers were Alfred B. 
Rode, president of the Foundation; 
William R. Dawes, president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, and 
William Nelson Pelouse, president of 
the Arts and Industries Association. 
Over two hundred guests were pres- 
ent, including leaders in the lithographic 
industry from all parts of the country. 

At the close of the evening the di- 
rectors of the Foundation announced 
the establishment of a perpetual Joseph 
Deutsch scholarship at the University 
of Cincinnati as a further tribute to 
Mr. Deutsch. 

Just a year ago it was announced 
that a campaign for an endowment fund 
was to be inaugurated to finance a dual 
program of industrial research and co- 
operative education. The objective was 
set at $600,000. Mr. Deutsch was 
named chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee and, since last March, he has 
visited meetings held in most of the 
important cities of the United States 
and, as a result, $750,000 has been 
pledged to the fund. 


Allied Newspapers Appoint 
Chicago Manager 


John M. Peterson has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. As reported last week 
Stuart S. Schuyler, who was formerly 
in charge of the Chicago office, has been 
elected president of the company and 
will have his headquarters at New York. 

Mr. Peterson has been with Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. for the last five years. 
He was at one time with the Chicago 
Tribune. 


S. A. Wells With H. K. 


McCann Agency 
Sidney A. Wells, formerly of the 
Robbins & Pearson Company, Etemben, 
Ohio, advertising agency, has joined the 
Cleveland office of The H. K. McCann 
Company as assistant production mana- 
ger. 


Philadelphia “Public Ledger” 





Appointment 
The R. J. Bidwell Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, San Francisco, 


has been appointed to represent the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger in the Pa- 
cific Coast territory. 
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Spring Campaign for J. F, 
Friedal Paper Box Company 


A spring advertising campai i 
be conducted in women’s magazines ‘be 
the J. F. Friedal Paper Box Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of paper 
and fibre cartons and the Pro Tex moth 
proof cabinet. A larger campaign in 
the fall will be based upon the results 
of a test campaign in magazines which 
will follow the spring advertising. The 
Adirondack Advertising Agency, Utica 
N. Y., is directing this account. : 


F. B. Nichols Heads Maine 
Publishers 


Frank B. Nichols, publisher of the 
Bath Times, was elected president of 
the Maine Daily Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association at its annual meeting. Other 
officers were elected as follows: Vice- 
president, L. B. Costello, Lewiston 
Sun; secretary, Leigh D. Flynt, Augusta 
Kennebec Journal, and treasurer, Wal- 
ter B. Reed, Bangor News. 


A. M. Taylor Returns to 
Franklin 


A. M. Taylor, at one time assistant 
advertising manager of the Franklin 
Automobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has returned as advertising manager. 
He was formerly advertising manager 
of the Velie Motors Corporation, 
Moline, Ill. 


With Cincinnati ‘Times-Star” 


Thomas W. Walker, formerly with 
the Chicago Tribune and the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, and more re- 
cently with the Capper Publications, 


OSE, 


ea ee 


Topeka, Kans., has become associated | 


with Martin L. Marsh, 
Eastern representative of 
nati Times-Star. 


the Cincin- 


Chain Stores Account for 
Kenyon Agency 


The Economy Grocery Stores Com- 
pany, Boston, operating a chain of 
stores in New England, has appointed 
The Kenyon Company, Inc., Boston, to 
direct its advertising account. New 
England newspapers will be used. 


G. A. Lofland with Foote & 
Morgan 


G. A. Lofland, formerly with Albert 
Frank & Company, Inc., and for eight 
years with the Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, Inc., has joined Foote & Morgan, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
art director and production manager. 


Henry J. Feltus Dead 


Henry J. Feltus, who published the 
Bloomington, Ind., Courier, for fifty 
years, died last week at that city at 
the age of eighty years. 
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ie 
oF One of the UNUSUALLY Prosperous Years* 
i 





Subscription sales to busi- 
ness men get close to the actual 
pulse of business activity. For 
months back, each month’s 
circulation income for SYSTEM, 


has been running ahead of the 
corresponding month. October, 
November and December of 
1925, for example, averaged 
18.4% higher than in 1924. 


*.A copy of A. W. Shaw's “‘Tue 


UNDERLYING TREND OF BusINgEss’’ 
forecasting 1926 probabilities will 


be sent on request. 


SYSTEM 


The MAGAZINE i hana 


Other Shaw Publications are: FACTORY, The & ine of & HARVARD BUSINESS 
REVIEW, British SYSTEM, THE JOURNAL OF LAND & PUBLIC-UTILITY ECONOMICS, 
INDUSTRIAL MERCHANDISING 
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: Over-the-counter Sales 























McCall’s successful experience with sales- me 9 

, aile 
at-retail parallels exactly what every man- - ae 
ufacturer wants to do for his own product. | 4 
) step 

HE one fundamental aim of every great busi- 5 Feb 
ness is over-the-counter sales. To get the 7 hun 
product across the retailer’s counter, into the hands’ [_ the: 
of the consumer, is the big job. © wan 
Every sales force operates on that policy; every | — 
advertising campaign has over-the-counter sales for Its 
its objective. That is what business is all about— TT 
over-the-counter sales! the- 
; In this one vital thing every business is on com- [7 mit 


mon ground. Every soap manufacturer faces the § 
same problems, the same difficulties, the same | of t 
experiences, as every clothing manufacturer, every  &X€t 
tooth paste maker, every publisher. , 


’ ° : ( 
In over-the-counter sales, McCall’s Magazine is E Me 


hicago 


McC CALL'S 


Over 2,100,000 Copies a Month 
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on M°Call Street 




























If the 2,115,226 
fam ilicg in which Me- 
Call's Magazine is 
read all lived on @ 
single street—a home 
rery 25 feet—the 
houses would line 
hoth sides of a road- 
way from Boston to 
Nan Dicago 














supreme. McCall’s sells more copies across the re- 
tailer’s counter—the newsstand—than any other 
woman’s magazine. 


One million one hundred thousand people will 
step up to 60,000 counters this month, and buy the 
February issue of McCall’s. Another million one 
hundred thousand will receive the magazine through 
Ss the mails. These people buy McCall’s because they 

* want to read it. They believe in it; they are inter- 
, | ested in its editorial pages; they are responsive to 
, its advertising pages. 


si OMG RSI 


. The outstanding superiority of McCall’s in over- 

the-counter sales is the strongest evidence of the 
_ |} overwhelming public acceptance on which the suc- 
> (| cess of the magazine is based. It is the foundation 
> || of the powerful national influence which McCall’s 
, |§ exerts upon the retail trade of the country. 


E McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 West 37th St., New York City 


hicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


AGA ZINE 


Print Order for February —2,405,000 
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“We're still cackling about it!” 


he Los Angeles Examiner, 
during 1925, GAINED 
better than 600,000 lines of 
local display advertising. 
ALL the other papers lost. 


a a a i a i 


| a ae a a eS 


Do you blame us for cackling 
about it? Especially when | 
the local merchants tell us | 
we more than deserved it 
because we made their cash 
registers ring with bewitching  )} 
melodies ? | 





There’s a lesson of significance here for the smart 
space-buyer, who feels the pulse of papers through 
the way local advertisers use them. 


165,000 Daily 385,000 Sunday 






a 


JOSEPH CONNELL W. W. CHEW 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 
San Francisco, Calif. New York City 


WM. H. WILSON, 915 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















How a Salesman Sold His House 
on Advertising 






His Task Was Made More Difficult by the Fact That the Company Had 
Been Successful without Advertising 


we a salesman pleads the 
case of advertising to his 
own company, which is a success- 
ful non-advertiser, his summing up 
merits close attention. His brief, 
naturally, will have a selfish in- 
terest—increased orders for him- 
self. Of course, this implies in- 
creased business for his house but 
if the house has done a successful 
business over a long period of 
years without advertising, he will 
have to present a keen argument 
to induce it to invest money in 
paid publicity. 

Such recommendations for ad- 
vertising offer important insights 
into its value from a salesman’s 
viewpoint. This is illustrated in a 
talk which D. T. Dobyns, of the 
Flynn & Emrich Company, Bal- 
timore, gave last week before the 
Technical Advertising Group of 
the New York Advertising Club. 
Mr. Dobyns is New York sales 
representative for his company, 
which manufactures Huber over- 
head feed stokers. His house has 
long been a leader in its field but, 
up to fourteen months ago, had 
not been an advertiser. Mr. Do- 
byns told how he helped to win 
its officials over to the ranks of in- 
dustrial advertising. A summary 
of his talk follows: 

I figured that, through the year, 
I had 2,000 hours to devote to my 
work. Of this, I had to devote 
about 1,000 hours to travel, office 
work, etc., in order to keep up my 
contacts. This made my work too 
strenuous and I found much of 
my effort going into something 
which the house should have been 
accomplishing in advertising. 

After visiting a plant and ob- 
serving conditions in its boiler 
room, I draw up a complete, defi- 
nite statement, written so the 
most “laymeny” of laymen can 
understand it. I explain how we 
have overcome waste in other 
plants, tell what we guarantee to 
do—and the plant official does not 


believe me. I have to hammer and 
hammer to get my _ proposition 
over. 

I am counted out because the 
average business man, to a cer- 
tain extent, buys with his eyes. 
The average business man reads 
periodicals which are devoted to 
his particular industry. The aver- 
age executive we go after buys 
from trade journals. What’s the 
result? I come along to sell him 
a Huber stoker, and he’s never 
seen one in print, which is the way 
he buys. 

This lack of knowledge of our 
product was causing me to lose 
too much time. I said to one of 
our officials: “We must make our 
time expenditure less so that more 
stokers can be sold. I believe you 
ought to start advertising. Get 
over one thing. Fundamentally, 
you are selling an investment. The 
purchaser buys because he is sav- 
ing money in his fuel cost. Get 
down to fundamentals, talk noth- 
ing else and you will get them 
over.” 


A LETTER THAT GOT RESULTS 


Now a man who has been doing 
no advertising but who has been 
making money is a difficult man to 
convince. So I decided to con- 
vince him myself. I wrote a letter 
on my own hook to quite a list of 
prospects. This explained the 
work performed by our stokers 
and was written on a letterhead 
at the bottom of which was a quo- 
tation from Henry Ford on the 
value of cost saving equipment. 
I also enclosed copies of a number 
of letters endorsing our stokers 
from nationally-known concerns. 

These letters pulled well and 
made a_ splendid impression. I 
kept careful track of the letters as 
they went out and my records 
show that they resulted in 80 per 
cent sales. 

I took these facts and hammered 
them home to my company. J 
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showed that it paid to give people 
something they could read. I also 
pointed out that the house, through 
advertising, could get the same 
message over to 40,000 people. 

Why, an advertising investment 
is so good, I told the firm, that 
you don’t have to pay for it. It 
pays for itself. A campaign was 
approved. I know it is pulling. It 
is getting inquiries. One inquiry 
developed a prospect and will, I 
believe, result in an $18,000 order 
which will go a long way toward 
paying for the advertising. 

Since the campaign _ started, 
business is being put right into my 
pocket. I have been saved, I don’t 
know how many hours by the ad- 
vertising. The advertising is 
producing inquiries and, at the 
same time, leaving me more time 
to devote to actual selling. It is 
increasing my income and for 
every dollar I make the firm makes 
three. 

Our advertising sticks to one 
fact, economy. It doesn’t pay to 
advertise a product like a stoker 
from a mechanical standpoint. We 
talk in the terms of the men who 
run their businesses. For instance, 
Smith, over in Newark, when he 
reads an advertisement may not be 
especially interested in technical 
descriptions. He does, however, 
know Jones up in Amsterdam. He 
reads that Jones, since installing 
one of our stokers, is effecting a 
saving of $42 a day. He knows 
that if Jones can cut costs, he can 
cut them, too, and we get his in- 
terest in our product. 

We have economy as our one 
fundamental talking point and we 
stick to it. It doesn’t pay to get 
away from fundamentals into in- 
cidentals. I believe that if there 
is an economic angle to be applied 
to a product, that is the one to be 
used. Emphasize the investment 
return on the product’s use. 


New Member Joins The 
Quality Group 


The Golden Book, New York, has 
become a member of The Quality Group. 
The other members are: The Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, Review 
of Reviews, Scribner’s Magazine and 
The World’s Work. 
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When Did You First Meet 
“Printers’ Ink”? 


Berry BRroTHERS 
Detroit, Micu. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In 1890 along about the time when 
Ripans, Printers’ Ink Jonson, Charles 
Austin Bates and Manly M. Gillam, 
Wolstan Dixey, et al, were in flower— 
that’s when I first spied Printers’ Ink. 
It was a little thin “mag” then but full 
of meat and, to a kid who was doing the 
advertising in a retail jewelry store in 
a Midwestern town, it was surely wel- 
come. 

My boss went away and told me to 
put some ads in the paper telling the 
people we were selling out, leaving 
town, etc. I wrote these ads and took 
them to our leading daily. 

I had learned through Printers’ Ink, 
that new copy should appear in each 
issue. But the business manager of the 
paper said “No, what you want is to 
put in an ad and leave it there, keep 
it before the people.” I finally bribed 
the foreman of the shop to change the 
copy each day, and that was the begin- 
ning of new, live advertising copy in 
our town. 

Printers’ INK is truly a clearing 
house for ideas. In the past thirty-odd 
years I have learned much and con- 
tributed little to Printers’ Ink. 

I'd say that Printers’ INK is almost 
indispensable to any business man, no 
matter whether he is a railroad presi 
dent, a bank president or just an ad 
vertising executive, like myself. 

Long may she wave. 

Berry BrotuHers, Inc. 
C. L. Forcey, 
Director of Advertising. 


K. H. Fulton Addresses Agency 
Association Executives 


The quarterly meeting of the execu- 
tive board of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies was held at 
New York on January 12 and 13. The 
meeting closed with a dinner given by 
the New York Council of the Associa- 
tion which was held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on the evening of January 13. 
Kerwin H. Fulton, president of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
addressed the evening meeting on the 
subject of outdoor advertising. 


Industrial Specialties Account 
for Tiffany-Bayless 


The Eclipse Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of pipe coat- 
ings and other industrial specialties, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Tiffany-Bayless Company, Cleve 
land advertising agency. Business 
papers will be used. 


James L. Dalton Dead 


James L. Dalton, president of the 
Dalton Adding Machine Company, 
Norwood, Ohio, died last week at Cin- 
cinnati. He was sixty years of age. 
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The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gentlemen: 


It gives us much pleasure to acknowledge 
your very interesting letter of Nov.19th, 
as well as enclosure of circular which 
you mailed out to the retail cigar trade 
in Phoenix and surrounding territory, 
under first class postage. 


We cannot begin to tell you how much we 
appreciate this splendid merchandising 
cooperation, for there is no question in 
our minds but what it is bound to do us 
some real good. All in all, we cannot 
help but feel that you have a genuine 
interest in our welfare, which is an 
added source of satisfaction to us. 


With many thanks and best wishes, 


Yours very truly, 


GENERAL CIGAR % Inc. 


Department 
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Wanted—a Dic- 
tionary of Advertising 
and Selling Terms 


Tue Ronatps Company LIMITED 
MonrTreat, Canapa, Jan. 7, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
you know whether any books have 
been published pretending to give a com- 
plete, up-to-date glossary or definition of 
terms and phrases used in advertising, 
selling, merchandising, distribution, etc. ? 
In fact, in connection with modern busi- 
ness generally. 
mean, some kind of a book that 
could be used for ready reference if we 
wanted a definition of ‘a sales promo- 
tion plan’—‘“a merchant’’—“merchandis 
ing”—“advertising,”’ etc. 
Any information you can give me on 
this point will be very much appreciated. 
Tue Ronatps Company LIMITED, 
C. C. Ronatps, 
President 


HE nearest approach to the 

type of dictionary asked for 
in this letter that we know of is 
“Crowell’s Dictionary of Business 
and Finance,” published in 1923 
by the Thos. Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 

It does not, however, in our 
opinion, constitute a satisfactory 
answer to the first question raised 
by this correspondent. The need 
for a dictionary on words and 
phrases used in advertising, sell- 
ing, merchandising and distribu- 
tion has apparently impressed it- 
self on many minds. Several 
years ago, the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies de- 
cided to compile such a dictionary. 
The task is, of course, a stupen- 
dous one, and the work of the 
association has, necessarily, pro- 
ceeded at a very slow pace. It is 
doubtful, today, that the associa- 
tion will ever complete the job. 
The very fact that it seems im- 
possible to reach an agreement on 
the definition of the word “adver- 
tising” indicates the many difficul- 
ties involved. 

Consider, too, the task of get- 
ting a definition of the title “ad- 
vertising manager.” Advertising 
manager, in a manufacturing com- 
pany, would mean one thing, while 
as a general rule in a newspaper 
organization the title “advertising 
manager” betokens an entirely dif- 
ferent type of work.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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Gives Reasons for Growth in 
Sales of Kaustine Company 


. E. Wilson, president of the Kaus 
tine Company, Buffalo, manufacturer 
of sewage disposal appliances, reports 
that the company’s business for 1925 
was 20 per cent in excess of that for 

previous year. 

he Kaustine Company sells its prod- 
ucts through three sources, the plumb- 
ing trade, school supply houses and 
hardware stores. Several years ago the 
company decided to quit selling direct 
to consumers and began diverting its 
business gradually through trade chan 
nels. Early in 1925 it had reached the 
point where practically all its business 
had been diverted to the three trades 
mentioned and this change is credited, 
in part, for the increase, according to 
Mr. Wilson. 

Another reason for Kaustine’s success 
has been the accumulative results of its 
advertising. The company has been a 
consistent user of advertising for many 
years, increasing its appropriation each 
year in accordance with its growth in 
sales. 

The appropriation for 1926 has been 
increased and this year the company will 
use farm papers more extensively than 
in the past. In addition, Kaustine will 
use general magazines and direct mail. 


Swift Sales Largest Since War 

Swift & Company, Chicago, report 
gross sales of $875,000,000 for the fis 
cal year ended October 31, against 
$775,000,000 reported in the previous 
year. Net incomes, after charges, 
amounted to $15,379,152 for the 1925 
fiscal year, compared with $14,125,988 
in 1924, ‘According to Louis F. Swift, 
president, sales for 1925 were greater 
than any year since the war. 


R. H. Meyersohn Joins Albee 
Company 

Rudolph H. Meyersohn has _ joined 
the William N. Albee Company, asso 
ciated with MacManus, Incorporated, 
Detroit, as production manager. He 
had been in the advertising department 
of Dodge Brothers, Inc., for the last 
seven years. 


R. A. Boice Transferred by 
Hearst Papers 


R. A. Boice, who has been with the 
New York Evening Journal for the last 
six years, has joined the national ad 
vertising department of the New York 
American and the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 


Zenith Radio Advances 
H. H. Roemer 


H. Harvey Roemer, who was for 
merly in charge of the sales promotion 
department of the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration, Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising manager. 
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“Frequently called by the less dignified, if 
more affectionate, name of ‘Billy Phelps’ .”’ 


He Stirs People 


William Lyon Phelps humanizes everything about 
which he writes. Thousands of readers of Scribner’s 
Magazine feel that he is their adviser and friend. He 
stirs hundreds of people to write to him. 

The Honorable James R. Sheffield, American Am- 
bassador to Mexico, wrote him two delightful letters 
which are published in the January Scribner's Maga- 
zine in Mr. Phelps’ “As I Like It.” 

Baseball and a beloved old school teacher are his 
topics. 

Notes on books and authors, genial and interesting 
talks about people —“As I Like It’’ én 
the JANUARY SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 








Look for the yellow cover—don't take a substitute ! 
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Mayfair — IF 


the significant new word) for yo 


sales ar 


in merchandising foods | sls¢ 








and household appliances 1 
being d 

O the New York housekeeper, Mayfair i 
“the idea market’’—the place where she) The ch: 
learns to get thrills out of cookery and housey , guat 
keeping. To the manufacturer of a food produc worher 
or a household appliance, Mayfair equipm 
Service represents an unique method 
of gaining newcustomers— profitably. 


* * «#K * * 





Booths and window displays, lec- “* 

tures and demonstrations—samples and printel MN 
matter to take home—this combination 

sales methods tells the manufacturer’ DEM 
story by an appeal to a// the senses. 

Popular domestic science 5 


| Operate 
} 
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axperts put across sales ideas which printed 
advertising cannot, and dealers will not, stress. 


* %* %* * 


like ae 
4: Mayfair Service is rendered to the 





housekeeper by women who have 

made Domestic Science an art. 
Mayfair Service is rendered to 
manufacturers by advertising and merchandis- 
ing men who speak } your language, who work 
ord for your interests, who believe that * 
sales are the only test of advertising and | 


ds sales effort. 


* * %* * 





Ces Twenty products you know are now 
being demonstrated at Mayfair. oR 

fair ji x kk Ok # Ny 

€ she) The charges for Mayfair Service are based upon 

ouse¥a guaranteed average daily attendance by 

oduct wothen sincerely interested in the food and 
equipment they buy for their homes. 

May we send you detailed 
information? 


“MAYFAIR 


"*' DEMONSTRATION AUDITORIUM 
ence. 25 West 43¢4 Street, New York City 


} Operated by SHAW ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
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Series 13 


A fine testimonial for any publication is to have 
consistent advertisers increase their space. 


The January issues of THE DAIRY FARMER 
(which carry 45 per cent more commercial lineage 
than the same issues a year ago) have ten adver- 
tisers who have doubled the space previously used. 
The larger and more uniform buying power of the 
dairyman has meant that advertisers have already 
placed their requirements for space for 1926 equal 
to the total lineage carried during 1925. 


This year-round market covered by THE DAIRY 
FARMER is worth your careful investigation. 
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Can Your Salesmen Hold Up Their 
Heads? 


The Responsibility of Leadership Is a Heavy One in a Sales Department 
as Well as Anywhere Else 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


OHN VOGAN used to say to 

me: “There are three essen- 
tials in business building, so far as 
the material things are concerned. 
They are men, money and mer- 
chandise. If you are the right 
sort of man yourself and if you 
can surround yourself with good 
men, money is easy to get because 
there are always plenty of in- 
vestors anxious to see able men 
make better than interest on their 
money. And merchandise is easy 
to get, because raw materials are 
always obtainable at a price. So 
men, money and merchandise are 
the material essentials, but obvi- 
ously, the element of money is 
secondary and the element of 
merchandise may also be classed 
as secondary. Men are of first 
importance.” 

Now, that truism is probably 
more obvious today than it ever 
was in the past. Production has 
been made almost an exact science. 
Machinery and raw materials are 
quite generally available. Trans- 
portation facilities and the ability 
to select business sites have taken 
away from mere location the old 
time advantage. Modern meth- 
ods of financing make it compara- 
tively simple for a group of men 
who deserve it to have at their 
disposal all the money they can 
well handle. 

With machinery and money and 
materials available, production has 
been developed to a point far 
ahead of the normal increase in 
consumption demands. Glancing 
over the recent Christmas adver- 
tising, one is fairly deluged with 
the mass and variety of the fine 
things one should buy to eat and 
wear and get about in and give 
away for presents. One is be- 
seeched, implored, importuned, so- 
licited and what not to travel in 
this country and abroad, to stay 





at home and buy books, to move 
out of an apartment into a house 
of one’s own, to get into a warm, 
cozy apartment, to buy an expensive 
car because it is cheapest in the 
long run, to buy a low-price car 
because it is. the most for the 
money. At one hand, delicious 
confections tempt you, while on 
the other there comes the warning 
against getting fat and there are 
announcements about bathroom 
floor scales, physical culture 
courses, ways to live longer, health 
foods, beans ready to eat, gorge- 
ous hams, ginger ale. 


NO DEARTH OF MERCHANDISE 


Factories are working this year 
to sell more goods than last year. 
Retail stores must make a better 
showing this year than they ever 
made before. There is no dearth 
of merchandise. There is un- 
limited credit for the men who 
can demonstrate that they are 
worthy of confidence. It all gets 
back to a matter of men. And 
always the dominant note in busi- 
ness is get more orders. 

The men responsible for the ac- 
tual production of the volume of 
business are under the constant 
and daily pressure of the need for 
more orders. They, in turn, re- 
sort on the one hand to more and 
more advertising and on the other 
to appeals to those making up their 
organization to get more orders 
from their possible purchasers. 

On the one hand, selling costs 
may tend to climb and do climb, 
but pulling against the rising sell- 
ing cost is the vital need for abil- 
itv to meet the competitor’s prices. 
That, in turn, works to hold costs 
to the minimum. The sales man- 
ager who permits his effort to get 
business to produce a gross selling 
expense which will wipe out the 
net profit defeats himself as surely 
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as the one who holds his expense 
so low that he cannot bring in a 
satisfactory amount of business. 

So the struggle swings around 
more and more definitely to the 
primitive one of individual against 
individual. The rules of the game 
have become so definitely stand- 
ardized that there is little from 
which to choose in the way of 
variety in method. There was a 
time when the development of 
volume was largely a case of 
which house could devise the most 
clever, secret means for under- 
bidding his competitor. One 
manufacturer or one jobber would 
go to this buyer or that buyer and 
arrange a secret price concession, 
possibly payable at the end of the 
year, based on a certain quantity 
of business being done. Or a re- 
tailer, knowing that a certain 
family was not only a large one 
but also financially able to gratify 
the needs of many members, 
would undertake to give that 
family “something special.” 

That system worked splendidly 
only until competitors on one hand 
refused longer to sit idly by and see 
customers taken away, and, on the 
other hand, buyers soon realized 
the weapon put into their hands 
and began encouraging sellers to 
bid against each other. All of that 
was of advantage, because it re- 
sulted in prices being brought to 
the lowest level. Then sellers be- 
gan to realize that the “secret 
concession” really meant nothing 
because every seller made them 
and made them as large as pos- 
sible. Nine buyers out of ten 
passed on to other sellers the news 
of the “secret concession,” so that 
in time the published selling price 
became merely the point from 
which concessions were figured. 

To this day there are many buy- 
ers who still feel that it is neces- 
sary to probe every scller to the 
death to make sure that there is 
not something better to be had in 
the way of a price. There are still 
sellers who now and then find 
themselves tempted beyond endur- 
ance to make a confidential price. 
There are still and probably al- 
ways will be individuals who feel 
they can “beat the game” with 
“something on the inside,” but 
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sooner or later they find that those 
things are not kept a secret for 
very long. Then, when the in. 
formation becomes common prop- 
erty, it is a case of making the 
same concession to ali or doing 
away with the concession entirely, 
Thus it becomes merely a general 
lowering of the price. Then 
arises the question of whether or 
not the business can stand and 
continue at the lowered level. 
Then, once again, we get around 
to a case of men. Can the men 
who are responsible for the vol- 
ume of business and for the profit 
continue at the lowered price, or 
must the price be put up to a pay- 
ing basis and the men be com- 
pelled to get that figure? Once 
again, the question ceases to be 
one of money or merchandise and 
reasserts itself as a matter of men. 


BROKEN RULES BRING OWN PENALTY 


Herein there is a real analogy 
between sports and business. The 
sporting world, long before the 
business world, discovered that 
real competition could exist only 
on the basis of fair rules, adminis- 
tered alike to all. Crookedness 
and success in sport could not go 
together. So the various sports 
are conducted on the basis of pub- 
lished rules, the breaking of which 
results in certain penalties. Men 
have come to realize that clean, 
straight playing is the best in the 
long run. 

In fact, among many men it has 
come to be a sort of superstition 
that playing outside the rules and 
undertaking to win outside the 
rules bring on its own penalty 
“Whether you’re ever caught at 
it or not, dirty tactics bring you to 
defeat sooner or later. And they 
always hit you hardest at the very 
worst time.” This from a great 
player, captaining a great team 
and personally responsible to thou- 
sands of students and thousands 
of old graduates for victory over 
a great rival. 

Gradually, business houses are 
learning the same thing. Unsound, 
dirty selling methods, aimed to get 
the best of a competitor seem 
bound, sooner or later, to come 
back as a boomerang. From pure- 
ly selfish motives, based on a 
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Reader Interest 


Many magazines talk glibly of reader interest. 


Physical Culture has actually measured the interest 


of its readers in the magazine. 


We know, for instance: 


The 


—that the average reader has read the 
magazine for 4.65 years 

—that 34% of its readers keep “perma- 
‘nent files” of their copies year after 
year 

—that 30% keep them “indefinitely” 

—that 25% keep them an average of 
1.04 years 

—that 72% consider it their favorite 
magazine and 11% their second choice 

—that 97% feel they have been bene- 
fited by reading it. 


above facts were secured by means of a ques- 
tionnaire answered by 4,750 Physical Culture readers. 
Many of the answers to the question “Do you con- 
sider you have been benefited by reading Physical 
More 


Culture?” were emphatic and enthusiastic. 


than five hundred readers substituted for a mere 


“yes” such terms as these: 


They found eighty-seven different ways of saying 
“ ” 
yes 


“Absolutely” — “Inexpressibly” — “A 
thousandfold” — “Immensely” — “More 
than I can ever express”—“I owe my 
life to reading it”—“It saved by life,” 
etc. 


emphatically. That's reader interest! 








1926 Broadway 





W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director, 








New York 
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desire to have my own sales depart- 
ment reach a position of domi- 
nance, I shun the secret rebate, the 
private concession, the various 
ways to “beat the game” for the 
simple reason that they mean sure 
defeat in the end. 

Putting the ethics and the 
morals out of consideration, per- 
mitting a sales force ever to take 
advantage of unsound selling 
methods is the sure way to break 
down its selling efficiency. The 
salesman who once is permitted to 
sell with concessions, rarely if 
ever really outgrows the disease. 

Competitive prices and competi- 
tive quality in so many products 
have become for the moment so 
nearly standardized that the great 
advantage of one house over an- 
other must be found in the ability 
of its salesmen to render a service 
so satisfying as to enable its 
salesmen to influence the order 
That condition will no doubt pre- 
vail until one manufacturing de- 
partment or another may break 
through and discover something 
not now existing or until one fi- 
nancial department will discover 
a financial method sufficiently su- 
perior to others to show a great 
advantage. 

So 1926 promises to be a splen- 
did and interesting race among 
salesmen, with the rules quite well 
defined. The future of the sales- 
man depends upon two things. 
First, he must be able to hold up 
his own end—able to do his own 
job and make good in his own par- 
ticular territory. That is as- 
sumed and taken for granted and 
there is nothing new about it. But 
there is a second factor which all 
too few salesmen realize or recog- 
nize and that is the policy of the 
house for which they are working 
and the calibre of the sales force 
in general. 

To illustrate, not long ago a 
considerable number of salesmen 
were out of jobs. Their company 
had gone out of business. It is 
true that many of those men were 
far from being first class, but it is 
also true that many of them who 
ranked as poor men and had diffi- 
culty finding good jobs, ranked 
that way because they had been 
members of a poor sales force. It 
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was a Sales force that got its busi- 
ness by all sorts of methods and 
the house finally went out of busi- 
ness because it not only failed to 
show profits, but went into red 
figures. 

The time those men spent in that 
organization did them no good. In 
many cases it proved a total loss 
and some of them came out of the 
experience with a lot of bad sell- 
ing habits and nothing else. In 
that organization there were sorne 
really good men, yet they were out 
of jobs, too. The value of having 
matured with an_ organization, 
grown up with it, was lost to 
them. As one of them said to me 
later: “I’d have been better off if 
I’d lined up with So-and-So a 
year or so ago. But I knew they 
wouldn’t give a man any leeway 
and I was afraid my _ business 
would fall down.” 

Volume of business is of impor- 
tance—but just volume of busi- 
ness is not enough. Volume of 
business at a profit is of vital im- 
portance and just as the house has 
a right to expect the salesman to 
produce his share of business at a 
profit, so does the individual sales- 
man who is doing a good job, 
have a right to make sure he is 
part of an organization which, as 
an organization, is successfully 
moving along sound lines. 





Newspaper Campaign for Knit 
Underwear Industry 


A national newspaper advertising 
campaign will be conducted by the 
Knit Underwear Industry in the spring, 
according to a trade-paper advertise- 
ment of the association. Newspapers in 
Southern cities will be used during the 
month of April. A campaign in North 
ern cities will be conducted in May. 


Hand Lift Truck Makers 





Merge 
The Stuebing Truck Company, Cin- 
cinnati, and the Cowan Truck Co:npany. 
Holyoke, Mass., manufacturer of hand 
lift trucks and platforms, have con- 
solidated. The new company will be 


known as the Stuebing-Cowan Company. 
Walter C. Stuebing is president. 


Alfred Holman Leaves San 


Francisco “Bulletin” 
._ Alfred Holman has resigned as editor 
of the San Francisco Bulletin. 2 
Stanton, publisher, in addition, has be- 
come editor. 
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OW is the time to go after 

big-volume boating busi- 
ness! Foun boat owners every- 
where are fitting out their craft. 
POWER BOATING readers are 
eager buyers of quality products. 
For nearly four out of five are 
boat owners. That’s why 
POWER BOATING offers a 
tremendously receptive market 
for every product and service 
used in repairing, building, and 
operating power boats. at’s 
why we believe it represents the 
biggest advertising value in the 
field today, and why its selection 
as the first-choice boating paper 
is easily justified. 


Let us give you all 
the facts 


Member 
A. B. C.—A. B. P. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


PICTORIAL REVIEW’S circulation 
figures for the last half of 1925 have 
just been sent to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 





For the last five months of 1925, 
these figures show an average of 


2,362,104 


net paid copies per issue 


This is nearly 200,000 copies 
monthly above our guarantee and 
above the circulation on which our 
present advertising rates were based. 
Each month shows an increase over 


the previous month— evidence of 


continuous growth. 
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N the United States PICTORIAL REVIEW’S 

circulation is substantially higher than 
that of any other woman’s magazine. 

In total circulation (which includes Cana- 
dian and Foreign circulation), PICTORIAL 
REVIEW has substantially the same, if not 
more, circulation than the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

The latest circulation figures given out by 
the Ladies’ Home Journal showed a circu- 
lation for the October, 1925, edition of 
2,350,633 copies. PICTORIAL REVIEW’S 
circulation for this issue was 2,380,607 copies. 

This in spite of the fact that PICTORIAL 
REVIEW sells at fifteen cents a copy whereas 
the Ladies’ Home Journal sells at ten cents 


a copy. 
Edward J. O’Brien, Literary Critic 
for the Boston Transcript, who each 
year reviews the stories published 
by all magazines, has again placed 
PICTORIAL REVIEW stories far 
ahead of those of all other women’s 
magazines. This is the ninth con- 
secutive year that he has rated 
PICTORIAL REVIEW at the head of 
all women’s magazines. 

CIRCULATION and the QUALITY of a publication are 


the two vital factors to interest advertisers. PICTORIAL 
REVIEW can consistently claim leadership in both. 
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Sree 60,000 net 
and growing 





24567 A. BC. June 30,1924 


14409, First issue, Jan. 1924 


Net paid circulation record— 
and SOME record. 





AMERICAN 
MERCURY 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Anecdote as a Copy Lead-Off 






Copy Writers Seem to Be Getting the After-Dinner-Speech Complex. 


By A. L. Townsend 


Ee copy-writers are culti- 
vating the toastmaster style of 
approach seems to be borne out by 
current advertisements. The anec- 
dote is being used with increasing 
frequency as a copy lead-off. Some- 
times the results are a disappoint- 
ment because the anecdote termi- 
nates lamely. More often, though, 
they very successfully introduce 
the body of the text. 

There is one paramount rule: 
The anecdote must be of such a 
character that it can be turned to 
advertising account. In other 
words, its use must be entirely 
legitimate; it must not be dragged 
in by the nape of the neck. A tact- 
ful tie-up is most essential. 

The following, culled from a 
jewelry trade journal, illustrates 
exactly what I mean: 


Lou Stone, leading tick-tester of a 
small town in the Southwest, retired 
recently with $50,000 in the bank. 

_ Surprised that an_ old-fashioned 
jeweler should accumulate so much 
money, his friends tendered him a tes- 
timonial dinner and called upon him 
to make a speech explaining his success. 

Said Lou: “I attribute my ability to 
retire with $50,000 to lots of & 
work, long hours, steering clear of new- 
fangled notions, taking advantage of all 
discounts, and to the death of an 
uncle who left me $49,990.50.” 


This bit of humor linked with 
the selling talk in this manner: 


But where there’s no Will there’s 
another way. Many a wholesale jeweler 
has taken himself out of the red by 
using us as an aid to the development 
of a very profitable diamond ring busi- 
ness. In fact, some of them could re- 
tire by now without any assistance 
from relatives if they cared to do so. 
So don’t lose heart. You may not 
have had much to do with selecting your 
relatives but you can surely exercise a 
little discretion in deciding how best to 
build up your sales. 


The anecdote lead is character- 
istic of some of the recent copy 
for Colgate’s shaving cream. It 
has the same undercurrent of 
humor based on ridicule of the 
obsolete and bewiskered methods 
of a past generation. One of 


these advertisements reads in part: 


When Confucius Pitkin was Presi- 
dent of the Common Council there were 
more whiskers in the State of Maine 
alone than it would be possible to find 
within the borders of the Union today. 

Judge Pitkin, who won his title by 
serving for two years as justice of 
the peace, had no more use for a 
necktie at that time than a fruit-peddler 
has for a blue sash. But for an un- 
toward incident early in his career as 
a parent he might still be looked upon 
with disfavor by the haberdashers. 

One sunny afternoon, while he dozed 
in an easy chair, his first-born son, 
whose fists were full of taffy, climbed 
upon his knees and engaged in certain 
playful exercises that caused the judge 
to become a changed man. 

His whiskers had to go; there was 
no alternative. 


The more popular form of anec- 
dote copy lead carries a snapper 
at the end; some quick-witted turn 
of an idea or a phrase or a word. 
For example: 


An English gentleman _ struggling 
through a don street which was a 
sea of mud, once noticed a hat resting 
upon the surface of the mud. Moved 
by a common impulse he poked it with 
his stick. To his astonishment, a voice 
of protest arose from under the hat.. 

“What,” he exclaimed, “is it as deep 
as that?” 

“Lor’ hit is, indeed sir. 
bus under me..” 


There’s a 


Whereupon the advertiser draws 
a moral and preaches a parallel. 

There is undeniable sparkle in 
such opening copy paragraphs as 
this, from a Maxwell House coffee 
advertisement : 


You remember how a famous artist 
was asked how he mixed his colors— 
and the reply, “‘With brains, sir.” We 
are almost tempted to make that reply 


to the question which is frequently 
pases “How do you blend your cof- 
ees?” 


Whistler has contributed a sur- 
prising number of anecdotes to 
modern advertising, for copy 
writers have found his sharp wit 
of pertinent value. J. M. Barrie 
has also lured more than one ad- 
vertiser. Mark Twain left an in- 
exhaustible supply of anecdotes, 
neatly tailored to fit some special 
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argument in an advertiser’s mes- 
sage. In these instances twice-told 
tales do not appear to disturb the 
reader in the least; he appears tc 
be pleased to come upon an old 
friend once again, and to observe 
what a clever use the advertiser 
has made of the anecdote. 

A wholesale drug concern almost 
invariably starts off its copy with 
a relevant “funny story,” of which 
the two that follow are prime ex- 
amples: 

A stranger in the village came upon 
a battered individual lying in a heap 
in the gutter, with both eyes blackened 
and face swollen with bruises. 

“‘What happened to you?” asked the 
stranger with some agitation. : 

“A feller beat me up for not paying 
his bill,”’ was the reply. 

“Why don’t you call the doctor?” 
asked the stranger. 

“The doctor was here just a minute 
ago.’ 

“Oh, you’re all right then, are you? 

hy, man,” said the battered citi- 

en, “‘it was the doctor’s bill that I 
didn’t pay.’ 


And then for the moral and the 
link up with the business in hand. 
Otherwise, there would be no pos- 
sible excuse for this form of open- 
ing paragraph. 

There is a smile in this one also: 


The teacher was giving the kinder- 
garten class a lesson in natural history. 
Turning to one small tot, she inquired: 
“What do elephants have that no other 
animals have?” 

“Little elephants,”’ 
ing reply. 


With this effort to get his audi- 
ence in good humor, the advertiser 
proceeds to apply the story to a 
selling argument, doing it with 
considerable adroitness. 

Many of the Lux soap adver- 
tisements, handsomely done in color 
by the way, lead off with anecdotes. 
They not only provide an excellent 
opening appeal, but supply the 
artist with themes for illustrations 
which are unconventional. Con- 
sider this: 


was the surpris- 


My mother was out walking one day 
with her mother who wore a beautiful 
Paisley shawl about her shoulders. As 
they were passing a warehouse, a little 
boy jumped from a wagon to the side 
walk, immediately in front of them. 
The ” plank was loose and a big splash 
of muddy water literally covered the 
beautiful Paisley. 

Grandmother attempted to clean it, 
but such soaps as she had were inef- 
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fectual. The little boy who soiled the 
shawl was then known as little Aj 
Edison, now known as Thomas A, 
Edison. 


Speaking of Mark Twain, an ad- 
vertiser uses the anecdote idea 
neatly in a page with this sprightly 
copy lead: 


Mark Twain says that he once made 
a call without his necktie. 

His wife reproached him for his care 
lessness. 

So he sent a necktie to his hostess 
by mail, saying: 

“This, madam, completes my call.” 


People will read material of this 
character. They always have. 
Writers of form letters are bor- 
rowing a leaf from the same book. 
In fact, the anecdote is being used 
in many kinds of direct-mail mat- 
ter. The other day a mailing card 
came to the writer’s desk, the first 
display type of which read: 

The man who fell off a ten- “story build- 
ing and was heard to exclaim: “All right 


so far’? as he passed the fourth floor, 
was altogether too much of an optimist. 


Did I read what followed? 
I did. 


National Cash Register Reports 
Sales 


The National Cash Register Compa “2 
Dayton, Ohio, reports sales of $36, 
478,040 for the eleven months ended 
November 39. Net profit, after charges, 
for this period, was $4,345,975. These 
figures do not include earnings of 
foreign subsidiaries. 


Dorris Motors Appoints 
Nelson Chesman 


The St. Louis office of Nelson Ches- 
man & Company, advertising agency, 
has been appointed by Dorris Motors 
Inc., St. Louis, to direct its advertising 
account. 


E. I. Pratt Joins Bryant 
Electric Company 


Edward I. Pratt, recently advertising 
manager of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company, Chicago, has joined 
The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge 
port, Conn., in a similar capacity. 


Ironton, Ohio, Newspapers 
Consolidated 


The Ironton, Ohio, Register and 
Trontonian have been consolidated and 
are being published as the Tribune. 
The new paper is an evening daily. 
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Washington, D. C., Is Growing 
Figures Of A Consistently Progressing City 


It is an analysis of a city’s activities that shows its trend and 
gauges its possibilities. The figures for 1925 as compared 
with those for 1924 convince of Washington’s growing im- 
portance as a market. And, of course, as usual only one 
medium—The Star—Evening and Sunday—is necessary to 
completely cover the field. 


General Unit 1924 1925 % Incr. 
SEE errr rere Number 487,000 500,000 3 
Check payments ............- Dollars 2; or. 674, 000 2,803,246,000 17 
Postal receipts ...........+++- Dollars 4,725, 985, 6 
Telephones in use..........+. Number 117,205 126,000 8 
Electricity consumers ........ Number 87,899 100,000 14 
OT re eee Number 88,829 93,412 5 
Water connections ........... Number 80,265 86,000 7 
Real estate transfers......... Number oe 391 18,500 13 
Auto registrations ........... Number 835 116,652 27 
Gasoline consumption ........ Gallons 37, $00" 000 45,000,000 20 
Building 

Building contracts let......... Dollars 54,281,000 65,000,000 20 
Cement consumption ......... Barrels 718,146 890,873 24 
Structural steel consumption... ——- estes!  \ehweme 51 
Southern pine lumber consump- 

GOD svnccsueseensees nas a 8 8= ss sae = =— sh earala 52 

Trade 

Department store sales....... - Dollars 31,500,000 33,800,000 7 
Ten-cent store sales...... sibcie Dollars 2,815,000 3,250,000 15 


Banking and Finance 
Resources of banks and trust 


COMDNRIEE oi.cccvccessceee Dollars 255,659,000 284,577,000 11 
Resources of building and loan 

SON go: 0:0:6:0:08¢0-00: Dollars 40,467,000 43,997,000 9 
Life insurance (new venentend Dollars 38, 437, a 47,550,000 24 
Business failures ....... Number 15 59 49 
Business failures (liabilities). . Dollars 1,693, 606 928,663 +45 


“As of June 30. tDenotes decrease. 


Che Evening Stave. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A, Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Street J. E. Lutz, Tower Building 
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eenene 1925 The Detroit 
Free Press carried 


815,522 lines 
of 
Motor Car 
Advertising 


This figure represents 40% of the 
total volume of motor car adver- 
tising carried by all Detroit papers, 
and a lead of 8,492 lines over its 
nearest contemporary. 


This leadership in what is really 
automotive advertising clearly es- 
tablishes the Free Press as the 
most able Detroit medium for the 
advertiser desiring to cover the 
actual buying power of the great 
market that is Detroit. 


The 
Detroit Free Press 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Detroit 
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Third-Class Pre-Cancelled Mail 
Out-Pulls First-Class 


How an Interesting Experiment with 89,735 Letters Worked Out 


Kiau-Van Pretersom-DuNLapP- 
YouncGrREEN, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In one of your recent issues you told 
about certain experiments that were be- 
ing made to determine, if possible, the 
relative pulling power of different classes 
of mail. Can you tell us what was the 
outcome of these tests? We are inter- 
ested because there seems to be a con- 
siderable difference of opinion about the 
relative advantages of the new one-and- 
one-half-cent stamps as against two-cent 
stamps. 

Krau-Van_ Pretersom-DunLapP- 
YouncGreEEN, Inc. 

CuHarLes C. YOUNGGREEN, 
General Manager. 


HE article to which Mr. 

Younggreen refers was printed 
in our October 1, 1925 issue in 
reply to a question asked by A. M. 
Staehle, at that time with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. Mr. Staehle ex- 
pressed the conviction that a letter 
mailed third-class with a one and 
one-half cent stamp ought to be 
nearly as effective as a regular 
first-class letter. 

This view seems to be more than 
borne out by the results of the 
test, which was conducted by the 
Addressograph Company to ascer- 
tain if a two-cent stamp has any 
virtue in inducing a person to read 
a piece of advertising matter it 
may have conveyed to him. The 
company wished to determine, in 
short, if the workings of the new 
postage rate law should cause ad- 
vertisers in any way to revise their 
ideas in relation to direct-mail 
matter, 

A total of 89,735 pieces of mail 
was sent out evenly divided be- 
tween first and third-class and ap- 
portioned equally between letters 
bearing adhesive stamps, those 
stamped by postage meters, and 
those mailed under the printed per- 
mit privilege. A careful check-up 


of the results, just now completed, 
necessitates a startling and un- 
expected conclusion. 
the third-class 


This is that 


letters brought 


more replies than the first-class. 

All the pieces were identical ex- 
cept for the key number on the 
reply card and the postage stamp 
or indicia on the outside of the 
envelope. Of course, the first- 
class pieces were sealed and the 
others unsealed. 

The comparative number of in- 
quiries received from the various 
mailings is indicated by the ratio 


number following each item 
below: 

2¢ Adhesive Stamp—1Ist Class 15 
1 Ye “ “ —3rd “ 16 
2¢ Postage Meter —lIst “ 17 
1 y, ¢ “ “ oii “ 21 
1%4¢ Printed Permit —3rd “ 22 


In all fairness to those interested 
in the test, it should be said that 
the company had _ considerable 
trouble in handling the first-class 
pieces. After the envelopes were 
stamped with two-cent stamps or 
imprinted with the two-cent pos- 
tage meter indicia, the post office 
people discovered that about 50 
per cent were over-weight and they 
all had to be taken back for check- 
ing. On each over-weight letter 
containing a two-cent stamp, an- 
other stamp was placed alongside 
the old one. Pre-cancelled stamps 
were placed on the over-weight 
letters mailed by postage meters. 
Accordingly, a portion of the enve- 
lopes mailed first-class presented 
a rather mussy appearance. 

Because of this consideration, 
the company does not attach undue 
importance to the results obtained. 
Nevertheless, R. N. Fellows, sales 
manager, informs us that until an- 
other test can be made the com- 
pany will mail the bulk of its 
envelope matter third-class under 
the one and one-half cent printed 
privilege. 

This test, while not absolutely 
conclusive for the reasons stated, 
ought to supply some valuable 
thinking material to those adver- 
tisers who jumped to unwarranted 
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conclusions after the unit mailing 
cost of third-class mail had been 
increased to one and_ one-half 
cents. In a great number of in- 
stances, it was thought that the 
half-cent difference between first- 
and third-class mail was too in- 
significant to be bothered about. 
It has been rather a common 
practice, therefore, for firms using 
moderate-size mailings to send 
the letters out first-class, the 
thought being that the first-class 
letters would bring in additional 
inquiries enough to more than 
make up the increased cost. 

This practice, in fact, has grown 
to an extent that has created a 
rather serious problem for the 
post office. It used to be that if 
a local post office had more busi- 
ness than it could handle at any 
stated time, the lower classes of 
mail would be delayed first-class 
mail being given the right of way. 
Now, however, there are numer- 
ous complaints to the effect that 
first-class mail is being delayed 
also. Apparently, so many busi- 
ness houses are turning from 
third-class to first-class that the 
latter cannot always be delivered 
in accordance with practice and 
with the promptness which the 
mailers naturally expect. 

In this connection, Richard H. 
Lee, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Mail 
Users, informs us: “I have had 
many complaints from mailers who 
adopted first-class under the im- 
pression that it would not only 
produce better returns but that its 
delivery would be expedited. In 
practice, it has not worked out 
that way. On the first point, the 
increase in business has not de- 
veloped, and on the second, it has 
been easy for post offices to 
identify advertising matter from 
the number of similar pieces com- 
ing in at one time and, in the rush 
of first-class mail, that has been 
thrown into third-class.” 

Because custom has decreed that 
a certain practice is the one to 
use, it does not necessarily follow 
that the thing has been thought 
through to its ultimate conclusion 
and that something else might not 
be better. So many generally- 
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accepted merchandising principles 
are proving unsound these days 
that the really progressive adver- 
tiser insists on keeping his mind 
entirely open in relation to all 
matters affecting his business. It 
has been, and perhaps is widely 
believed that a two-cent stamp 
secures a more effective introduc- 
tion than its lowly associate. But 
this is no reason for assuming 
offhand that first-class mail is the 
most desirable if one can afford to 
use it. 

The results of the experiment 
and the present conditions in the 
post office are enough to make one 
decide that the proposition is not 
so one-sided after all. The new 
postage rates are causing adver- 
tisers to devote more serious study 
to the whole proposition of direct- 
mail advertising. In this respect, 
they are performing a service. 
Perhaps out of it all there will 
grow some new principles that 
none of us ever heard about. 

One indication of what the future 
may hold is furnished by Mr. Lee. 
He says: “Up in New England, an 
experiment is now being carried 
on. Under the arrangement in 
which seven local merchants en- 
gaged in different lines have com- 
bined to share the expense of 
house-to-house delivery in their 
own and a number of adjoining 
towns, they estimate that their 
cost under this arrangement is 
less than one-half of 1 cent per 
piece in weights below four 
ounces. They are about to expe- 
riment on heavier weights.”—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





New Accounts for Montreal 
Agency 

The National City Company Ltd., in- 
vestments, and the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills Ltd., both of Montreal, Que., 
have appointed the Montreal office of 
the Norris-Patterson Advertising Agency 
Ltd., to direct their advertising accounts. 
Newspapers, magazines and _ business 
papers will be used for these accounts. 


D. C. Draper with A. H. 
Geuting Company 


D. C. Draper, formerly with the 
Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, has joined A. 
Geuting Company, chain shoe stores, in 
Philadelphia, as advertising manager. 
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16,972,872 


LINES Of Advertising 
Carried During 1925 By 


Che Birmingham News 


THe SoutHs Greatest NewspaPerR 





A gain of 1,077,426 lines over 1924 
or 3,706,440 lines more 
than the combined totals 
of the other two papers 


During 1925 The News carried more than twice 
as much advertising as the second Birmingham 
paper, and three and a half times as much as the 
third paper. Every lineage record in the history 
of The News was broken during 1925. 


For a newspaper to occupy such a dominant, 
outstanding position in its field, it must have cir- 
culation, reader confidence, good will and pres- 
tige. The News has all these. The above figures 
prove that national and local advertisers know it. 


RESULTS ALONE COUNT 


Che Birmingham News 


THe SoutHs Greatest NEWSPAPER. 
Has No Records to"Break But Its Own 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


J. C. HARRIS, JR. 
Atlanta 
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“‘There’s a Difference 
in Farm Papers’’ 













More than a Million copies monthly CO 
to the better farm homes in real farm 


territory. 


For over 23 years, Successful Farming } 
has been the backbone of most suc- ¥ 


cessful campaigns to the farm field. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY ’ 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING - THE DAIRY FARMER it 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS t 


F. O. BOHEN, Advertising Director 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


SUCCESSF 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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“Last Month’s’” copies of 












Successful Farming are 


saved and used each month 


- by a million farm children 
| in ther school work— one 





of the plus services enjoyed 





by Successful F'arming’s ad- 





vertisers, without additional 


' cost to them. 


| FARMING 


City Office eapolis Office Western Office 
Bank Bldg. Pa lace Bldg. haron Bldg., San Fre 
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St. Paul Dispatch 

St. Paul Pioneer Press 

ae 1925 these 
newspapers 
carried more 
national 
advertising 
than any other 
Twin City 


newspaper 


THEY HAVE MORE 
TO OFFER THE 
ADVERTISER 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Pensacola Tells Florida 





West Florida Metropolis Carrying on Newspaper Campaign Throughout 
Rest of Florida That Is Backed Up by Separate National Campaign 


N the Pacific Coast, the Puget 
Sound territory has advertised 
and is advertising its attractions in 
California to those whom adver- 
tising has brought to that State. 
Today, Pensacola is using the same 
plan by advertising to the people 
who have been attracted by other 
advertising to Florida. 
Puget Sound is not, of course, 
spending its entire advertising ap- 
propriation in mediums circulating 


only in California. A background 
of national advertising was first 
created. 


Pensacola is doing both jobs at 
once. It is strenuously advertis- 
ing in the popular centres of Flor- 
ida, and, at the same time, is 
carrying on a national campaign. 

Both campaigns are directed by 
one head, and both are aiming at 
one objective—to attract new resi- 
dents, new industries and new 
business to Pensacola; yet, each is 
financed from a different source. 
The campaign which is being car- 
ried on in Florida is paid for by 
a tax on the citizens of Pensacola. 
The tax is specifically levied for 
advertising purposes. The money 
thus raised is spent at the order 
and under the direction of the 
city’s mayor and its commis- 
sioners. The campaign being 
carried on outside of Florida is 
financed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pensacola. These funds 
were raised by contributions from 
business men of Pensacola. 

In the campaign financed by the 
Pensacola Chamber of Commerce, 
space is being used in Northern 
metropolitan newspapers, national 
periodicals, class publications, busi- 
ness publications and in farm jour- 
nals. The copy used in these pub- 
og first tells of Pensacola 

“the metropolis of West Flor- 
ida, ” and then, according to the 
medium used, dwells on home, 


social, industrial or farming con- 
ditions. 

The campaign financed by a spe- 
cial tax on the citizens of Pensa- 
cola and running in newspapers in 
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Florida is identical in layout and 
appearance with the national cam- 


paign of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, but the copy is different. 
Every advertisement bears the 


invitation that 


heading, an 


same 





























THIS COPY IS APPEARING IN NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE POPULAR CENTRES OF FLORIDA 


says: “Come to Pensacola.” Only 
the sub-heads vary. One subhead 
may say: “Where People Live’; 
another, “Where People Work” 
and still another, “Where Nature 
Lavished Gifts.” . The text that 
follows explains in detail the par- 
ticular sub-head that is used. 

Illustrations, too, are in keep- 
ing with the sub-head. If the 
copy is concerned with industry, 
there is an industrial scene; if it 
deals with farming, there is an 
agricultural picture. 

Each of the advertisements car- 
ries at the bottom, in italics, the 
following brief note: “A steadily 
increasing tourist population pre- 
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sents sound business opportunities 
in Pensacola for men content to 
follow the policy of fair treat- 
ment and reasonable rates which 
universally prevail here.” 

The names of Pensacola’s mayor, 
its commissioner of police and 
fire, and its commissioner- of 
streets and public works appear 
in each advertisement. 

So far, about $150,000 has been 
raised to carry on the two cam- 
paigns, and it is expected that the 
total amount desired, $200,000, 
will shortly be completely paid in. 

Since the people of Pensacola 
pay the entire cost of the cam- 
paign, frequent reports are pub- 
licly made to them. These reports 
take the form of a reproduction in 
Pensacola newspapers of different 
advertisements that are running 
either in Florida or in other parts 
of the country. Along with the 
reproduction is a brief explanation 
of the purposes of the campaign 
and of the particular advertise- 
ment that has been reproduced. 


New Floor Wax to Be 
Advertised 


The British American Wax Paper 
Company, Hamilton, Ont., is planning 
an advertising campaign on a new prod- 
uct, known as B. A. floor wax. This 
campaign will be directed by the Ham- 
ilton Advertisers’ Agency Limited, also 
of Hamilton. 


Trust Account for Doremus 
Agency 

The Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, has appointed the Boston office 
of Doremus & Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its trust department 
advertising. This agency continues to 
handle its bond department advertising. 


Stanley Campbell with Dallas 
Printer 


Stanley Campbell, formerly with_ the 
Johnston Printing & Advertising Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex., has been made 
direct mail manager of Walraven 
Brothers, Dallas printers. 


Harness Trade Papers to Be 
Merged 


The Harness Herald, Chicago, has 
been acquired by George W. uston, 
president of the Spokesman Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, who will merge 
it with the Harness World. 
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Schlitz to Advertise New 
Slogan 


ScuHuitz-MILWAUKEE 
MILWAUKEE 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please register our slogan “Schlitz 
Pale Dry Ginger Ale Will Make Your 
Hospitality Famous.” This new prod- 
uct was placed on the market a few 
months ago and the slogan will be used 
in some of our advertising. 

We presume that the slogan ‘Schlitz, 
the Beer That Made Milwaukee Fa- 
mous” is already registered with your 
journal. 

Jos. Scuuitz Beverace _ Company, 
R. IND, 
General Manager. 


New Accounts for Grand 


Rapids Agency 

The John L. Hildebrandt Company, 
Logansport, Ind., the Corduroy Tire 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., and the 
Vento Steel Sash Company, Muskegon, 
Mich., have appointed The H. & J. Stev- 
ens Company, Grand Rapids advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


Masonic Publication Appoints 
S. G. Barclay 


Shepard G. Barclay has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the New 
York Masonic Outlook. Until recently 
he was New York representative of the 
J. H. Cross Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia advertising agency. 


Buys Saval Shoe Company 


Rosecrans Murphy, for twenty-five 
years associated with the Julian- 
Kokenge Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has purchased the Saval Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. The com- 
pany has been reorganized and its name 
changed to Murphy & Saval. 


Campaign Planned for Lang 
Upholstery 


The Lang Manufacturing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is planning an advertis- 
ing campaign for this year. Trade 
papers and direct-mail will be used to 
advertise its furniture upholstery. 


Feed Account for Toledo 
Agency 
The Kieser Milling Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, manufacturer of Kasco 
feeds, oo » its advertising account 
with the Campbell Advertising Service, 
also of Toledo. 


Appoints Devine-MacQuoid 
The Elwood City, Pa., Ledger has 
appointed The Devine- MacQuoid Com- 
any, publishers’ representative, New 
ork, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. 
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To Reach the Passengers 


in the 


Fifth Avenue Coaches 















Costs 


20 cents a thousand 
through side spaces 


$1.00 (one dollar) 
through front spaces 


Circulars fully explanatory will be sent upon request 


Advertising Agency commission 13% Cash discount 3% 


Joun H. Livincsron, Jr. 
Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 


425 Fifth Avenue New York 
Telephone Cal. 0260 





(The 10 cent fare coaches in which no standing is allowed) 
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Circulation Supremacy of theffirc 
Rests on Theirifdite 


Pages of Text published in one year 
the men’s wear trade magazines. 
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IHE Fairchild Twin Magazines—Men’s Wear and Men’s 

Wear-Chicago Apparel Gazette—have a circulation in 

the United States of 12,539 (A.B.C.), which is more 
than twice that of the next publication— National Retail 
clothier, 5,844—and nearly equal to the combined circu- 
lations of the other three—Fairchild, 12,539, the other three 
combined, 13,227. 

This circulation supremacy flourishes in spite of the rigid 
Fairchild subscription methods, which do not tolerate free 
distribution, clubs, discounts for time or bulk subscriptions, 
or any other form of buying circulation. Every reader pays 
the full annual subscription price. The only reason any men’s 
wear merchant, executive or floor salesman takes Men’s Wear 
or Men’s Wear-Chicago Apparel Gazette is that he finds it 
useful to him in his business. 

That is to say, Fairchild supremacy is the product of 
editorial superiority and of that alone. 

For the purposes of this analysis of editorial content the 
year ended August 1, 1925, was taken. As the text and 
illustrations of Men’s Wear and Men’s Wear-Chicago Apparel 
Gazette are identical, an article or illustration is only counted 
once. 

The survey showed that the Fairchild Magazines published 
500 more pages of text than any other paper in the field. 

e comparisons throughout will be between the publi- 
cations of like frequency of issue, Fairchild and the National 
Retail Clothier, both semi-monthlies. 


XT 

In the year under review Fairchild published a total of 
1,252 articles; National Retail Clothier, 519. That is, 
Fairchild published 214 more than twice as many. 

Style is the controlling element in the sale today of men’s 
clothing and furnishings. On this subject Fairchild published 
195 articles; National Retail Clothier, 26. That is, Fairchild 
published 13 more than seven times as many F 

On advertising topics Fairchild published 233 articles; 


National Retail Clothier, 71. That is, Fairchild published Dai 

20 more than three times as many. Mer 
On selling and salesmanship Fairchild published 228 

articles, National Retail Clothier, 64. That is, Fairchild 8) 


published 36 more than three times as many. 
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thefirchild Men’s Wear Magazines 
heititditorial Dominance 


Number of illustrations published in one 
year by the men’s wear trade magazines. 
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Of non-style articles concerning the merchandise sold in 
men’s stores Fairchild published 216, National Retail Cloth- 
ier, 49. bene is, Fairchild published 20 more than four 
times as man 

Of pee oer articles Fairchild published 380; National 
Retail Clothier, 309. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


In the year Fairchild published 4,343 illustrations, National 
Retail Clothier, 1,787. That is, Fairchiid published 769 
more than twice as many. 

Of cuts illustrating fashions and new ideas in merchandise 
Fairchild published 2,842; National Retail Clothier, 121. 
That is, Fairchild published 59 more than 23 times as many. 

Fairchild published 513 illustrations of window displays and 
store exteriors and interiors; National Retail Clothier, 233. 
That is, Fairchild published 47 more than twice as many. 

Of miscellaneous illustrations Fairchild published 988; 
National Retail Clothier, 1,433. That is, National Retail 
Clothier published 445 more. In this classification are in- 
cluded photographs of individuals and convention groups, 
which the Fairchild editors do not consider vital to the retail 
sale of men’s apparel. 


CONCLUSION 


These comparisons have necessarily been purely quanti- 
tative. The unapproached quality, scope and authority of the 
text and illustrations in Men’s Wear and Men’s Wear-Chicago 
Apparel Gazette are proven beyond challenge by the un- 
approached circulation of these magazines among executives 
and salesmen of men’s wear stores and corresponding sections 
of department stores. 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


Daily News Record Women’s Wear (daily) Fairchild’s International 
Men’s Wear Women’s Wear Magazine Fairchild’s Directories 
Fairchild’s Textile-Apparel Analysis 


8 EAST 13th STREET NEW YORK 
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“The Best People” 


In a certain Illinois town of 800 people 
there lives a mother, father and two daugh- 
ters. 

Father is the local railroad agent. 

Oldest daughter is teaching in high school 
and has private music pupils. 

Youngest daughter teaches in grade 
schools and runs beauty parlor in odd hours. 

Mother has music pupils at home. 

They have a fine home, including auto- 
mobile, piano, phonograph, radio, vacuum 
sweeper, electric washer, etc. They are buy- 
ing the things they want—additional furni- 
ture, good foods, good clothing, cosmetics, 
etc. 

This family represents a minimum income 
of 700,000 per month. 

They are just one of the 700,000 families 


subscribing to the Household Journal. 


700,000 circulation at $2.75 the line. 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 
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Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


ECENT resistance to the 

American commercial invasion 
of foreign fields has developed two 
aspects that many of our exporters 
fnd discouraging. So numerous 
ae the complaints and inquiries 
regarding the condition that have 
rached the Department of Com- 
merce during the last few months, 
that department officials are giving 
the problem special and serious 
study. And they are of the opinion 
that only a proper understarding 
of conditions on the part of Amer- 
jan exporters is necessary to en- 
able them to increase their export 
volume, despite every handicap 
that foreign manufacturers have 
placed in their way. 

Advertising in the most impor- 
tant countries, and especially in 
England, has been greatly stimu- 
lated by an organized campaign to 
induce the public to confine pur- 
chases, so far as possible, to home- 
made goods. The Bureau of For- 
tign and Domestic Commerce has 
a large collection of advertise- 
ments clipped from foreign news- 
papers this year, all of which carry 
the plea to buy English, French 
or German products only. Certain 
foreign representatives of Amer- 
ican manufacturers report that this 
advertising is having some effect 
on both sales and prospects. But, 
as will be shown, the source of 
these reports must be considered 
in estimating their value. 

A still more serious condition is 
created by many foreign represen- 
tatives of American firms. Not 
long ago, for instance, it was 
found that in one important indus- 
try an organized effort was being 
made by foreign interests to 
encourage misrepresentation of 
American products. This was ac- 
complished by sending representa- 
tives to this country who, with 
bright promises, secured selling 
contracts in certain countries 


abroad from American manufac- 
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Present-Day Handicaps to Foreign 
Trade 


How Two Such Handicaps May Be Met by 


American Manufacturers 


turers. And it was later discovered 
that the sole purpose of this activ- 
ity was to place the representation 
ot American manufacturers in the 
hands of agents who were selling 
competitive foreign-made goods. 

In regard to both problems, Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, recently said that, while 
the aspect of the situation seemed 
alarming on the surface, investiga- 
tion showed that the problems were 
squarely up to American exporters 
for solution and that they could 
be solved. He explained that the 
Federation of British Industries, 
which is comparable to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers in this country, is waging a 
carefully planned campaign in the 
interests of its members who in- 
clude practically all British manu- 
facturers of consequence. 

This campaign is closely allied 
with the government program in 
Great Britain, and in some in- 
stances the British Government 
shares the expense of the trade 
promotion. The organization is 
closely related to the Department 
of Overseas Trade, of the British 
Government, which does a great 
deal of work similar to that ac- 
complished by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


ORGANIZED RIVALRY ABROAD 


“We have found it difficult,” Dr. 
Klein said, “to secure dependable 
information regarding the policies 
and activities of similar Continental 
trade organizations; but their pur- 
poses are quite obvious. An ex- 
ceedingly aggressive and well-or- 
ganized effort is being made in 
certain important countries of the 
world to sell domestic or other 
goods and to curtail the demand 
for American merchandise. 

“In Japan, China, South Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world, 
British, French and German inter- 
ests are now making every pos- 
sible effort to undermine American 
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prestige and to sell their own prod- 
ucts. The newspapers and other 
publications of these countries re- 
flect this concerted effort. And 
there are many other indications of 
a lively drive against American- 
made goods. 

“In facing this condition, it 
should be distinctly understood by 
American exporters that, with the 
exception of a few isolated in- 
stances, there is nothing illegal or 
unfair in this aggressive effort. 
Except for its magnitude, it is sim- 
ilar to our own familiar drives for 
neighborhood goods made by local- 
ities in this country with a similar 
object in view. But it is most im- 
portant that our exporters under- 
stand the significance of the opera- 
tions, and take immediate and 
adequate steps to protect their in- 
terests. 

“Many things have a bearing on 
the matter that appear to be totally 
unrelated to it. For instance, out 
of the recent trip of the Prince 
of Wales grew the Anglo-South 
American Association, an organ- 
ization planned for the purpose of 
creating good-will toward British 
manufacturers and a demand for 
British products throughout the 
Southern countries. 


A POWERFUL ARGUMENT 


“In accomplishing this end, the 
British interests use the patent 
arguments, the chief of which is 
the very large volume of British 
capital invested in the various 
countries involved. In the Argen- 
tine, for example, British money 
invested in railroads alone totals 
more than one billion dollars. This 
fact is a convincing argument, and 
in several of the South American 
countries British investments are 
greater than our own. In all of 
the Latin-American countries, 
Americans have nearly four 
and one-half billions invested 
in various enterprises; but in the 
highly competitive markets, such 
as the Argentine, the British have 
certain advantages, and our manu- 
facturers should take immediate 
steps to protect and build up their 
trade positions. 

“Understand me, I do not mean 
to infer for a moment that any- 
thing but friendly and entirely fair 
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measures are necessary. The situa- 
tion calls for prompt action, and it 
certainly demands the finest spirit 
of clean sportsmanship. The Brit- 
ish, particularly, have taken over 
and are using against us an effec- 
tive commercial influence that 
America has largely developed— 
advertising. And there is no rea- 
son why our exporters cannot beat 
them at the game. 

“The publicity campaigns now 
being carried on in the respective 
countries are not only published 
by industrial organizations, but are 
also assisted materially by the ad- 
vertising of individual manufac- 
turers and dealers. But before we 
become too concerned over the 
condition, it is well to recall the 
axiom that it is impossible to cor- 
relate purchasing with patriotism 
in any country. And in this we see 
a simple economic factor invar- 
iably, or at least dominantly, ia 
force. 

“Some time ago the Bureau was 
requested to protest against this 
British campaign and especially re- 
garding the cancellation of all 
postal matter with a “British 
Goods Are Best” stamp. Of course 
we could take no steps whatever in 
this direction; but it is rather 
amusing to know that the paper 
which was used in a similar cam- 
paign elsewhere which several of 
our exporters found objectionable 
was made in America. 

“And we can come much closer 
home with the same proposition of 
human nature. Not long ago, one 
of our industries carried on a sim- 
ilar campaign in a certain section 
of the country. To advertise their 
products the members of the or- 
ganization used a manufactured 
novelty which they widely circu- 
lated and this novelty bore the 
legend, ‘Made in Germany.’ 

“There is no logical or sound 
economic basis for any effort to 
link up patriotism with the tran- 
sactions of everyday business. It 
simply does not work. There is no 
escaping the first principle of suc- 
cessful merchandising, and that is 
to buy in the cheapest market and 
to sell in the highest—with qual- 
ity given an important bearing on 
the vast majority of all sales. 

“If you will consider those lines 
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FIRST AGAIN! 


URING 1925 The Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald gained 371,392 lines 


of National Advertising over 1924. 
This was 182,210 lines more than the 
combined gains of all other Los Angeles: 
newspapers, daily and Sunday included. 


Many successful advertisers cover 
the entire Los Angeles field 
by concentrating their appropria- 
tions in The Evening Herald alone! 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. W. MOLONEY, G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., A. 3. NORRIS HILL, | 
604 Times Building, 401 Tower Bldg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 710 Hearst Building. 
New York Chicago, tll. San Francisce 
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in which this country does a large 
foreign business, you will find, 
almost without exception, that the 
volume in each instance is the re- 
sult of a quality of service as well 
as of merchandise with which 
other countries cannot compete at 
the price. In this accomplishment, 
American manufacturers have a 
vastly important commercial ad- 
vantage in many lines. The condi- 
tion, therefore, plainly demands an 
aggressive and concerted campaign 
throughout all of our foreign mar- 
kets to make the high quality and 
comparatively low prices of Amer- 
ican goods widely known. We may 
be quite certain, for instance, that 
an English housewife will not buy 
Australian raisins of inferior qual- 
ity at a higher price than those 
from California, merely on the 
ground of patriotism. And I’m sure 
you can draw the same parallel 
with any other widely exported 
American product, in comparison 
with competing foreign goods. 

“As far as we can see, the Amer- 
ican manufacturers who are mak- 
ing the most profitable headway 
against the foreign handicaps are 
those who are advertising and mer- 
chandising their products on the 
sound economic basis of high qual- 
ity and reasonable price. The prob- 
lem, I think, will solve itself for 
the manufacturers who will edu- 
cate the people of their foreign 
territories to think along the lines 
of this simple economic law in 
making their purchases.” 

Naturally, as Dr. Klein pointed 
out, advertising alone will not ac- 
complish the solution of the prob- 
lem, and proper representation is, 
in some instances at least, even a 
more important factor. A casual 
investigation of this phase of the 
subject has revealed some interest- 
ing facts. In one case, a represen- 
tative in the Orient had distribu- 
tion contracts with more than 300 
American manufacturers. He was 
merely a salesman without an or- 
ganization, and it was obviously 
impossible for him to give more 
than a very few of his lines proper 
representation. Nevertheless, he 
was looking for more lines to take 
on. And in several other instances, 
foreign representatives who had 
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contracts with important American 
manufacturers were found to have 
highly questionable reputations jn 
the countries in which _ they 
worked. : 

There is no doubt that many 
American exporters have made 
costly mistakes in their employ- 
ment of representatives and agents, 
and that the organized campaigns 
against their interests are being 
facilitated in numerous instances 
by the misrepresentation of their 
foreign distributors. 

The reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the war was a direct ad- 
vantage in offering excellent but 
temporary selling facilities to 
American manufacturers in prac- 
tically all foreign markets. Old 
representatives, in , innumerable 
cases had lost their English, 
French, German and other for- 
eign connections, and were eagerly 
looking for lines to sell. Their in- 
clination was to sell as large a 
volume of goods as possible for 
American exporters. Their nation- 
ality, their home ties and other 
personal considerations were still, 
however, a strong influence, and 
now that European manufacturers 
are getting into their stride again, 
these overseas compatriots of theirs 
are inclined to favor their prod- 
ucts and to abandon or quietly 
“put to sleep” their American lines. 


A GENUINE DANGER 


That there is danger in this 
rather general attitude for many 
of our manufacturers, there is not 
the slightest doubt. As Europe 
recovers further the inclination of 
foreign representatives will be to 
soft-pedal the sale of American 
products, while making the strong- 
est kind of effort to sell goods 
from the home country. 

There are many indications that 
this form of misrepresentation is 
now well developed, and that it 
will play havoc with American in- 
terests if immediate steps are not 
taken by indivdual exporters. 

But as an encouraging indica- 
tion that American merchants ap- 
preciate this handicap to our 
foreign trade, Dr. Klein mentioned 
the amazing increase in the num- 

(Continued on page 121) 
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United States 
105,710, 620 
Populatioru 
Children 
under I4 yrs. 
of age 
33,012,442 
Illiterates ——— 
4931,905 Criminal 
Pabor Resbon” — 
6,000,000 
Paupers 
Total Net | |iR2ry 
Potential | “*% 
Market + by 
Sor nalte, 
Publications nog 4 he 
in English ” y 
Language 
60,782,577 














Coverage o~ 


Actual Net 
Market 





American 
Weekly 


22.07% 





or 

vening 
Post 
11.71% 





Ladies’ 
Home 
Journal 
11.23% 





= 20,674,346 
Actual net 
Total Market 

or 
Americar w 
Publications 








American 
Weekly 
22.07% of 
all families 
in America 





ENLARGED TO SHOW. COMPARATIVE COVERAGE 





Pictorial 
Review 
10.43% 





McCall's 
10.23% 





American 
Magazine 
10.22% 





Woman’ Home 
Companion 
890% 





Butterick 782% 





Literary Digest 643% 











Liberty 478% 
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What is the Best Way to Advertise?—Page 2 





Advertising: 


Is there a better word than 
this? To those who under- 
stand it, and some do not, it’s 
a pure diamond which can be 
used to scratch the hardest sur- 
face; by those who don’t it can 
easily be misused and appear to 
them as just a chunk of glass. 


Getting Advertised: 


Is like getting acquainted once, 
and making a favorable impres- 
sion; getting better acquainted 
by growing in favor, and get- 
ting well acquainted by keep- 
ing always in people’s good 
will; and finally getting estab- 
lished by behaving under all 
conditions as you would like 
others to behave toward you, 
and by persistently and perma- 
nently maintaining and vigor- 
ously exercising the principles 
used to become establishd. 


Examples: Campbell’s Soup— 
Heinz Condiments—Beechnut 
Bacon—Kodak—Borden’s Milk 
—Sunkist Oranges—Royal Bak- 
ing Powder—Pond’s Creams— 
Old Dutch Cleanser—Camel 
Cigarettes—Coca Cola—Corn 
Products — Pepsodent — Lister- 
ine—Wrigley’s Gum — Arrow 
Collars—Postum Cereal—and 
a lot of others. 


How it ts done: 


Briefly, by building a business 
that is efficient, conservative, 
popular, and profitable without 


advertising. Making sure that 
the elements of success in man- 
ufacturing, selling and account- 
ing have been tested with time 
and under every competitive 
condition—by making it pay 
dividends. 


When to start: 


Then it’s about time to consider 
applying the emphasis of adver- 
tising for the purpose of insur- 
ing a continuance of good will 
—to expand by creating new 
customers, to encourage good 
customers to talk to their neigh- 
bors, to impress dealers with 
growth and public favor, to 
artificially age the business, and 
to nourish substantial growth. 


How to proceed: 


The best advice on how to pro- 
ceed can only be general—the 
type and character of the busi- 
ness is too important to be 
passed over lightly. But gener- 
ally speaking, in looking for a 
man to run the advertising de- 
partment, look for him among 
retail stores. Here you find 
advertising men who try daily 
for record results and, if they 
don’t get them, try to find out 
why; if they do get them, try 
the next day to beat their own 
records. A man with selling 
ability will likely have less 
theory and more action in his 
make-up. Tell this man to pre- 
pare a campaign in the rough, 
and then let his work remain 
on the wall for daily comment 
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What is the Best Way to Advertise?—Page 3 





and inspection for sixty days. 
The campaign will then have 
become seasoned and ripe, and 
perhaps of no use at all. If it’s 
as acceptable after sixty days as 
it was at first, try it out. But 
first lead the sales force and 
the distributors of the goods to 
like and enthuse over it. 


The next step: 


The next step is to select an ad- 
vertising agency and submit the 
campaign to their judgment. A 
sincere agent with experience is 
a fine setting for an enthusiastic 
advertising man who knows the 
goods and the trade and has 
the spirit of the advertiser’s 
pride completely in his soul. 
This combination may not al- 
ways agree, but between them 
the advertiser will get a lot of 
good work, and better advice, 
and come nearer to starting off 
auspiciously. 


Here’s the hazard: 


Advertising at the start has a 
tendency to create growing 
pains, often referred to as 
“cold feet.” All the designs 
and copy are of intense interest 
to the advertiser, his _ sales 
force, and his dealers. What 
long experienced advertisers 
have done is constantly used as 
a stimulant, until the adver- 
tiser and the accountant come 
to look for a marvelous in- 
crease, and even the factory 
superintendent speeds up pro- 
duction. In too many _in- 
stances the sales force actually 








let up in their work, thinking 
the advertising about to come 
will do it for them. Of course 
it won’t, and the public, slow 
to respond, take their own good 
time to do as they please. At 
first not enough calls impress 
the dealers, and all, looking for 
quick returns, are disappointed. 
In sixty days the advertising 
bills are large and due, and re- 
sults perhaps not even as good 
as at some previous peak period 
without advertising. 


There’s a remedy: 
—it 1s faith 
Between a spirited advertising 
manager and an _ experienced 
agency, it’s most probable that 
the very best advertising is be- 
ing done, and only time will 
prove it. When experienced 
patent medicine advertisers start 
to put a medicine on the mar- 
ket they plan a three-year trial. 
The first year they expect noth- 
ing, the second year to get 
even, and the third year to get 
on. No manufacturer should 
start an advertising campaign 
on trial, for only his faith and 
his methods are on trial, and 
unless he has the courage to 
grow and grow through un- 
failing faith in the ultimate out- 

come, he is a sure loser. 


Every farmer and fruit rancher 
understands the value of the 
time element and so does every 
experienced advertiser. Success 
in men, agencies, copy, and plans 
are secondary to the success that 
comes from never quitting. 
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PERCENTAGE OF COVERAGE OF LEADING NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING MEDIUMS AND THE Cost PER 
Line To Reacu 100,000 Homes 


See Chart on Page One 



















































































Name of Medium Circulation | Coverage, each 100,00 
AMERICAN WEEKLY 4,563,812 22.07 175¢ 
SATURDAY EVENING Post 2,420,175 11.71 496 

‘tone HoMeE JOURNAL 2,322,422 11.23 646 “ 
PIcTORIAL REVIEW 2,157,134 10.43 603 
McCaL_v’s 2,115,226 Pe 10.23 544. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2,113,108 10.22 568 é 
Woman’s Home CoMPANION 1,852,428 8.96 7 621 7 
BUTTERICK i “1,616,250 7.82 19 
LITERARY DIGEST 1,328,384 6.43 | .678 : 
LIBERTY 988,188 4 -506 = 
e 


An advertisement of The American Weekly of 9 East 40th 
Street, New York City, to inform its representatives and others 
that circulation is where you find it; that families read certain 
publications and buy goods at their favorite stores, and that goods 
advertised are sold mostly in stores and stores are supported 
by families who read certain publications; that the American 
Weekly is read every Sunday in nearly 5,000,000 homes in and 
about 14 principal cities and several hundred smaller cities and 
has the largest circulation of any publication in the world; that 
color pages cost $15,000 each and the black and white rate is 
$8 a line. Chicago office is in the Wrigley Building. 
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ber of requests received by his 
organization for lists of foreign 
representatives and agents. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1922, only 
72,000 requests were received ; but 
during the fiscal year of 1925 
more than 687,000 requests for 
lists of the kind reached the bu- 
reau. 

“Unquestionably, this is a good 
sign,” Dr. Klein declared. “It 
shows that our manufacturers are 
rapidly awakening to the necessity 
of adequate foreign representation 
and that many of our producers 
and distributors realize the con- 
dition and are not satisfied with the 
representation they are getting in 
foreign territories. 

“The condition indicates that 
probably our greatest we eakness in 
foreign trade is our lack of ade- 
quate overseas distributive ma- 
chinery. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the advisability of Amer- 
ican manufacturers training their 
own men to represent them in for- 
eign countries. 

“In making up lists of available 
representatives, we use every pre- 
caution to select the names of 
reliable dealers and agents. How- 
ever, there is much important in- 
formation regarding them that we 
cannot give, although it is neces- 
sary to a correct judgment of the 
ability and standing of representa- 
tives, and it should be secured 
from other sources before con- 
tracts are signed. Our opinion, 
based on the experiences of many 
of our most successful exporters, 
is that other things being equal, 
the American manufacturer should 
employ, wherever possible in for- 
eign territories, American repre- 
sentation. Where this is not 
feasible for some reason, there 
can be little doubt. when present 
conditions are considered, that na- 
tive representatives should be most 
carefully considered in preference 
to the subjects of our competitive 
countries, who might well have 
ulterior motives for seeking such 
representation of American lines. 

“While the factor of nationality 
makes little or no difference in 
the final sales of goods to the con- 
sumer, we find that it is frequently 
a decidedly influential element in 
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affecting the real value of foreign 
representation. In other words, the 
subject of a competing country 
will give preference, as a rule, to 
the sale of goods made in his own 
country, with whose merits, manu- 
facturing processes, etc., he is more 
familiar. Furthermore he may 
and in fact usually does have 
financial or other interest in the 
home factory or business of his 
compatriots. Here it is a matter of 
eliminating American competition, 
and a subject of another country 
will be inclined to do it in many 
cases, if he can secure the repre- 
sentation of similar and competing 
products made in both his own 
country and the United States. 

“Throughout this condition you 
will find influential factors besides 
simply national loyalty and patriot- 
ism, such as investments, banking 
facilities, terms and credits, inter- 
locking directorates and the like. 
But I do not think it is necessary 
to discuss these to find the solu- 
tion to the problem. Unquestion- 
ably, the time has come for Amer- 
ican manufacturers to unite with 
all of the power and influence of 
organization and tell the peoples 
of the world just what they have 
to offer in the way of high qual- 
ity products at lower prices. Then 
it is very plain that the next step 
is adequate representation and the 
formulation of a national policy of 
American representation in foreign 
countries for American manufac- 
turers.” 


O. E. Knisely Appointed by 


St. Louis “Times” 


O. E. Knisely has been appointed 
business manager of the St. Louis 
Times and will have charge of the 
advertising and sales promotion de- 
partments. He was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Omaha, Nebr., 
World-Herald. Thomas M. Engle, who 
has been with the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Post, has been made classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Times. 


New Account for Redfield, 
Fisher & Wallace 


The Meter Service Corporation, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of New York. 
Plans are being prepared for a business- 
paper and direct-mail campaign. News- 
paper advertising will be used later. 








Don’t Blow Up Men 


Too Much Pressure Results in Explosions While Quiet Leadership 
Increases Sales 


By George W. McNally 


NE of the things wrong with 

recent selling is that men are 
still blowing up all around us. 
High-pressure selling is long past 
its peak, but like the late war, 
some of its evil effects remain with 
us in the form of shattered men; 
men suffering from the shell- 
shock of too many telegrams, too 
many pep letters and do-or-die 
bulletins. You can’t put 1,000 tons 
of pressure on a 500 pound boiler 
and expect anything but an ex- 
plosion. 

I am a sales manager for an old 
and well-known concern and came 
here more than two years ago from 
a place where too much pressure 
was applied. What I learned in the 
high-pressure zone has helped me 
reorganize a sales force which 
needed it. The facts are brief. 
They may prove helpful. 

The concern which blew up men 
was going along on a sane selling 
course when suddenly orders went 
out to sell more and sell it fast 
to take care of increased factory 
production. The product was 
fitted for a certain class of con- 
sumer and sold to a type of re- 
tailer serving that clientele. But 
high-pressure demanded new and 
more outlets. Material was sold 
to people who should never have 
bought it through retailers who 
were not familiar with the product, 
couldn’t service it effectively and 
who didn’t know enough about it 
to sell it so it remained sold. 

Just when the force was strug- 
gling hard to meet greatly in- 
creased quotas, the company added 
a totally new line by the purchase 
of another company. Immediately 
more pressure was put on the sales 
force. The harried hunters for 
retail orders were told to sell the 
new line too and sell it hard. 

One day, three telegrams went 
out from the home office from 
three different officials. They were 
long wires but they said the same 
thing. The substance of each was: 
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“Hit the line hard, orders not alibis, 
produce or resign.” More pressure 
was applied by the week, and then 
men started to blow up like fire- 
crackers. A man resigned, a new 
one was added. Two more quit, 
and three were hired. Many of 
those who stuck to the company 
couldn’t sell. They were too 
worried. The resignations began 
to come in faster than orders and 
replacement troops were brought 
up. Soon, the company had al- 
most a totally new force of men, 
all driven to desperate selling by 
pressure that increased every day. 
The new sales force had no 
cohesion, no morale; it couldn't 
function as a smooth machine. No 
man knew when he started on a 
trip if he would be with the con- 
cern the next Saturday night. 

Goods piled up, sales fell off. 
I had resigned when I saw what 
the wide open draughts of pep 
and orders to sell at any price was 
going to do to the organization. 
And it blew badly soon after. It 
is still shot to pieces, and the 
owners are going to have a hard 
time building another machine out 
of the wreck. 


WHY NEW METHODS WERE NEEDED 


The new concern I joined had a 
sales force which had also been 
under considerable pressure. The 
outcome, which I was called upon 
to change, was that we had a group 
of men paid small salaries to 
make a multitude of calls. They 
didn’t have a real selling back- 
ground and didn’t know what to 
say when they got it. They had 
been hurried and pushed into sell- 
ing so fast they didn’t know the 
product and what it could do; they 
were routed over so much territory 
they could scarcely alight. They 
were making towns instead of 
sales interviews. 

One at a time, I took the men 
out to lunch and did my best to 
quiet them down and to analyze 
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HY PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
IS THE ESSENTIAL MAGAZINE 
IN OVER 950,000 HOMES— 


Only the People’s Home Journal can 
give them a Pratt Institute Home- 
making Course. 


Dr. Frederic W. Howe and his associates of 
the School of Domestic Science and Arts of 
Pratt Institute, through the Home-Makers 
Bureau of the People’s Home Journal, are 
giving each month authoritative and practi- 
cal articles on the subject of the proper 
preparation of foods, as well as developing 
a better understanding of the art of home- 
making through simplification of work in 
the home. 


This is just one of the special features of 
the People’s Home Journal that makes it 
essential in an ever widening circle of homes. 


PEOPLES HOME 
JOURNAL 
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the latent capabilities of each one. 
Of the twenty-five salesmen, there 
were eleven who seemed to me to 
have the desire to improve their 
own minds and sales methods, and 
the ability to see the new sort 
of selling we proposed, which 
made them valuable material. 
They looked like foundation stones 
of the new sales organization we 
proposed building. 

After consultation with the com- 
pany executives, in which I set 
forth my policy of removing some 
of the pressure and leading in- 
stead of driving, my proposition 
was approved. It was, in brief, 
to build up the earning power of 
the eleven men so that in six 
months, if they proved their ability, 
each would be earning twice 
as much money as they were then. 

Most of the others were not 
ambitious. They were typical re- 
sults of too much _ pressure; 
nervous, worried about their jobs, 
suffering from a fear complex, 
satisfied with a small wage, not 
willing to work harder to get 
more. 

We weren’t ruthless with them. 
We gave them all a fair chance to 
prove they were worth more, but 
at the end of six months only ihree 


of them had come along. The 
rest had eliminated themselves. 
Like blown boilers they were 


through. Each one resigned. Five 
in a bunch and then the rest. They 
could see even better than we 
could that they would not be able 
to step up into the new selling 
type we wanted. They had all 
come to the point where they 
wanted an easy, steady job at a 
small salary. 

We wanted men who could be 
led, not forced, to make a lot of 
money. The trouble with men 
who have blown up under too 
much pressure is that they can 
seldom after put up a front, get 
rid of fear and be led. The cracks 
in their armor may not show on 
the surface, but the final answer to 
too much pressure in any organiza- 
tion is a bunch of “yes sir’ men 
who make a lot of calls for very 
little money and have very little 
to say in the way of selling when 
they get inside a retailer’s store. 
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We added ten more men during 
the next few months at higher 
salaries than the ones who had 
left and at this time all but three 
of them are making almost as 
much as the original eleven upon 
whom we built. The three others 
in both groups are also coming 
along well. I have not said any- 
thing about the totally new selling 
plan and sales talk which was 
adopted. It is an entirely new 
story and, I think, ingenious. 

We have operated on the new 
plan for nineteen months. Last 
year, our sales were the largest in 
the thirty-year history of the busi- 
ness, though the year previous 
had shown a bad slump. The new 
spirit of the force had more to do 
with this increase than the details 
of our selling plan and our 
changed advertising policy, I feel 
sure. 

When the forced draught was 
shut off we were able to work 
under a fair head of steam with 
no blow-ups. We believe that 
the age of high-pressure sales- 
manship is gone. Some concerns 
don’t seem to agree with us yet. 

But my recent experience leads 
me to advise for 1926: “Forget 
the high-pressure stuff. Tone 
down the bulletins. Offer more 
ideas and less pep. Get your men 
to think in terms of the other 
man’s business. Lead the sales 
force by gentle methods. Don't 
use forced draughts and too much 
steam. It blows up men.” 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Appoints Russell T. Gray 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago in- 
dustrial advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the trade-paper ad- 
vertising of the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works. The remainder of the advertis- 
ing, as well as that of the company’s 
subsidiary, the Horton Steel Works 
Ltd., Bridgeburg, Ont., will be in 
charge of M. E. Smith, formerly assis 
tant advertising manager. 








Alfred Decker & Cohen 
Profits Increase 


Alfred Decker & Cohen, Chicago, 
manufacturers of Society Brand clothes, 
report net profits of $603,735, after 
charges, for the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 31. This compares with $453,381 


earned in 1924, 
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‘ More and More 


aS . . . 
advertisers are using this great 


rs magazine to tell the Hardware 


trade about their products. 
: 720 pages of advertising in 1923 

840 pages of advertising in 1924 
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in 1925 
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Francisco Examiner 


Advertising 


~Shattering all former records 
for total volume of adver- 


tising with 19,135,663 lines! 


9,757,666 lines of local advertising; 3,212,098 lines of 
national advertising and 6,165,899 lines of classified 
advertising makes up the grand total of 19,135,663 lines 
of advertising carried by the San Francisco Examiner 
during 1925—showing a gain of 899,862 lines over 1924 
and breaking all former records for volume of adver- 
tising printed during any one year. 

In The Examiner’s tremendous excess over all its competitors is 
found a graphic testimonial of overwhelming leadership. The 
Examiner led all other San Francisco newspapers in every depart- 
ment of advertising—local—national—classified—printing 7,637,809 
lines more than the Chronicle; 9,801,318 lines more than the Call 
and Post; 11,586,002 lines more than the Daily News; 12,029,032 
lines more than the Bulletin and smothered the Herald by 
17,320,173 lines. 

Circulation supremacy is the guiding factor for this preference 
in advertising patronage. With a daily circulation in excess of 
170,000 and a Sunday circulation in excess of 350,000 The Examiner 
delivers to advertisers a circulation daily 72% greater than the 
Call and Post; 100% greater than the Chronicle; 145% more than 
the Bulletin; 162% greater than the Daily News and 102% in 
excess of the Herald, and on Sunday leads its only competitor, 
the Chronicle, by 130%—offering advertisers by far the greatest 
merchandising potentialities of any newspaper in the Central 
and Northern California market. 


Place your advertising where it reaches the greatest 
number of readers at lowest cost per reader 


Examine rS 


for Circulation! 
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Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


Quebec Ontario 


Prince Edward Js. 





You Sell 


in Canada? 


Many U. S. manufacturers sell a lim- 


ited quantity of goods in Canada 
through a few scattered dealers. This 


limited distribution can be made the 


nucleus of a sound, profitable grow- 
ing trade by a carefully planned, con- 


sistent campaign of advertising in 


lwsprmpers 
Gannda 


of 


Your agency will give you facts and figures 


Pacific Market 


Population Newspaper 


Vancouver ..... 


Victoria 2.2.2.0. 


Prairie Market 
Population 
+o. 280,000 


Winnipeg 
Winnipeg ..... 
Edmonton ..... 
Lethbridge .... 
Calgary ....... 
ar 
Saskatoor ..... 
Moose Jaw..... 


Maritime Market 


Population 


Halifax ....00 


Free Press 


Newspaper 
75,000 Herald & Mail 


Toronto .. 
Toronto .. 
Hamilton .... 
London .. 
Newspaper London .. 
Kingston . 
Kitchener ..... 
Peterboro ..... 


Brockville 


Leader & Post 
Phoenix & Star 
Times & Herald 


Montreal . 
Quebec ... 


Sherbrooke 


Ontario Market 


Population 
cone 650,000 
wesad 650,000 
- 121,000 
eeeace 70,000 
panes 70,000 
cemets 25,000 
30,000 
25,000 
eoees 12,000 


Newspaper 
Globe 
Telegram 
Spectator 
Advertiser 
Free Press 
Whig 

Record 
Examiner 
Recorder-Times 


Quebec Market 


Population 
e000 839,000 
were 117,500 


«+++ 25,000 


Newspaper 

Gazette 

Le Soleil 
(French) 

La Tribune 
(French) 





Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Canada 


Alberta 


British Cotumbia 
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Saddle Horses, Bees, Canaries— 
or What Have YouP 


It’s Still True That Nearly Anything That Can Be Sold Can Be Adver- 
tised and Sold by Mail 


By D. M. 


HORSEMAN who began to 

dabble with advertising about 
three years ago has built up a 
mail-order business in saddle 
horses with sales now running into 
six figures annually. 

Last fall Montgomery Ward & 
Company sold something over 
4000 imported canary birds by 
mail. 

During the spring months the 
individual so inclined can and does 
buy bees from one of the big 
mail-order houses—a two-pound 
package of them with a queen of 
guaranteed Italian ancestry for 
$4.95. The Queen alone sells for 
95 cents. 

Queer products? Not at all. 

The old-timers used to say that 
anything that could be sold could 
be sold successfully, and that 
means profitably, by mail-order. 
It was pretty nearly true thirty 
years ago when competition for 
the reputable mail-order house 
was made lively and progress slow 
by a horde of double-dealers, who 
used to prove regularly that 
Barnum was right. It is just as 
true today now that there has been 
a wholesale house cleaning in the 


mail-order community and _ the 
business has its feet planted 
solidly on the ground. Nearly 


anything that can be sold can be 
sold by mail-order. 

The big general merchandise 
houses list more items than ever 
in their catalogues today. At least 
two of them handle 30,000 differ- 
ent articles of merchandise. If a 
purchaser cannot find what he 
wants in their tome-like catalogues, 
the chances are that he will dis- 
cover some specialty mail-order 
house advertising and eager to sell 
him the thing that he wants to 
buy on a money-back-if-dissatisfied 
basis. 

About three years ago, Harry 


Hubbard 


McNair, a veteran dealer in horses, 
began to wonder if there wasn’t a 
profitable market for saddle horses 
that he had never reached. For 
more than thirty years he had 
been selling all kinds of draft and 
riding horses at his stables just 
outside the Union Stock Yards at 
Chicago. He would auction off 
his stable periodically and then 
buy a new one. Occasionally a 
horse fancier would go through 
the stable with him and together 
they would pick out a mount from 
the string that Mr. McNair had 
schooled. Apparently one man 
actually does tell another, for 
after a bit inquiries began to come 
into Mr. McNair’s office from 
points outside of Chicago. A man 
would write that he was interested 
in buying a hunter or a polo pony. 
He would indicate about what he 
wanted to pay. Mr. McNair 
would keep his eyes open for a 
horse that met his requirements. 
Then, when the prospect found 
himself in Chicago, he would look 
over the stable and if suited, he 
would buy. That process went 
along for fifteen or twenty years. 
In spite of the rising tide of popu- 
larity of motoring, people con- 
tinued to buy saddle horses. 


THE HORSE COMES BACK 


“About five years ago much of 
the novelty and pleasure of driving 
an automobile apparently began to 


’ dwindle for many people,” says 


Mr. McNair. “Crowded thorough- 
fares took away much of the at- 
tractiveness of driving a car for 
the pure enjoyment of it. At any 
rate, horseback riding started 
about then on its way back to 
greater popularity than it had ever 
known previously. In the cities 
mariy new riding clubs sprang up 
and others expanded. Cities be- 
gan to build new bridle paths in 
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their parks. In some cases com- 
munity or club stables grew up to 
take the place of the former 
stables that had been converted 
into family garages. 

“It struck me that all of this re- 
newed interest in riding must nat- 
urally bring about a new demand 
for horses, although it was inevi- 
table that this demand would be 
spotty. There would be some cf 
it in every big city, but how could 
I take advantage of it? It seemed 
possible to me to get inquiries for 
saddle horses by advertising, to 
find out from the prospect just 
about what he wanted and then to 
fill his requirements in a thorough- 
ly satisfactory way. Selling sad- 
dle horses by mail order looked 
queer to me, but the more I 
thought it over the less impossible 
it seemed. 

“Finally I started advertising in 
publications reaching men of suf- 
ficient means to gratify their 
wishes, provided they had them, to 
own a saddle horse. That adver- 
tising produced little at first in the 
way of direct returns. I did not 


go in for any spectacular effects, 
merely telling what I had to sell 
and assuring the reader that any 
horse I sold would be found ex- 


actly as I had represented it. The 
buyer, I always took pains to em- 
phasize, would always be the judge 
with full authority to return at 
my expense any horse he had 
bought. I believed that I could 
satisfy any reasonable buyer, pro- 
vided I knew what he wanted and 
just what he wanted his horse for. 
I have had only two horses re- 
turned to me in three years on 
which the prospect has asked me 
to pay the transportation charges. 
Other horses have been shipped 
back to me, but in those cases it 
has always been due to the fact 
that the buyers have decided to 
buy better horses from me than 
they originally planned. 

“For about two years I put 
back into advertising practically 
all that I made on the horses that 
I sold through my advertising. 
Then in the third year the adver- 
tising began to pay real dividends. 
The demand for fine saddle horses 
was never greater than it is right 
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now. The fact is that horseback 
riding has taken such a hold in 
some cities among people of means 
that it is extremely difficult to find 
enough high grade horses to meet 
the demand. Here is an order 
from a man in Detroit. I have 
had it for several weeks. He is 
willing to pay a price for a horse 
that would have been thought ex- 
orbitant a few years ago, but he 
won't be satisfied with any animal 
but a bay with no white on its 
legs. That order is typical of a 
small group of buyers who are 
willing to pay almost any price for 
what they want. 

“Most buyers can be satisfied 
more easily and quickly. It is not 
much more difficult to give them 
the horse they want, when they 
want it and also at the price they 
are willing to pay than it is for 
the mail-order house to fill its 
merchandise orders. The same 
principles that operate to promote 
the successful selling of general 
merchandise by mail order hold 
good in selling horses, I believe.” 


INQUIRIES COME FROM ALL OVER 


Sometimes Mr. McNair’s copy 
pictures several horses. Sometimes 
only one animal is shown. The 
same horse is never used in an ad- 
vertisement more than once. One 
reason for this is the fact that the 
horses whose photographs are te- 
produced generally sell at once. 
For example, in a full-page adver- 
tisement last fall eight horses were 
pictured. Six of these were 
sold at once. One was taken off 
the market and one polo pony re- 
mained unsold when the copy had 
pulled as much as it was likely to. 
In all his advertisements, Mr. Mc- 
Nair solicits inquiries besides of- 
fering certain mounts for sale. 
They come in from all sections of 
the country. On the morning that 
I talked with him there were four 
inquiries in the mail from Seattle, 
St. Paul, Chattanooga and Phila- 
delphia. 

Before any transaction passes 
its primary stages the prospect is 
asked to furnish information on 
several points. He specifies the 
size of the horse that he wants, 
just what he intends using the 
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It Is the Bunk 


An Assumption That Discredits 
the Value of Advertising 


In their zeal to increase patronage, sellers of 
newspaper, magazine and billboard space, 
copy writers, artists, direct-by-mail special- 
ists, and advertising agencies assume possi- 
bilities for advertising that do not exist. 
There is nothing mysterious about advertis- 
ing. It is just part of business. It performs 
only one function. It cannot possibly make 
up for limited need, unorganized markets, 
lack of capital and incompetent managemeni. 
No advertising campaign can be a success 
that is not founded upon well balanced, 
well organized, well managed business. 


Don’t be deceived about the “power” of ad- 
vertising. It can and does exert tremendous 
advantages in marketing, butits successful use 
and application depends upon experience, 
Bear in mind that advertising won't accom- 
plish the impossible, and that the best thing 
one can do when embarking upen adver- 
tising is to employ experience. Records 
only count there as in all things. 


“What is Advertising’’ a series of advertisements 
published under this title, will be sent upon request. 


C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
DETROIT 
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horse for, and his experience as a 
rider. Then Mr. McNair sends 
him several photographs of horses 
in his stable with data covering 
height, weight, color, how well 
mannered the animal is and the 
horse’s history so far as it can be 
given. The prospect must have a 
complete and accurate story con- 
cerning each horse in advance, in 
order to sell him on a basis where- 
by the animal may be returned at 
no expense to the buyer if he does 
not satisfy. Knowing what a 
buyer wants and knowing his 
string of horses as only a horse- 
man of many years’ experience 
can know them, Mr. McNair will 
ship on approval to any individual 
anywhere in the United States 
who will furnish him with bank 
references. Last year he sold 
more than 300 saddle horses from 
his tables. More than half were 
sold by mail-order at prices aver- 
aging better than $800 a mount. 

All things considered, it is easier 
to sell horses by mail to the com- 
plete satisfaction of both buyer 
and seller than it is to sell them 
by personal interview, Mr. Mc- 
Nair says. In other words, the 
horse as a mail-order product is 
“queer” only because people choose 
to look on it in that light. The 
man who knows horse values, who 
will tell the truth about his ani- 
mals to buyers and who will ad- 
vertise intelligently to reach his 
market can sell them just as profi- 
tably as the general merchandise 
house can sell the items in its 
warehouse depots. Mr. McNair 
takes back five horses from people 
who have bought in his stables to 
every one that is returned by a 
mail-order buyer. The reason for 
that rather surprising fact is that 
the man who buys “over the coun- 
ter” will frequently insist on tak- 
ing a horse because of his looks 
rather than its manners or the 
kind of use that it is to be put to. 
When the buyer furnishes the 
needed data by mail and is satis- 
fied with the horse supplied him, 
there is little likelihood that the 
sale won’t stick. 

As nearly as mail-order execu- 
tives can estimate, some $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of every conceivable 
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kind of merchandise is being 
bought annually in this way. Of 
course, the number of mail-order 
houses has taken a sharp down 
swing since the post-war deflation 
period. Many of the “gyps” have 
folded up their tents to retire or 
hunt up new schemes. At the 
same time the houses remaining in 
the business have taken tremen- 
dous strides ahead to make the 
sphere of mail order more whole- 
some, healthier and more profit- 
able. The advertising talks about 
merchandise, values and _ service 
where not so many years ago it 
used to hit swift and hard to put 
over the thought that here was 
something for nothing. 


AUTOS AS MAIL-ORDER ITEMS 


“How about automobiles?” 
someone is going to interject soon 
after the suggestion is offered that 
anything can be sold by mail order 
that can be sold at all. And the 
answer must be that automobiles 
are different. However, that does 
not justify losing sight of the fact 
that automobiles were sold by 
mail order back in the days when 
they were horseless carriages. 
Sears, Roebuck & Company did 
list a car in its catalogue for a 
time and they sold some, too. 
Sears also did a fair business in 
tombstones up to a few years ago. 
The average man, it may be, 
would not be likely to buy a 
tailored-to-order suit of clothes by 
mail order, but the big houses sell 
many such suits from one end of 
the calendar to the other, and the 
testimonials in their files would 
seem to prove that the hazards of 
such selling are not so perilous as 
might be imagined. 

Baby chicks as a_ mail-order 
proposition were in the “queer” 
class up to a comparatively short 
time ago. Now a_ tremendous 
business is done each year. Fruit 
trees, grape vines, stocks and 
bonds, bees, coal, all kinds of 
dogs, steamship tickets, houses and 
cemetery lots are some of the 
other queer products. Last year, a 
buyer of Montgomery Ward & 
Company suggested that the firm 
catalogue canary birds. Some of 
his associates thought the idea im- 
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Utica with its Observer-Dispatch, 
provides an effective experimental 


rder 
own 
tion 
lave 













‘« | laboratory for the advertiser seek- 
the ing to subject his plan or product 
= to a practical test as a preliminary 


vice 


it to national exploitation. 


was 


Utica is a city of good homes, 





en good stores and good business. 
« | Utica merchants are advertising- 
“ wise and progressive. Utica people 
“ | are prosperous and responsive. 


a And the Utica Observer-Dispatch 
: enjoys the friendship and confi- 
a dence of every business man and 
i every family. 





» | The Observer-Dispatch 


it Utica, N. Y. 


A GANNETT NEWSPAPER 
Each the leader in its field 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 


Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 
Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 
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q™ Hardware Prospects 


ORE information is available regard- 
ing business trends in the hardware 
field than any other retail business. 

Two years ago the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association employed an experienced 
economist to gather facts regarding trends in 
the retail hardware business and to associate 
these facts with information available on the 
general business situation. 

More than six hundred hardware retailers, 
from all sections, report monthly sales and 
other information regarding the business situa- 
tionin their communities. This is the largest 
number of retailers in a given line reporting 
to any economic service. 

Since Research Service has the figures of 
these stores, by months, for the past five 
years, or more, it is apparent that it has defi- 
nite and accurate information about what is 
happening in the retail hardware trade. 

And this service is the more valuable since 
these studies conclusively show that retail 
hardware experience does not parallel general 
business experience. 





A weekly report on retail hardware busi- 
ness, or conditions affecting it, is available to 
manufacturers and advertising agencies inter- 
ested in this field. Ask for the ‘Business 
Situation”’ letters. 


National Retail Hardware Association 
INDIANAPOLIS 











' the Association's official 
Horser Hardware Retailer, publication, publishes 
eae each month a digest of the information secured by 
Research Service, and a map showing hardware sales 
compared with the previous year, by months. This 
valuable information thus reaches more than 21,500 
retail subscribers. 


MEMBER A.B.C. 
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practical, but now after several 
months’ try-out it has been found 
that selling canaries by mail offers 
no particular difficulties. 

All the birds that Ward sells are 
imported. The duty on each bird 
is fifty cents and there is a big 
transportation cost, since they 
must be fed and cared for on their 
trip from Germany. But last fall, 
the first time that Montgomery 
Ward listed canaries in their cata- 
logue, saw 4,000 of these birds 
shipped to this company’s cus- 
tomers. They will not appear in 
the 1926 spring catalogue because 
canaries moult at that time of 
year. Executives of the company 
say that they will be back in the 
next fall and winter edition. 

I remember well the discour- 
aged and almost hopeless outlook 
two or three years ago of the head 
of a company that sells typewriters 
by mail. A month or two ago I 
talked with him again and he told 
me that there were as many op- 
portunities in mail order today as 
there were thirty years ago for 
the house that would keep up with 
the times and give its customers 
service. This man had discovered 
that his old copy on which he had 
pinned reliance through fat years 
and lean had gone the way of the 
one hoss shay. It had worn out 
and broken down. 

Now he has written new copy. 
It still talks prices, to be sure, but 
it talks other things in addition. 
His catalogue today makes his 
early efforts look shabby. He is 
spending sums for printing, for 
art work and engraving that a few 
years ago would have brought on 
a sinking feeling had any of his 
employees suggested them. Always 
show the product in your adver- 
tising is one of his copper riveted 
rules today. Another is, don’t try 
to get by with cheap printing and 
other selling aids. He advocates 
without any reservations selling 
the desire for the product and 
what it will do instead of trying 
to smash the way through to a 
sale by making low price the big 
sales argument. And finally he is 
constantly spreading the doctrine 
of “Don’t Live in the Past” 
through his plant. 
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The mail-order people are reach- 
ing out into the nooks and corners 
today as they never have reached 
in the past to sell their market 
what it needs and to create new 
wants in the minds of that market. 
So, without resorting to figures of 
speech or weaving much elastic 
into the imagination, it appears as 
though it were still true that near- 
ly anything that can be sold can 
be advertised and sold by mail. 


Corn Products Campaign to 
Enter Second Year 


Plans are being made for the con 
tinuation of the advertising campaign 
of the Associated Corn Products Manu 
facturers, which was started last April 
This campaign is being directed by the 


Simpson Advertising Company, St. 
Louis. P 
The advertising account of the 


Howard Thurston Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, St, Louis, also has been placed 
with the Simpson agency. Magazines 
will be used in a campaign on Thurston’s 
Perfect Air Breather. 





New Accounts for Buffalo 
Agency 

The Republic Metalware Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed the Moss- 
Chase Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising. 
Business yeeere and direct mail are 
being used. The Schreiber Products 
Corporation, Buffalo, Manru coffee, also 
has placed its account with this agency. 
Newspaper advertising, which will be 
increased to keep pace with the growth 
in es of Manru coffee, will be 
used. 





National Campaign for Kit- 
tinger Furniture 
A national qfromiving: campaign is 
cit 


being planned by the tinger Com- 
any, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of 
urniture. This campaign, which will 


start in February, will be directed by 
the Moss-Chase Company, Inc., Buffalo 
advertising agency. Trade-paper and 
direct-mail advertising will be used. 





Rotary Pump Account for 


White Agency 
The Blackmer Rotary Pump Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has placed its 
advertising account with the hite Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. Business 
papers are being used. 





Joins St. Paul “Pioneer Press” 
and “Dispatch” 


Lawrence Atkinson has joined the 
advertising department of the St. Paul, 
Minn., Pioneer Press and Dispatch. 





Getting Dealers to Follow Up Work 
of Missionary Salesmen 


Thoroughly Selling the Dealer on the Product Is the First Step Toward 
Securing His Co-operation 


Botriretp RerracTories CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you in your files any informa- 
tion or experiences of others in refer- 
ence to methods of getting reports of 
repeat orders of accounts started by a 
salesman from the home office doing mis- 
sionary work with the dealers’ men in 
his territory? 

The home salesman works in a deal- 
er’s territory for a period of time and 
then is sent to another dealer. This 
takes three or four months for him to 
complete his cycle and is a reasonable 
time to expect repeat orders. During 
the time the salesman is working with 
another dealer we cannot get the deal- 
ers to give the accounts started proper 
attention in the way of follow-ups. For 
instance, in one case, when the mis- 
sionary salesman returned to a territory 
he had previously worked, he looked up 
the accounts he had started. Several of 
them had repeated. The first one on 
which he called, one that had not re- 
peated, he found the material originally 
sold had not proved satisfactory, due to 
the fact that the proper methods of ap- 
plying it had not been followed. Upon 
rectifying this mistake, the salesman 
secured another order. 

The point we wish to bring out is that 
had the dealer’s salesman followed up 
this call, this mistake would have been 
caught earlier and we would have been 
—s = be additional business. 

d appreciate any information 
or ideas that you can furnish us or 
refer to us. 

BoTFiELD REFRACTORIES COMPANY, 
L. B. Borrrexp, 
President. 


ISSIONARY salesmen, of 

course, are representatives of 
the manufacturer sent out to help 
the retailer sell when (1) the 
dealer is moribund, (2) when he 
has just taken on the line, (3) to 
stimulate the sale of slow-moving 
products where the dealer pushes 
only a few items, and (4) to in- 
troduce new items to the dealer’s 


trade. 

The Botfield Refractories Com- 
pany, according to its letterhead, 
manufactures adamant fire brick 
and cement, silicon carbide 
refractories, high temperature 
cements and refractory furnace 
linings, which are sold to power 
plants through local and territorial 
representatives. The missionary 
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salesmen sent out by the Botfield 
company call on the local agents 
for the purpose of helping them 
introduce the company’s products 
to prospects and to be of whatever 
other assistance they may while 
they are in an agent’s territory. 

What, asks Mr. Botfield, have 
been the experiences of other 
manufacturers in arousing the 
dealer’s interest and securing his 
co-operation? After calling on a 
number of manufacturers in lines 
running more or less parallel to the 
business of the Botfield company, 
we found in most cases that the 
desire for an effective method for 
securing this co-operation burns 
brightly enough but has not yet 
set off anything in the way of 
getting bigger or better results 
than plans similar to the one Mr. 
Botfield is now using which con- 
tains such a large admixture of 
“hoping for the best.” It occurred 
to us, therefore, that something 
stimulating might be set at large 
by asking a dealer what he thought 
about it. 

H. B. Blauvelt is vice-president 
of the Comfort Coal-Lumber Com- 
pany, which company operates a 
chain of coal-lumber yards from 
Spring Valley, N. Y., to Hacken- 
sack, N. J. We showed Mr. 
Blauvelt the letter of the Botfield 
Refractories Company and this is 
what he said 

“We have had quite a bit of ex- 
perience with missionary salesmen. 
The chief trouble which _ this 
manufacturer, or any other, will 
run into is that he has not been 
careful enough to sell the dealer 
himself thoroughly on his product. 

“Long before any work at all 
should be done in the trade, the 
dealer, all his clerks, and all his 
salesmen, should know the product 
thoroughly and be sold on it. Un- 
less this is done, it will do no good 
to go out into the trade and start 
accounts, for the dealer and his 
salesmen will fall back into their 
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old ruts of selling the stock which 
they know best. 

“Then, too, there is always a 
certain amount of trouble in get- 
ting a new product started. Un- 
less the dealer is thoroughly sold 
on it himself, he will not thank 
the manufacturer’s salesman for 
starting a lot of new accounts for 
him on a product he does not 
know very much about or really 
believe in yet. He will look on 
this as creating only trouble and 
annoyance for him with a pos- 
sibility of some bad jobs coming 
back on his hands. 

“T can state from experience that 
most manufacturers want to go 
too fast. We have had a very 
good specialty in our yards for 
about three years. I, personally, 
was very much sold on it, and 
had to sell all our salesmen at the 
main office, for none of them be- 
lieved in it, and we were making 
slight progress with it. We simply 
could not get the product started 
in our branch yards. The boys 
did not believe in it. 

“One by one we succeeded in 
selling our own salesmen, until 
now, after three years, we have 
finally got our whole organization 
behind this specialty. No amount 
of missionary work in this field 
could possibly start the product 
until we ourselves were sold on it. 
This was proved by the fact that 
missionary salesmen went out 
from each yard and yet obtained 
no results except at the main yard, 
above mentioned, 

“The chief trouble with all 
building materials is that the 
mechanics supplying them are men 
of limited education and _intelli- 
gence. It is very seldom that a 
material itself is not fundamentally 
good. If it goes bad it is because 
it is not properly applied. For this 
reason application should be as 
simple as possible. No matter how 
frequently a salesman goes around, 
he will always find trouble from 
this source. We get it even from 
such a standard product as port- 
land cement, which is well known 
and widely used. 

“Tt looks to me as though the 
manufacturer wants to go too fast. 
He must go very slowly, and be- 
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fore he attempts to do any mis- 
sionary work in the field he must 
sell the dealer himself, for he will 
only be incurring the thanklessness 
of his dealer through starting a 
product which they are not pre- 
pared to service, stock or sell 
sincerely.” 

And, lest it be forgotten, there 
is no better way of thoroughly in- 
forming both dealer and consumer 
about the product than advertising, 
advertising and more advertising 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





H. J. Chambers with Martelle 
Sign Company 

H. J. Chambers, until recently with 
the Detroit advertising department of 
the Standard Oil Company, has joined 
the sales staff of the Martelle Sign 
Company, display advertising, also of 
Detroit. 





Campaign Planned by Minne- 
sota Lakes Association 


Members of the Ten Thousand Lakes 
Association of Minnesota have voted to 
conduct a national advertising cam- 
paign in 1926 to attract tourists to 
Minnesota. H. C. Hotaling is secretary 
of the association. 





Candy Account for Minneapo- 
lis Agency 

R. F. Pendergast & Company, Minne 
‘apolis, candy manufacturers, have ap- 
pointed the Herr Advertising Agency, 
of that city, to direct their advertising 
Newspaper and outdoor advertising will 
be used. 





J. N. Broughton with Boston 
Bankers 


John N. Broughton, for the last few 
years with the Q’Connell-Ingalls Ad 
vertising Agency, Boston, has become 
associated with Plimpton & Plimpton, 
investment bankers, also of Boston. 





“Northside Citizen” Now a 
Sunday Newspaper 


The Chicago Northside Citizen, a 
weekly newspaper, has been changed 
into a Sunday newspaper, known as the 
Northside Sunday Citizen. 





Nelson Chesman Promotes 
P. J. Mullally 


P. J. Mullally has been promoted to 
manager of the Chicago office of Nelson 
Chesman & Company, succeeding the 
late A. A. Wilson. 
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" Kellogg's Texas Sales Chart 
wrote this testimonial for 
The Dallas News 










Four years ago the 
Kellogg Company— 
world’s largest man- 
ufacturers of ready- 
to-eat cereals — 
began advertising in 


The News. 


Four years of steady 
progress and success 
have been their re- 


ward. 


Arich market—new, 
responsive, eager — 
has welcomed them. 
A predominant ad- 
vertising medium has 
aided them. 


1926 will see the 
Kellogg Company 
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begin new campaigns in The News 
—bidding for still larger sales in 


Texas’ Prosperity Zone. 


One of America’s greatest adver- 


tisers sets a wise example! 





Dallas is the door to Texas 
and the News is the Key to 








Dallas 
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Put the Package to Work 





Don’t Permit It to Remain Stationary and Lifeless in the Copy 


By W. Livingston Larned 
: £ 


WINDOW display was origi- 

nated recently for a lubricant, 
whereby the can was tilted, and a 
stream of oil poured from it into 
a receptacle built for the purpose. 
But the stream never stopped. 
Crowds gathered before these 
windows because they could not 
understand how so much oil could 
possibly flow from such a small 
can. 

Advertisers in newspapers and 
magazines have no such active op- 
portunity, but they seem to be ani- 
mating their containers, neverthe- 
less, and in many ingenious ways. 
For Koverfloor, a unique serial 
plan has been adopted. The top 
of the can is removed and the 
smooth, gray, sparkling mixture 
pours out and down upon various 
types of floors, covering them 
neatly. The container has been 
given life and, in turn, it has put 
its contents to work. 

A remarkable booklet for con- 
sumer use came to my attention 
recently, based on this identical 
plan. There were nine progres- 
sive pictures, in poster colors, 
and they illustrated what hap- 
pens to a tube of shaving cream, 
from the moment a man decides 
to get busy of a sunny morn- 
ing, on through to the replacing 
of the tube in its original position 
on the shelf of the wall cabinet 
of the bathroom. 

But there were no figures. The 
man himself was left to the im- 
agination. The artist animated 
the tube. It sat up suddenly on 
the shelf, it was next seen on the 
rim of the basin, then the cap 
came off, its contents squirmed out 
on the shaving brush, there was 
lather aplenty, and so on, through 
all the processes. The tube was 


the living actor in the series of 
pictures. The extent to which this 
idea humanized a little tube of 
shaving cream was really remark- 
able. 

Placing a package in some cor- 
ner of an advertisement and allow- 
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ing the display to end there, is by 
no means as popular as it has been 
in the past. Individuality is 
arrived at by animating it, giv- 
ing it motion and actually set- 
ting it to work at relevant tasks, 
as in the case of Koverfloor. 

A radiator repair fluid, sold in 
a small can, is always pictured, 
at an angle, pouring its contents 
into the radiator of a car. No 
hands hold it in air, nor is this 
necessary. Mystery-action, indeed, 
adds to the interest of illustrations 
of this character. Accessories 
would cover up labels, destroy the 
continuity of container cqntour and 
otherwise conceal important fea- 
tures. 

If all containers were sufficiently 
interesting in themselves it would 
not be so necessary artificially to 
stimulate their showings in adver- 
tising. Some labels are pictorial 
and carry with them their own 
powers of attraction. Old Dutch 
Cleanser belongs to this class. The 
little brilliantly colored figure of 
the animated Dutch Girl makes the 
reproduction of the can an illus- 
trative feature in its own right. 
It is not important that it be sur- 
rounded by other material, al- 
though when the advertiser tilts 
the can, and sprinkles the product 
down over floors, ice boxes, sinks, 
etc., the results are certainly pleas- 
ing. 

BRINGING A PACKAGE TO LIFE 


The Towle Log Cabin container, 
shaped after the manner of an old 
log cabin, and colored to increase 
the effect, is an illustrative package 
and ordinarily would ask for no 
embellishment in the composition. 
Some years ago, however, this ad- 
vertiser placed reproductions of the 
can in the midst of forest scenes, 
snowy patches of maple trees, and 
other allied accessories, and 
virtually brought it to life in a 
new spirit. 

The current demand seems to 
be for animated packages where 
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such a thing is at all practical and 
consistent. Have the container do 
something. Make it earn its way. 
Cause people to give it more than 
passing consideration, that they 
may remember its details and al- 
ways carry with them its mental 
picture. 

In order to spruce up a still 
life, basic selling arguments are 
first devised. Thus, a bottle and 
some tomatoes, while colorful, 
would not be considered a very 
original layout scheme. But state, 
as one advertiser does, that “nine 
large tomatoes in one bottle” mean 
a quality product, and you at once 
provide a story reason for the il- 
lustration. 

And the text further elaborates 
on the bottle: “In this one big 
bottle we have captured all of the 
zestful ‘goodness of nine perfect, 
sun-ripened tomatoes—ready for 
your instant use wherever tomato 
flavor is needed. Put this bottle 
on the table at meal-time.” 

A series of condiment advertis- 
ing illustrations appeared some 
time since which proved that the 
product can be put to work in the 
cleverest of ways. Each drawing 
featured a perfectly set and ap- 
pointed table: a dinner table, a 
luncheon table, the afternoon tea 
cart, the breakfast tray, etc. 

In every one of these layouts, 
the bottle was reproduced, large, 
and in action, as if tilted, pouring 
its contents on meat, or other 
dishes. But there were no figures, 
no people seated in these sundry 
compositions, and the table ac- 
cessories having been rendered in 
outline pen and ink, permitted the 
forceful showing of the bottle, 
which was a halftone insert, full 
strength. 

The camera has been of great 
assistance of recent years in glori- 
fying the inanimate product. Oh 
Henry!, a package candy, is a case 
in point. The Oh Henry! package 
is not particularly attractive. Its 
original designing did not take 
this into consideration. 

But the photographer saw his 
way clear to: refine the package 
by his art, and by accessories. No 
container is ever shown by itself, 
unembellished. “Imagine serving 
a candy like this,’ exclaims a head- 
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line,, and the accompanying illys- 
tration contains a delicate serving 
of the candy, sliced, in a slender 
glass dish. There is a lace doily, 
a shimmering table, a sweet 
cracker and artistic lighting effects, 
The commonplace package is really 
made to seem thoroughly artistic, 

In current color advertising for 
Sun-Maid raisins, the package is 
tilted on its side and pours forth 
tempting displays of raisins in 
realistic tints. Now and again, 
when a recipe is explained, raisins 
from the box drop down and into 
cakes and pies, which is an idea 
more along the line advocated in 
this article. i 

The trouble with mere reproduc- 
tions of the container is that they 
do not sufficiently suggest the con- 
tents. People prefer to know 
what is inside. Sometimes, an 
association of ideas will accomplish 
this, as in the standardized idea 
for Carnation milk. It was a 
happy thought, indeed, to show the 
can inside a regulation milk bottle. 
At once, the impression is es- 
tablished of real milk, the kind of 
milk you buy when the milkman 
leaves a bottle on the kitchen step 
every morning. 


ENLARGING THE PRODUCT 


Another favorite scheme with 
artists is to take an inanimate 
product and make it appear to have 
heroic proportions and, to some ex- 
tent, life and animation, by sur- 
rounding it with miniature scenes, 
accessories and atmosphere of a 
relevant character. Exide batteries 
are handled in this manner, al- 
though new technique and a second 
color have assisted in making the 
idea, which is an old one, seem 
new. To place the battery box, 
sky high, in the very heart of 
tumultuous city traffic, with all its 
small cars and its buildings, is 
to give great importance to a com- 
monplace device, in itself not 
picturesque. 

But the ideal illustration in this 
field is the one which actually 
starts the package to work. It can 
be made to do all sorts of things. 
The principal point is to prevent 
the package from becoming a 
wallflower. That is best accom- 
plished by animating it. 
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100,000 


Population 


Easily accessible from 
New York or Albany is a 
compact, self-contained, pop- 
ulous, prosperous territory 
favored by nature and pro- 
gressively developed by 
man— 
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MID-HUDSON REGION 


Add this market to your 
lists—space buyers can ob- 
tain complete coverage at 
one cost in 

S CITIES PAPERS 
5 POUGHKEEPSIE STAR 
NEWBURGH NEWS 


@) KINGSTON FREEMAN 


Buy Them as a Unit. 

Sell Every Individual. 

One Contract. One Rate. 

For terms and detailed up-to- 
date information on this market, 
write 


Ingraham-Vowers 


fOral ANC) New York 
19 So. La Salle St. 350 Madison Ave. 





Sharpshooting as Applied to 
Industrial Copy 


The Advertising of the International Nickel Company Calls Its Shots 


By Roland Cole 


HE advertising policy known 

as blanketing a field is a 
highly useful and beneficial sales 
instrument under certain condi- 
tions and for certain purposes. 
Similarly, the policy of highly- 
specialized advertising also has a 
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EACH PIECE OF COPY MAKES A DIRECT 
APPEAL TO A SPECIFIC INDUSTRY 


time and place when it can be ap- 
plied advantageously. An _ in- 
tensely-interesting story of how a 
concern in the limited group field 
developed a program of highly- 
specialized advertising backed with 
selective selling of an unusual 
order, which is showing sales re- 
sults of extraordinary volume, is 
that of the International Nickel 
Company. 

Nickel is a raw material. When 
the International Nickel Company 
was formed in 1902, it was the 
consolidation of Wharton’s Amer- 
ican Nickel Works, of Camden, 
N. J., and a number of other 
companies in the United States, 
and two Canadian companies con- 
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trolling mines in Ontario, Canada, 
The ore is shipped to Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., where it is made up 
in the form of sheets, rods, shot, 
ingot, strips, wire and tubing. In 
this form it is sold to manufac- 
turers who use it in the fabrica- 
tion of their own products. The 
trade-mark, Inco, was adopted to 
denote nickel put out by the In- 
ternational Nickel Company from 
the nickel of other companies, 
Besides Inco Nickel the company 
adopted the name Monel Metal 
for its nickel and copper alloy. 
Since Monel Metal was first put 
out by the company in 1905, its 
production has grown until today 
it is the leading product. 

That’s about the set-up from a 
selling and advertising angle. At 
the end of the war, the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company found it- 
self with everything but volume. 
Its tremendous investment in 
plant and equipment was in a 
rather desperate way for a mar- 
ket. During 1919, 1920 and 1921, 
the company made a determined 
attempt to build up its volume by 
blanketing its field, in an adver- 
tising way. This campaign was 
well planned and well executed. 

In announcing its advertising 
plans to its salesmen and distribu- 
tors, early in 1920, the company 
said: 

“Our advertising should accom- 
plish two definite things. It 
should not only increase our ton- 
nage, but should so diversify the 
demand for our products among 
a great number of industries, that 
even during the times of business 
depression where one or more big 
industries might fail us, there 
would be enough other industries 
left requiring our products, so 
that a much larger percentage of 
tonnage would be maintained than 
is represented by our present 
diversity. 

“This 


should apply to both 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


© 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company 


announces the appointment of 


Mr. HARRY C. ROGERS 


as its representative in 


New York City 
IOOI PRUDENCE BUILDING 


Madison Avenue at Forty-Third Street 
Telephone Murray Hill 4923 


MAGILL- WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
Producers of Sales-Making Advertising 
New York CHICAGO Pittsburgh 
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Which Paper 9 
in Des Moines. 


— Ask the Department Stores— 


Right out here on the firing line, where 
newspapers are judged by the ACTUAL 
SALES they produce, the big stores use 
The Capital. 


Des Moines’ four largest department 
stores used more space in The Capital 
during the year just closed than they used 
in any other newspaper. And they have 
been doing the same for more than 30 
years. 


8% Circulation Gain 
in Two Months 


The Capital is continuing its steady gains 
in circulation, in advertising, in every 
way. In the last two months of 1925 The 
Capital’s subscribers in the city of Des 
Moines increased over 8%. No forced 
methods of any kind. 


Here is the 
BIG Iowa Market— 


This is Des Moines’ trade terri- 
tory, extending out about 60 miles 
from the city. Note the unusually 
complete coverage of this area 
given by The Capital. Each dot 
shows five subscribers. No Des 
Moines newspaper can deliver 
fnore than this area—and no Des 
Moines newspaper can deliver it 
as thoroughly as The Capital. 


The 
Des Moines Capital 


O’Mara & OrMSBEE, Special Representatives 


Offices 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Nickel and Monel, and it should 
be possible by advertising to 
eventually control our own busi- 
ness by educating manufacturers 
requiring nickel steel to specify 
Inco Nickel instead of just nickel, 
to the steel mills now manufac- 
turing this nickel steel. 

“Obviously, part of the work 
done is for immediate action and 
part for what may be termed in 
general as ‘good-will.’ ” 

The advertising employed dur- 
ing the period mentioned was also 
designed to impress upon industry 
the suitability of Monel Metal 
for certain general requirements. 
What the International Nickel 
Company sought to do at this 
period was to, broadcast the gen- 
eral information that Monel 
Metal was good for uses where 
rust and corrosion were factors, 
and at the same time the adver- 
tising endeavored to perform the 
functions of a trade scout, travel- 
ing back and forth along the 
highways and byways of the in- 
dustrial market and bringing in 
inquiries concerning the use of 
Monel Metal for an_ endless 
variety of purposes. It was de- 
veloping these inquiries which led 
to the establishment of “Monel 
as standard material in many 
lines of industry for many types 
of machinery and fixtures. 

With the conclusion of this 
campaign in 1921, the company 
changed its sales and advertising 
policy. It was decided to dis- 
cover by investigation which in- 
dustries offer the greatest oppor- 
tunities for sales. A development 
and research bureau was estab- 
lished to determine the adapta- 
bility of the company’s product to 
different industrial uses. As 
these sales opportunities were un- 
covered, salesmen were trained in 
the specific application of the 
company’s product to uses in the 
field of each industry and the ad- 
vertising became more and more 
specialized in the matter of me- 
diums and kind of copy. Copy 
began to feature the products of 
various manufacturers who used 
Monel Metal as a standard part 
of their output. 

For example, here is one adver- 
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tisement on the use of Monel 
Metal in the chemical industries 
in which filter cloth made of 
Monel Metal is featured. There 
is a photograph of a hand hold- 
ing a cake of Jap Rose soap and 
another photograph of a filter in 
the factory of the James S. Kirk 
Soap Company, Chicago. The 
two most prominent features of 
the advertisement, therefore, are 
a picture of a_nationally-adver- 
tised product and a factory scene 
of the machine with which it is 
made, the latter described in a 
small-type caption as _ follows: 
“Size No. 7 Sweetland Filter 
equipped with Monel Metal Filter 
Cloth and handling a caustic of 
8° to 42° Be. Filter manufac- 
tured and installed at James S. 
Kirk Soap Co., Chicago, by 
United Filters Corporation of 
Hazelton, Pa.” 


INDIRECT ADVERTISING 


Here is copy so specific that 
it mentions names. Is the adver- 
tisement addressed to other soap 
manufacturers? Not directly, for 
the James S. Kirk Company is 
not a customer of the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company nor could 
other soap manufacturers be. But 
the United Filters Corporation is 
a customer. Other soap manu- 
facturers seeing the advertisement 
might be inclined to want filters 
made by the United Filters Cor- 
poration because they are used by 
Kirk in the manufacture of Jap 
Rose soap. 

The current campaign consists 
almost entirely of advertising of 
this kind. Back of it is the first 
order for Monel Metal from a 
manufacturer of filter cloth. Back 
of that is the work of the develop- 
ment and research bureau of the 
International Nickel Company. 
Advertising of this kind becomes 
productive in the highest degree 
when selling of the same highly- 
specialized sort is a part of the 
program. It is straight shooting. 
It does away with the necessity of 
knocking at doors in the hope 
that prospects are: within. 

In 1923, the advertising was in- 
creased and more salesmen were 
trained and assigned to new in- 
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dustries. One feature of the ad- 
vertising which has shown a re- 
markable development is, a yearly 
co-operative effort in which cus- 
tomers of the International Nickel 
Company join with that company 
in making up a special multi-page 
insert in color in a few publica- 
tions in certain fields, such as 
chemical, power and food equip- 
ment, etc. During 1925, this 
multi-page insert in a chemical 
publication consisted of forty- 
eight pages, in a power publica- 
tion, thirty-six pages, and in a 
food equipment _ publication, 
twenty-four pages. In each case, 
10,000 reprints were made for 
circularizing purposes. 

The objective of this plan was 
to tie together the advertising of 
Monel Metal users and the adver- 
tising of the International Nickel 
Company. Only manufacturers 
using Monel Metal as a whole or 
part of their product were invited 
to participate. White enameled 
stock, printed in two colors, was 
used, and all cost over that of 
space was borne by the company. 
Co-operating advertisers paid the 
regular black and white space 
rate. 

Among the many examples 
which could be cited of how the 
International Nickel Company is 
“calling its shots” in its present 
advertising campaign is the fol- 
lowing example in the laundry 
equipment field. 

A two-page colored insert ap- 
peared recently in laundry publi- 
cations describing an installation 
of washing machines made by the 
American Laundry Machinery 
Company in the plant of the 
What Cheer Laundry, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. One side of this 
insert presents two photographic 
views of the washer room of the 
What Cheer Laundry and promi- 
nent in one photograph is a sign 
hanging above one of _ the 
washers, reading, “Monel Metal 
Washers. Like Silver It Will 


Not Rust or Corrode. The Last 
Word in Sanitation. Kept as 
Clean as Your Cooking Utensils.” 

The two photographs were 
linked together with a drawing 
of a crowd of visitors inspecting 
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the laundry, the guide in charge 
of them pointing to the sign. The 
copy makes a point of the fact 
that “Clean, sanitary Monel Metal 
becomes one of your best selling 
points.” To show how far the 
International Nickel Company 
considers it wise to press the 
argument home with the laundry, 
so that when the laundry buys 
washers it will be inclined to 
think of Monel Metal, the other 
side of the insert is given over to 
the reproduction of a letter writ- 
ten by the What Cheer Laundry 
to the International Nickel Com- 
pany in which the laundry’s ex- 
perience with washers made of 
Monel Metal is recited in detail. 

Among other things the letter 
says: “In showing visitors through 
our plant, particularly women, we 
have adopted the following as a 
standard practice. When entering 
the Wash Room we call the visi- 
tor’s attention to the sign (al- 
ready quoted). We then have a 
washer stopped and opened, ex- 
posing the inner cylinder and the 
load in the process of washing. 
Taking a clean pocket handker- 
chief we ask the visitor, ‘Do you 
think your cooking utensils would 
stand this test?? We then scour 
the inner surfaces of the cylinder 
with the handkerchief. Never 
once has the handkerchief shown 
the slightest sign of discolora- 
tion, and never once have we 


failed to make a most convincing , 


demonstration that the modern 
public laundry is a highly-sanitary 
institution.” 

The copy on the first side of 
the insert tells of other advan- 
tages of Monel Metal and con- 
cludes with this paragraph: “If 
you are not already using Monel 
Metal equipment, we suggest that 
you consult your manufacturer. 
Or, for additional information, 
write direct to us.” 

When the company turned its 
attention to the hosiery field it 
discovered that the problems 
there were altogether different 
from those which had to be 
solved in the soap-making field or 
the laundry industry. Monel 
Metal might be fine for filter 
cloth or washing machines, but 
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made by 


Store and Window Metal Display 
Signs—the kind that increase sales. 

















Grammes Signs RAMMES creates dis- 
are made in - . 
many styles. tinctive Metal Indoor 
Easel Display Signs that speak 
cme well of your product and 
Counter assure an effective dealer 
tie-up. 


National Advertisers in 
every field find Grammes 
a dependable source for 
better display signs—etched, 
stamped, embossed or cast. 
These special Grammes finishes 


have no equal for attractiveness 
or permanent beauty. 






















Established /875 


§ PRODUCTS 


METAL SPECIALTIES 


Stampi ° P 
Wire Forminds *Chemi-color”— color etching 
Etched Metal Products replacing enameled work. 
Name Plates 


“Glas-Lyk’”’— like polished glass 
—a permanent gloss. 

“ Etch-Art”’— various combina- 
tions of metallic colors. 
“Vari-Tint”’—a rich blending 
of two-tone color effects. 

We will be glad to submit 
sketches. No obligation of course. 


Indoor Metal Sign Specialists 
306 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 
New York Office — Fisk Building 
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Advertising Specialties 
Indoor Advertising Signs 
Checks and Badges 
Card Holders 
Calendar Supplies 
Cabinet Hardware 
Smal! Nails 
Machinery 
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in the case of dyeing machines, 
where colors succeed one another 
and the danger of “hang-over” 
from one color to another is al- 
ways present, the company must 
know what Monel Metal will do 
under such conditions before any 
claims are made. 

The amount of investigation 
which preceded the entry into this 
field is suggested in an advertise- 
ment which recently appeared in 
textile publications, entitled, “56 
shades and no color ‘hang-overs’ 
here—it’s Monel Metal equip- 
ment.” Photographs are re- 
produced showing interior views 
of the dye house of the Norris- 
town Hosiery Mills, Landsdale, 
Pa., and the copy describes how 
the company, marketing fifty-six 
shades of silk hosiery has a repu- 
tation for quality to uphold and 
how Monel Metal dyeing equip- 
ment insures maintenance of high 
quality and guarantees economi- 
cal operating costs. Color after 
color, continues the copy, can be 
dyed without trouble, for Monel 
Metal is so easily cleaned that 
each batch starts as though in a 
new machine. 


MONEL METAL IN RESTAURANTS 


The food equipment field con- 
tained problems of a still different 
kind. What the company is do- 
ing in this field may be gleaned 
from an advertisement in restau- 
rant publications. One side of a 
two-page insert shows _ photo- 
graphs of an installation recently 
made by the manufacturer, 
Bramhall-Deane Company, in the 
Caruso Spaghetti House, New 
York, consisting of Monel Metal 
urns, plate warmers, stove, sink 
and drain boards. The Caruso 
Spaghetti Houses, says the copy, 
draw customers inside the restau- 
rant by cooking in the window 
and using attractive, clean-looking 
Monel Metal equipment. Reasons 
why other restaurants and cafe- 
terias can capitalize the cleanli- 
ness of Monel Metal equipment 
are recited, and then: “Why not 
put Monel Metal to work for 
you? Let it attract customers by 
its bright cleanliness. Ask your 
equipment man about Monel 


INK 
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Metal, or write direct for detailed 
information.” 

The sales and advertising policy 
which I have been describing was 
inaugurated in 1922 and has been 
carried forward each year with 
sales results, which are remark- 
able. In addition to the advertis- 
ing, the sales promotion methods 
of the International Nickel Com- 
pany aim also in the direction of 
specialization. For instance, the 
company’s house magazine, “Inco,” 
is mailed several times a year to 
the entire list of customers and 
customers’ customers and _ pros- 
pects and also to a list of uni- 
versity chemists and_ metal- 
lurgists. In one issue, the leading 
article is entitled “Improv- 
ing the Skein-dyeing Plant” by 
William MacNeill, president of 
the Caledonian Dye Works. A 
series of articles is running on 
the subject of “Corrosion.” An- 
other article is entitled “The Re- 
sistance to Denting of Nickel and 
Monel Metal” by William A. 
Mudge, the company’s metal- 
lurgist. Other articles describe the 
use of Monel Metal in the dining 
car equipment of the “Oriental 
Limited,” the famous train of 
the Great Northern Railway 
which coyers the distance be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle in 
seventy hours and the use of 
Monel Metal in the operating 
room, kitchens and laundry of the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 

During 1925, the International 
Nickel Company published a 
well-printed piece of promotional 
literature entitled: “Paving the 
Way for Alloy Steels” which it 
was explained in a subhead was 
“A message to makers of steel— 
and manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts embody steel,” and contained 
the following explanation in its 
introduction, which throws an in- 
teresting light on the company’s 
sales policy: 

“The past experience of the 
International Nickel Company in 
developing a market for Monel 
Metal and Rolled Nickel, has 
proved conclusively that the com- 
bination of good publicity and 
technical and research activity, as 
carried on by its Development 
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- Mosr of our clients write, 
metal- 
. . | | ded 
— “Leave it to you!” in place of 
ITOV- . " 
t” by directions about type and ar- 
at of : ° 
. - rangement. Putting it up to 


ang us puts us on our mettle; we 


almost said—metal. It is a 
confession of confidence that 
we proudly welcome. It is a 


shift of responsibility that we 
gladly shoulder. For, our idea of 
a typographer in excelsis is one 
who knows enough to do whaf 
he’s told, but knows enough to 
do the job right without being 
told.Simply mark a trial set-up, 
“Leave it to you!’} and we'll 
leave it to you to judge how 
wise you were to leave it to us. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East TwWenty-THIRD STREET 
New York City 
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All you want— 
when you want it 
| ye 40 years the Humphrey Company of 


Kalamazoo, Michigan,has been making water 
heaters. The name Humphrey means “all the hot 
water you want, whenever you want it”; and 
efficient, economical, lasting service. 

Telling the facts about Humphrey hot water 
service to home owners and builders, is simply 
giving them information they ought to have. 

The Humphrey Company likes what we’re 
doing for them. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 
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and Research Department, is pro- 
ductive of far-reaching and 


profitable results. . 

“This plan of promotion has been 
successful largely because it has 
depended upon and received the 
co-operation of users of these 
products. With past experience 
as a guide, it is safe to assume 
that the promotional methods 
which have been successful in 
one field, will be equally success- 
ful when applied in another. 

“Therefore, the International 
Nickel Company is embarking 
upon a campaign to spread a 
wider knowledge of the advan- 
tages of using alloy steel. It is 
hoped that all producers and 
users of alloy steel will benefit by 
this campaign.” 

The book contains reproduc- 
tions of the first series of adver- 
tisements with a list of the busi- 
ness and technical publications in 
which they appeared. 


Horace C. Klein Heads Agri- 


‘ cultural Publishers 

The board of directors of the Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association, in annual 
session at Chicago last week, elected 
Horace C. Klein, publisher of The 
Farmer and The Farmer's Wife, St. 
Paul, Minn., as president. He succeeds 
Marco Morrow, assistant publisher of 
The Capper Publications, who has just 
completed his second term. 

Alfred F. Jones, advertising manager 
of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, was 
elected first vice-president; B. Morgan 
Shepherd, publisher of the Southern 
Planter, Richmond, Va., second vice- 
president; W. C. Allen, publisher of 
the Northwest Farmstead, Minneapolis, 
and the Dakcta Farmer, of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., secretary, and C. A. Taylor, 
publisher of Farm Life, Spencer, Ind., 
treasurer. . 

The directors decided that the asso- 
ciation should participate in a confer- 
ence to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, May 5 and 6, to 
consider the relationship of electricity 
to agriculture. The conference, which 
was promoted in the beginning by the 
Department of Agriculture, will consider 
ways and means of increasing the use 
of electricity with a view to increasing 

me comforts and adding to the ef- 
ficiency of farm operation. 

It will be attended by representatives 
of various agricultural colleges, leaders 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Grange and other farm or- 
fanizations. Addresses will be made by 
authorities in the electrical industry 
and officials of home economics organ- 
zations. A dinner will be held on the 
evening of May 5. 
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Evening 
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Unique in its power 
to deliver results far 
in excess of expecta- 
tions, it has held its 
old advertisers and 
won new ones on 
sheer producing 
power alone. 
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CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 








R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Two Slogans Registered for 
Hawthorne Roofing 


HawtTHorNneE Roorinc Tite Company 
Cicero, IL. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are using the following slogans 
in our advertising. We should like you 
to register them. 

“The Roof Without a Regret.” 

“Roofs of Permanence and Beauty.” 

HawTHorneE Roorinc Tite Co., 

Lestize H. ALten, 
General Manager. 


Food Account for Charles C. 
Green Agency 


The Philadelphia office of the Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., has 
been appointed by Thomas Roberts & 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers and distributors of Bridal Brand 
food products, to direct their advertis- 
ing. The first campaign will be on 
their Bridal Brand mayonnaise. News- 
papers will be used. 


White Sewing Machine 


Company Sold 

Control of the White Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, Cleveland, has been 
sold to a group headed by A. S. 
Rodgers, president and Oscar Grothe, 
vice-president. In 1923 this company 
produced 70,000 sewing machines. In 
1925 its production increased to 125,000. 
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Mail Order Sales Establish 
Records 


Sales during the year 1925 proved to 
be the highest in the history of both 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company. Sears, Roe. 
buck reports sales of $258,342, 236, an 


increase of $36,167,494, or 16.3 per 
cent over those of 1924. The previous 
record was $257,930,000. December 


sales were $30,521,658, compared with 
$26,170,958 for that month in 1924, a 
gain of 16.6 per cent. 

Gross sales of Montgomery Ward & 
Company were $184,095,989, against 
$162,715,494 in 1924, an increase of 13 
per cent and nearly double the sales of 
1922. Sales in December totaled $22,- 
789,009, a gain of 13 per cent, com- 
pared with $20,145,196 in the same 
month last year. The December figure 
creates a new monthly record. 





New Concern to Represent 
College Magazines 


Robert Sibley, Inc., is the name of 
a new publishers’ representative busi- 


ness which has been incorporated at 
New York. Robert Sibley, who is the 
organizer, formerly was vice- -president 


of the McGraw- Hill Company. He is 
now managing editor of Alumni Maga- 
zines Associated, which will be repre- 
sented by the new company. 

Howard Snow will be manager of 
the headquarters office. 











MORE POWER TO YOUR ADVERTISING 
- -and less waste! 


a@2@eeee-. 


AVE you read our book “Waste 

Places’? It is,as one advertiser said, 

“a very careful analysis of ‘waste in ad- 

vertising’ and a constructive contribution 

toward its elimination.” We will be glad 
to furnish you a copy. 


Doyle. Kitchen & McCormick nc. 


2 WEST 45" STREET NEW YORK. 
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Effective 
January 15, 1926 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Thomas J. Morris 


¢ | We Announce 


the Appointment of 


Chicago Representative 


People’s Popular Monthly 


To J. Stewart Jamieson 
Former Chicago Manager who 
has resigned to join the Lincoln 
Printing Co., of Chicago, we 








CARL C. PROPER, Publisher GRAHAM STEWART, Adv. Director 
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EXHIBITS 


Are the starting points 
on a direct pathway to 
increased sales. 


Plan now to exhibit your 
product at the 1926 Conven- 
tions and Expositions that 
will draw an attendance from 
the industries you serve. 

You can easily select a 
good number of such events 
from the monthly issues of 
“World Convention Dates” — 
which gives the meeting place, 
dates, secretary's address, 
and attendance for 10,000 
annual Conventions, Exposi- 
tions, Fairs and Banquets. 

4,500 important comin 

events are already sched- 

uled for the current year 
Send $15 for annual subscription 
(12 issues) or ask for descriptive 
leaflet No. 20 
HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, . 
1402 Broadway, New York City 























lure 


Do you wish to attract 
new business? We put 
the /ure in literature, be- 
ginning with copy and 
illustrations, and ending 
with superb typography 
and presswork. 


CurRIER &S HarForpD LL” 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal6076 
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Confectioners Plan Co-opera- 


tive Advertising 

The national co-operative advertising 
campaign to increase the consumption 
of candy in this country is a number 
of steps nearer realization than it was 
last June when the National Confee. 
tioners’ Association of the United 
States, Inc., at its annual convention 
at Boston, passed a resolution providing 
for the formulation of an advertising 
plan. 

At a meeting of the officers and the 
executive committee in Chicago last 
November a sub-committee on advertis- 
ing was appointed to select the plan 
best suited to the needs of the industry 
as a whole. This committee has since 
submitted its report, which has been ap- 
proved by the executive committee. 

The committee recommended that the 
sketches, copy and plan of the cam- 
paign be presented at a series of meet- 
ings within the next few months, be- 
ginning with the convention of the 
Western Confectioners Association at 
Seattle this month and at other points 
such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Dallas, where meetings will 
be arranged for that purpose. he in- 
tention is to present the plan personally, 
through these meetings, to as many 
members as possible. 

Pledges for funds to pay for the 
advertising are to be entirely voluntary. 
Each member will be asked to contribute 
in proportion to the position of his 
company as compared with the position 
of other companies. Pledges are to be 
asked for a period of three years. The 
estimated cost of the campaign will be 
$350,000 annually. If every member 
contributes a reasonable amount it is 
believed that this total can easily be 
reached. 

The executive committee hopes to be 
able to report at the next annual con- 
vention of the association that it has 
carried out the instructions of the Bos- 
ton convention, has selected ‘a practical 
co-operative advertising plan for the in- 
dustry, and has_ secured _ sufficient 
pledges to justify the plan being put 
into effect for a period of three years. 

The Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed as 
advertising counsel. 





“People’s Popular Monthly” 
Appoints T. J. Morris 


Thomas J. Morris has been appointed 
Chicago representative of the People’s 
Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. 
He was formerly, for six years, Western 
manager of Farm Fireside, and more 
recently has been Western manager of 
the National Stockman & Farmer, Indi- 
ana Farmers Guide and the Michigan 
Business Farmer. 





J. S. Barlow to Leave Seaman 
Agency 


John S. Barlow, who has been an 
account executive with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., for the last three years, has re- 
signed, effective February 1. 
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Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


MGEARED to SALES 


“Here is the Merchandise You Need— 
Buy it Now” 






NG-RICH Signs displayed on the establishments of the 

merchants who sell your products, deliver their message 
at the psychological moment and on the psychological spot 
—the exact time and place that a sale is possible. 















You cannot buy more effective nor more economical ad- 
vertising. The brilliant colors of Ing-Rich Signs are rendered 
in pure mineral porcelain fused into a specially prepared 
sheet steel base. They are guaranteed by the manufacturers 
not to fade, rust nor tarnish for ten years. 


Write for specimen sign and catalog in full colors. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


College Hill 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 

















| INGRICH SIGNS . 


adelessPublicilyin rlas ting Porcelain 
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Modes e° Manners 


Announces 


The Eleventh District 


Houston 


The third new group of carefully chosen 
readers announced during the last two 
months—this time in and around Houston, 
drawn from one of the leading market 
areas of The Southwest. 


Selection of readers for the Houston district is to be 
made from the preferred charge account list of Foley Bros. 
Dry Goods Co., Houston, Texas, and will be added to the 
circulation of Modes & Manners not later than Summer, 


1926. 


CIRCULATION NOW 


February Issue, at teas: 210,000 
April Issue, at teast 230,000 


Advertising is still being accepted at previous rates 
based on 200,000 circulation. 


Every Copy of Modes & Manners 
oes by mail, every issue, to selected 
omes of known buying power. 


% 
Modes e Manners 


PUBLISHED BY STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
New York - Chicago - Paris 


AMOS H. WEIGEL, Business Manager 


JOHN R. REILLY JOSEPH C. QUIRK 
Western Advertising Manager Eastern Advertising Manager 
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The Hon. Mr. Lankford Solves the 
Food Distribution Problem 


The House of Representatives Is Given the Details of a Plan That Is 
Absurdly Simple in More Ways Than One 


ARMS, farmers and food dis- 

tributing costs have recently 
engaged the attention of the House 
of Representatives. The subject has 
had the particular attention of 
Congressman Lankford of Georgia. 

Mr. Lankford eats Georgia 
watermelons down in his native 
State and enjoys them. When he 
came to Washington, he wanted 
to buy a Georgia watermelon. He 
paid five times as much for the 
melon as he had paid in Georgia 
and the melon, because it was two 
weeks from the vine, was begin- 
ning to get slimy. 

Immediately, Mr. Lankford asked 
himself why producers’ could 
not sell directly to consumers— 
why middlemen could not be elimi- 
nated—why, in brief, the cost of 
distributing food products, and 
the time involved could not be 
radically lowered. It did not take 
him as long to answer the ques- 
tion as it does for Georgia water- 
melons to reach Washington, D. C. 
Here is Mr. Lankford’s solution to 
the problem of distributing food 
products as reported in the “Con- 
gressional Record.” It is printed 
in these columns as a little mental 
diversion from the more difficult 
tasks of solving such involved 
problems (by comparison) as pick- 
ing a new letterhead or selecting 
a color for the new shipping tag. 

o *~ a” * * 

Mr. Lankford why cannot the 
producers sell directly to the con- 
sumers ? 

The answer is, simply because 
there is not enough contact be- 
tween the producers and the con- 
sumers. The distance between 
them is too great. There is too 
little communication between them, 
and the present system of com- 
munication is too primitive, com- 
plex and expensive. Another rea- 
son is that there is not a sufficient 
system of getting the food of the 
producer to the consumers. All 





this maze of intricacies between 
the producer and consumer permit 
the middlemen who now distribute 
the food of the Nation to make 
unconscionable profits, to the great 
loss of the producer and the con- 
sumer. 

Let us see if I am right about 
this proposition. What about the 
distribution of eggs? How is it 
now done? They are distributed in 
three ways. 

One way is through the jobber, 
the wholesale concerns, the com- 
mission merchants, the cold-stor- 
age dealers, and so on, until the 
eggs are sold to the consumers by 
the retail merchant. In this way 
many people other than the pro- 
ducer get a profit out of the eggs, 
with the eggs all the while becom- 
ing more and more unfit for use, 
until finally the consumer gets not 
a fresh dozen eggs, but a very 
stale dozen, at a price much in 
excess of what the consumer 
should pay for them, and to the 
great loss of the producer. In many 
cases foodstuffs, under the pres- 
ent system, are handled by only , 
two classes of individuals—the 
robbed and the robbers. 

Another way in which eggs are 
handled now is by the producer 
selling them either directly to the 
consumers or to the retail men, who 
sell them to the consumers. Either 
of these last two systems are much 
better than through the long route 
of middlemen. The very best sys- 
tem now, though, is the one in 
which the producer sells them di- 
rectly to the consumers and de- 
livers them to the consumers. 

Now, there is another system 
akin to the last system just men- 
tioned, and that is the one by which 
the producers sell directly to the 
consumers by means of the Parcel 
Post System. This system is an 
improvement over the system con- 
trolled by middlemen, but is very 
expensive, troublesome, and un- 
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unsatisfactory. It is this system of 
handling by parcel post which I 
hope to get improved under the 
bill which I have introduced. If 
we can make the Parcel Post Sys- 
tem efficient and sufficient, then 
‘we will bring all the producers in 
close touch with the consumers, 
and we will perfect a system by 
which the producers will sell di- 
rectly to the consumers. 

First, let us see just what is 
possible under the present Parcel 
Post System. Let us see how it 
works, and let us find its defects, 
and find a remedy for those de- 
fects if possible. 

Suppose a man in Washington 
desires to get eggs by the Parcel 
Post System directly from the pro- 
ducers. He: must first find some 
one in the country who wants to 
sell eggs this way, and then get in 
touch with him by letter or other- 
wise. He must find out haw much 
the producer charges for the eggs 
and must pay him for them or 
convince him that he will pay for 
them as they are delivered, or in 
some way satisfy the producer that 
he will pay for the eggs. He must 
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then get a container made of metal 
and must pay the postage on this 
container and mail it to the pro- 
ducer. He must wait for the con- 
tainer to go to the producer and 
be filled and remailed by the pro- 
ducer. He must wait until this 
container gets back to the post 
office here and then is separated 
out from the other mail and is 
brought out to his house, and then 
probably 25 per cent or 30 per cent 
of the eggs are broken. 

In other words, the consumer 
here must pay two postages, pos- 
sibly buy a money order, and do 
many other things, besides suffer- 
ing the incident delays before he 
gets nine or ten eggs for a dozen. 
Of course, he soon decides that 
he had as well buy the eggs from 
the local merchant and save all 
this trouble and delay and ex- 
pense. The middlemen of the coun- 
try will never have cause to fear 
the Parcel Post System as long as 
it is as bunglesome and as expen- 
sive as it is now. And, by the way, 
it is run as efficiently and as well 
as it can be run under the laws 
passed by Congress authorizing its 








Paterson’s Radio Audience 
Is Increasing Daily! 


“That surely was a fine program last night,” 
is a typical remark which is heard daily in the 
many offices and factories of Paterson, N. J. Set 
owners, enthusiastic over the programs being 
broadcast, continue to tell their friends of the 
pleasure derived from their radios and naturally 
this instills a desire in them to own a set also, 


with the result that local dealers are reporting ‘J 


splendid sales. 





There are about 40 retailers in Paterson, handling a large variety of makes. 


Che Paterson Preas-Guardian 


leads in popularity both with the radio dealers as well as fans, as it furnishes 


up-to-the-minute details regarding new “h 


ook-ups,” etc. The dealers have 


demonstrated their confidence in its ability to produce results by placing 
a total of 543,278 lines of advertising in The Press-Guardian and its Sunday 
edition, The Chronicle, in 1925, as much as the combined lineage of both 


of its competitors. 


During the height of the season The Press-Guardian has published as 
high as 17 full size pages of radio news and advertising in one issue. Its 
close contact with local radio dealers enables it to offer exceptional mer- 


chandising assistance to advertisers. 


Let's help = put over your product in Paterson through a consistent 
e 


campaign in 


Press-Guardian, Paterson's leading evening newspaper! 


Represented by: 


G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta 
St. Louis, Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 
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A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 


EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Young Man Wanted 


to understudy well-known 
advertising man and author 


Exceptional opening in_ the 
office of a prominent advertising 
man (one of the principals in a 
New York advertising agency) who 
is also a writer of national 
prominence. The young man 
selected will be taken on as per- 
sonal understudy and given an op- 
portunity such as comes to few. 

The qualifications are rigid. He 
must be unmarried and without 
other dependents. He. must be 
eager to learn advertising and have 
had at least a year of experience in 
advertising work. He must be 
ambitious to write and be able to 
demonstrate that he is worth de- 
veloping as a writer. He must have 
a pleasing personality and be able 
to go out and interview men and 
get what he is sent for. He must 
like to read, and be able to epito- 
mize what he reads; also have the 
knack of digging information out 
of books. He must not be above 
detail, but he must be more than a 
detail man. 

He must be punctual, and will- 
ing to stay on the job until the 
day’s work is finished. He must 
be a Christian. His salary will be 
modest to start; after that it will 
be up to him; there is no limit to 
the opportunity. 

It is desirable, but not absolutely 
essential, that he have a sufficient 
knowledge of shorthand to be able 
to take notes. 

7 * * + * 





In applying, give a complete and 
honest word-picture of yourself; 
outline your education and ex- 
perience and your hopes and am- 
bitions; state the salary you would 
expect; give several references; en- 
close samples of things you have 
written, with a stamped-addressed 
envelope for their return. No let- 
ter will be considered which does 
not meet all of these requirements. 


Address: Box 138, Grand Central 
Station, New York City, N. Y. 
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operation. What I want is a more 
efficient system for less expense to 
the patrons of it. Especially do | 
want this for the handling of food 
directly, from the producers to the 
consumers. 

What I have said in regard to 
the handling of eggs is equally true 
in regard to all other food and 
food products... . 

Under my bill the egg pro- 
ducers in Virginia or in Maryland 
could organize into the Chesapeake 
Egg Co. and produce for market 
thousands of eggs daily, and could 
come to Washington and solicit or- 
ders for eggs to be delivered di- 
rectly to the consumers on days to 
be agreed upon; in fact, for de- 
livery on every day in the week. 
The consumers would ask, “Well, 
how will you make the delivery, 
on our front porches?” The pro- 
ducers would reply, “That matter 
is handled by parcel post, and will 
be prompt and there will be no 
need for you to be returning to us 
containers. All you have to do 
is to order the eggs for delivery 
on the days desired and remit to 
us the pay for the service and the 
eggs will come regularly, and they 
will be fresh and at much less cost 
than you are paying for them at 
present.” 

Well, we will say, for example, 
that there are sold for delivery 
under this plan 3,000 dozen eggs 
for each day in the week. Then 
the producers’ organization would 
notify the postmaster at the initial 
mailing point ten days before the 
service is to begin that it intends 
to ship or mail 3,000 dozen eggs 
daily, in identical unaddressed 
packages for delivery in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to a list of 3,000 
persons, each of whom is to take 
a package or more, as designated, 
on each day for a period of sixty 
days. 

The postmaster at the initial 
mailing point would then know 
ten days in advance that there 
would be mailed 3,000 identical un- 
addressed packages each day for 
a long period of time, all of which 
are to be delivered in the city of 
Washington to a specified list of 
3,000 addressees or takers. He 
could and would notify the post- 
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Courtesy of Black, Starr & Frost, N. Y., through Calkins & Holden, Inc, 


‘Photo-Engraving 
proclaims the Mode in Gems 


HOW THE JEWELERS ENLIVEN THEIR MARKET 
Reported by JAMES WALLEN 


Gems are eternal but the manner of their arrangement 
improves with the refinements of the ages. 

The jeweler must needs inform the world that never 
before have gems been so discreetly and exquisitely 
mounted as now. He proclaims it with pictures. 

In this, the crowning hour of the jeweler’s art, the 
photo-engraver is proving his most effective ally. 

The American Photo-Engravers Association en- 
courages its members to be of assistance to the jewel- 
ers and every other craft by study and research. 

The Association booklet, ““The Relighted Lamp of 
Paul Revere’’ illuminates the story of the photo-en- 
gravers’ progress for all who care to ask a member for 
a copy. The booklet is also sent direct from the 
Chicago offices. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


CENERAL OFFICES ¢ 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 
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The Procter €§ Collier Co. 


Announces the Return of 


MR. R. R. WASON 


as Director of Merchandising and Marketing 










DVERTISERS who have come into contact with Mr. Wa- 

son consider him an outstanding merchandising expert. His 

entire business life has been devoted to the coordination of sales 
and advertising. 


This thorough experience in sales management and advertising 
agency practise enabled him to develop for The Procter & Collier 
Company during his previous connection with us a method of 
applying agency service to sales problems which our clients say 
is absolutely unique. 


After two years as sales manager with a prominent specialty 
manufacturer, Mr. Wason resumes his position with us even 
better equipped than before to carry on and expand the unusual 
work which we are doing. 


Advertisers and prospective advertisers who believe that adver- 
tising and sales effort should be developed according to a single 
unified plan will find it advantageous to discuss their problems 
with us. Address us at New York or Cincinnati. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 
Advertising * Merchandising 


CINCINNATI & NEW YORK 
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master here to be prepared to 
handle this amount of regular mail 
for delivery to a list of 3,000 
persons. : 

When the day arrives for the 
beginning of the service at the 
initial mailing point, the egg or- 
ganization would deliver to the 
postmaster there in a mail car 
designated by the postmaster 
3,000 identical packages of eggs, 
each dozen in a paper container, 
and these paper containers and 
eggs in large boxes as selected 
and approved by the Post Office 
Department. There would be no 
necessity for the eggs being car- 
ried to the post office, as they 
could just as easily and more 
cheaply be delivered directly to the 
mail car and there would be no 
necessity for the packages to be 
addressed and there would be no 
necessity for each package to be 
stamped, as the postage could be 
paid on the entire shipment at one 
time. Thus it will be seen that 
there would be practically no han- 
dling of the parcel post matter at 
the initial mailing point. It will 
be seen that much trouble and ex- 
pense will be saved at the initial 
mailing point. In fact, 90 per 
cent of the expense and labor at 
the initial mailing point of this 
class of matter will be saved. 

Again, there can be easily a 
saving in the actual railway trans- 
portation, for this class of food 
products will eventually be han- 
dled in carload lots and, in fact, 
in trainload lots instead of in retail 
lots in mail cars ofttimes almost 
empty. There will be considerable 
saving on each pound transported 
under this system as against the 
present system. In all probability 
the saving will run as high as 75 
per cent of the present cost. Of 
course, I am hazarding a guess at 
these savings. I do know that 
there will be a very large saving. 
All right; when the car arrives 
in Washington, how will the mat- 
ter be handled? The Post Office 
Department can easily arrange for 
these mail cars to have Govern- 
ment sidings. The mail car with 
the food products will go to its 
special siding and the large con- 
tainers with the small identical 
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packages will be removed from 
the car to mail trucks for ‘delivery 
directly to the consumers. There 
will be no necessity for the food 
packages to be carried to the post 
office and handled there, for the 
packages will be identical and the 
delivery man will have a list of 
addressees or takers, each of whom 
is to get one of the identical pack- 
ages. All the delivery man will 
have to do is to get on his route 
and deliver one of the identical 
packages to the first address on 
his list and so on -until all the 
packages have been delivered and 
all the names and addresses on his 
list have been supplied. The de- 
livery and handling at this end can 
be done much more expeditiously 
and much more cheaply simply be- 
cause, the packages being identical 
and unaddressed, there is no 
necessity for them to be carried 
to the post office and there sepa- 
rated; neither is there necessary 
any delay to the delivery man, for 
he does not have to find a partic- 
ular package for each person. All 
he has to do is to furnish one of 
the identical packages to each of 
the list of addresses on his list. 
This system of delivery is not 
new; it is the one followed by 
the dairyman in his delivery of 
milk at the present. 

Mr. Schafer. Will the gentle- 
man now yield? 

Mr. Lankford. Yes. 

Mr. Schafer. Will the gentle- 
man also have a refrigerating de- 
vice included in the mail pouch of 
the mailman, so that the eggs and 
watermelons would not spoil? 

Mr. Lankford. No; that would 
not be necessary, because eggs 
will not spoil in the fifteen or 
twenty minutes it would take the 
mail carrier to get them from the 
mail car and deliver them to the 
man in town any more than they 
spoil in being carried from the 
market to the man who lives in 
town. It would not be necessary 
at all to do that in connection with 
the delivery of individual pack- 
ages of eggs, but it might be nec- 
essary in shipping eggs long dis- 
tances. 

The bill which I have introduced 
is short, and I have introduced it 
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for the purpose of getting the mat- 
ter before Congress, and I think 
there is much of merit in the prop- 
osition. . . . 

The Chairman. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Lankford. I would like to 
have five minutes more. 

Mr. Taylor of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. Lankford. I must hurry 
through. It seems to me that this 
plan of handling of identical pack- 
ages is feasible and altogether 
practical, and that it will solve the 
problem of distribution of food in 
this country. There is nothing 
new in the plan. The Government 
is doing all these things now in a 
more detailed, intricate way. Why 
not handle the matter by whole- 
sale and render a real service for 
less cost? I believe that the bill 
which I introduced last week will 
go far in the solution of this prob- 
lem of distribution of food in this 
country. 

Let me tell you what the bill 
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provides. After the enacting clause 
the bill simply provides that— 

“There shall be a 50 per cent 
reduction of the present postal 
rate on all food products, in what- 
ever form, of the farm, orchard, 
or grove, dairy, and garden, when- 
ever and wherever the postmaster 
at the initial mailing point is given 
ten days’ notice that twenty or 
more unaddressed identical pack- 
ages of said products will be 
mailed on named days during a 
definite period of time for delivery 
on designated day or days of each 
week, one or more to each of a 
list of addresses in the same city 
or community.” 

The bill further provides “that 
watermelons, cantaloupes, cucum- 


bers, tomatoes, cabbage, grape- 
fruit, corn on the cob, oranges, 
apples, milk in bottles, and all 


canned or bottled food or food 
products, without additional wrap- 
ping, shall be deemed and held to 
be identical packages and handled 
under the provisions of this act.” 

There are several particulars in 
which I believe that my bill can be 























1215 Murray Hi!l Building 


JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


Merchandising and 
Sales Counsel 


285 MADI$QN AVENUE 
Niw YORK 


Telephone Caledonia $744 
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Over 29,000 
More Families 


The Net Paid Average of 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


For December, 1925, was 


114,095 


a gain of over 13,000, compared to a year ago. 
This gain is no mere happening, but a further 
expression of Baltimoreans. THEY WANT THE 
BALTIMORE NEWS IN THE AFTERNOON. 





in December, 1925, had a net paid of nearly 
57,000—or a GAIN of 15,893 over December @ 
year ago. And that did not just happen, but is 
a reflection of the DESIRE of Baltimoreans 
for the Morning American. 





The total increase of these two papers sold 
separately (or in combination, at a saving), with 
their low factor of duplication, gives now over 
29,000 more families served. And the News and 
American, because of SMALL DUPLICATION 
and because they serve TWO markets ONCE, 
and NOT ONE MARKET TWICE, serve sev- 
eral thousand MORE families than any other 
combination in Baltimore. 


And, too, these newspapers, with a strong 
retailer acceptance, are ABLE and WILLING 
to CO-OPERATE to make the manufacturer’s 
advertising a rattling GOOD investment. 





National Advertising Representatives 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
St. Louis—Los Angeles New York—Boston 
Chicago—Detroit Atlanta 


















eet en a ne 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Builder of 
Advertisements and 
Sales Literature 


ONE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 


Author 
“How Advertisements Are Built” 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Lecturer New York University 
School of Advertising & Marketing 
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One of the 
Best Known 


Plan and Copy Pro- 
ducers In The East 


Invites proposals 
from Advertising and 
‘Merchandising Agen- 
cies seeking toimprove 
the business - getting 
‘effectiveness of their 
product. 

For particulars, ad- 
dress “‘N,” Box 65, 
care of Printer’s Ink. 
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easily improved after proper hear- 
ing. One is in the matter of rate. 
I firmly believe that the postal 
rate can be reduced more than 50 
per cent, and yet the Government 
can handle this class of parcel- 
post matter under my plan with- 
out any loss. There are other de- 
tails in which the bill can be 
amended after a hearing and upon 
investigation. 

The most important amendment 
possible to this bill, or to be en- 
acted in the form of an indepen- 
dent bill after this bill is in full 
operation, would be a law authoriz- 
ing the postmasters at each end 
of these routes to act as agencies 
for the producers and consumers, 
so that the producers could list at 
the initial mailing point foodstuffs 
for sale and the prices for the 
same, and so that this postmaster 
could notify the postmaster at the 
point of delivery of these listings, 
and he could receive orders and 
the pay for such food and could 
remit for such orders. In this way 
there would soon be worked out 
and developed a system of market- 
ing whereby the consumer could 
go to his postmaster and could 
get a list of almost every known 
food product of the farm and the 
price of the same delivered on his 
front porch as needed. The con- 
sumer could pay the postmaster 
the amount necessary to have his 
name put on the list of takers of 
this food product and would begin 
receiving it regularly. The post- 
master would at the end of each 
day remit to the producer the 
amount of money and notify him 
of the additional packages to be 
sent each day, and in this way both 
the producer and the consumer 
would be served. Of course, there 
would be a small charge for the 
service of receiving the order and 
remitting the money in payment 
for the food ordered. The post- 
master does practically all these 
things now only in a less efficient 
manner. 

Under the system contemplated 
by my bill there could be worked 
out and developed a market-basket 
system. The truck growers of an 
agricultural section could make up 
a score or more of identical bas- 
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Announcing Our New Rate! 


Effective with the February 27th 
issue, the page rate will be 


$650.00 


subject to our usual time discounts 


OU still have time to contract for space at 

the present low rate of $400.00 per page. 
We are accepting ‘contracts for the duration of 
one year at this rate, up to and including 
February 20th, 1927. 


Our present rate was based on a net circulation 


of 45,000. The new rate is based on a net ex- 
ceeding 70,000. 


You can effect a great saving for your clients 
by taking out a contract with us this month. 
ACT NOW! 


100% BUYING POWER IN 


&MAGAZINE 
of WALL STREET 


Member A. B. C. 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Our representative for Ohio and Michigan is 
Dick Jemison, Vice-President, Hal T. Boulden and Associates 
Room 811, Finance Bldg., Cleveland 
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Are You Marketing 
Your Product in 


Canada? 


If you are, you cannot afford to ignore the very 
center and heart of the great Canadian market— 
Toronto and its shopping area—which contains about 
one-uarter of the population of the entire Dominion. 


The two million people in this wealthy community 
are as enterprising and aggressive as those in any 
similar area in the United States. Their buying 
habits, too, are much the same and they respond 
similarly to newspaper advertising. 


The | 
Toronto Star 


Is Supreme in the Toronto Field 


THE DAILY STAR, with its present circulation 
of 134,066, not only leads all Toronto newspapers by 
many thousands, but has the largest daily newspaper 
circulation in the entire Dominion. 


THE TORONTO STAR WEEKLY (Sunday 
edition) is the only Sunday newspaper in Ontario. 
Its circulation of 188,204 is also the largest Sunday 
circulation in Canada, 


The only Toronto newspapers giving extensive 
Provincial circulation without sacrificing City 
coverage, 








U. S. REPRESENTATIVES: CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Old South Building Wrigley Building 


Montreal Representative: J. B. RATHBONE, Can. Cement Bldg 
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kets of different numbers. No. 1 
would have several food articles, 
say, cabbage, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
carrots, and several other food 
items; No. 2 would be slightly 
diferent; and No. 3 would be a 
little different, and so on through 
the list of twenty or more differ- 
ent baskets. The housekeeper 
could select the basket she might 
desire for Monday and a different 
basket for Tuesday and so on 
through the week and could order 
these as desired. Of course, all 
baskets numbered one would be 
identical, and all baskets of any 
other number would be identical 
and could be handled under this 
idea of distribution. In this way 
fresh vegetables for table use could 
be bought directly from the pro- 
ducer. A much better and fresher 
article would be obtained and for 
less money. 

In a very short time there would 
be developed information as to the 
amount of each article used each 
year under this system, and the 
farmers could thus determine the 
amount to be raised in order to 
supply all demands. They could 
organize and by agreement among 
themselves plant and _ produce 
enough to supply all demands and 
yet not produce more than could 
be sold. They would get a market 
for all they would produce, and 
there would be no waste, and the 
consumers would be able to buy 
all they desired. . 

Under the present parcel-post 
system watermelons, cantaloupes, 
corn on the cob, milk in bottles, 
and various other articles cannot 
be handled through the mail with- 
out extra crating or wrapping and 
addressing. Under the system 
proposed by my bill all this can be 
avoided. 

Under the plan suggested by me 
a carload of melons can be sent 
by parcel post for delivery to a 
list of addressees or takers without 
the melons being wrapped or 
crated. 

It may be that after proper ex- 
periments, the plan proposed by 
my bill could be put into effect 
with one postal rate for delivery 
at the homes of the addressees or 
takers and with another and a 
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Genius 


ENIUS will not be 

caged. A change 
of positions is not un- 
known even among 
the most brilliant ad- 
vertising compositors. 
A complete printing 
establishment will al- 
ways have at least one. 

Ours has. 


McGRAW-PHILLIPS 
PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





A Complete Printing Establishment 
1oth Ave. at 36th St., New York 

















MANAGER WANTED 
For Machine Composition 
Plant in New York 


operating about a dozen ma- 
chines. Specializes in artistic 
advertising composition. A 
man is required who knows 
how to keep a plant up to a 
high point of efficiency and to 
produce good work on time. A 
fine opening for a manager with 
ability, energy and ambition. 
Applicants must state experi- 
ence, age and salary desired. 
Address by mail only. 


Manager 


New York Employing Printers 
Association 


461 Eighth Ave., New York City 
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cheaper rate where the addressees 
are to call at the mail car for the 
articles. Of course it would be a 
simple plan to use the mail car as 
a sort of improvised post office. 
Then, again, it might be found ex- 
pedient for certain articles to be 
handled only in carload lots and 
only delivered from the car and 
not by delivery at the home or 
street address. All these things 
are a matter of detail to be 
worked out by trial and experi- 
ence. . . 

There is now functioning a spe- 
cial committee or commission 
authorized to look into and make 
recommendations as to _ postal 
rates, and so forth. It is very 
probable that that commission has 
jurisdiction of the matter as con- 
tained in my bill. I shall ask that 
commission to determine whether 
or not it has jurisdiction of the 
subject matter of my bill and if so 
then I shall ask that commission to 
allow me a hearing at which I 
shall urge a recommendation that 
the purposes of my bill be put into 
effect. . 
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It might take a little effort at 
the beginning to get the scheme 
going, but as soon as it began to 
operate then nothing short of na- 
tional disaster could stop it, 
[Applause. ] 


Turkish Goods Must Be 
‘Trade-Marked 


By a recent order of the Turkish 
Minister of Commerce, all Turkish 
manufacturers and merchants must reg- 
ister a trade-mark at the Department of 
Commerce within three months. After 
that time all goods produced in Turkey 
must bear registered trade-marks. It is 
reported that this ruling was brought 
about because of shipments to foreign 
markets of inferior silks, attar of 
roses, figs and raisins, marked “Turk- 
ish,” by merchants of Balkan nation- 
alities. 





F. §. Chance Buys Art Sign 
Company 


Frank S. Chance, who has been con- 
ducting an advertising agency at Indian- 
apolis under his own name, has pur- 
chased the Art Sign Company, also of 
Indianapolis. His son, David Chance, 
is associated with him. 
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Why not use 
full “coverage”? 


DVERTISERS and advertising agents will do well to 
investigate the result-getting possibilities of the 
“GOLDEN CIRCLE” list when planning their Southern 


California advertising expenditures. 


The “GOLDEN CIRCLE” list of newspapers furnish a cover- 
age far more complete, satisfying and efficient than can be 
secured for campaigns placed only in the large metropolitan 
dailies. 


Southern Californians are loyal to their local papers. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the newspapers embraced in the 
Dailies Division of the Southern California Editorial Associa- 
tion—the “GOLDEN CIRCLE” list—have a combined circula- 
tion of 7 to 1 intheir own territory over the best metropolitan 
paper published in Southern California. 


Write to any of the papers listed below for further particulars 
—actual facts and figures. Your inquiry will receive immediate 
attention. Or address 


DAILIES DIVISION 


Southern California Editorial Association 


515 American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
These papers are members of the “Golden Circle” list: 


Anaheim Bulletin Huntington Park Signal San Bernardino Sun-Telegram 
Brawley News Inglewood News San Pedro Pilot 

Burbank Review Monrovia News Santa Ana Register 

Calexico Chronicle Ontario Report Santa Barbara Press 

Colton Courier Orange News Santa Maria Times 


Corona Independent Oxnard Courier Santa Paula Chronicle 
Fullerton Tribune Redlands Facts Ventura Post 

Glendale Evening News Riverside Enterprise Whittier News 
Hollywood Citizen Riverside Press Yuma (Ariz.) Sun 
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Young 
Copy Man 


with a rich 


background 


EERSONAL reasons com- 

pel the return to New 
York of the assistant adver- 
tising manager of one of the 
largest advertisers in Chica- 
zo. He has been here four 
years, in an executive capa- 
city, responsible for the 
production of decidedly un- 
usual advertising for a leader 
in its field. Previous to this 
he was for four years on the 
copy and service staff of a 
large New York agency. 


His experience has carried 
him into every phase of ad- 
vertising. He knows mer- 
chandising; how to work 
with dealers. He can runan 
advertising department. 


He writes simple, pleasant 
copy with a “twist” that gets 
it read. And four years “‘be- 
hind the scenes” has given 
him the background which 
he feels necessary to the writ- 
ing of intelligent copy. He 
has a feeling for art and lay- 
out; hecan work with artists. 


Hewantsto do good work, 
and plenty of it, foranagency 
or an advertiser where his 
talents will have unlimited 
scope. Salary is not the de- 
ciding factor—the oppor- 
tunity is. 

Regarding him personally, 
he is not yet thirty, single, his 
home is in New York. And 
there is much more to him 
than this none-too-modest 
advertisement which he will 
be glad to detail in a letter 
or an interview. 

“B,” Box 217, Printers’ Ink 
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A South African Mail. 
ing List 





HE names of approximately 

90,000 farmers in the Union 
of South Africa are being com- 
piled and are soon to be published 
The publication will include 
practically all of the farmers in 
the Union and will be a complete 
farm directory. It will be pub- 
lished in four volumes, each to be 
devoted to a separate province 
and separate volumes may be 
purchased. 

Primarily, the directory will be 
published in the interest of South 
African business houses to afford 
them a means of direct advertis- 
ing to the farmers in their respec- 
tive districts. The publication may 
be used by American exporters to 
create a demand by direct-mail 
advertising methods, or it may be 
used by representatives of Ameri- 
can firms. The announcement 
comes from Trade Commissioner 
F. E. Sullivan, of Johannesburg, 
and inquiries concerning its pub- 
lication date and cost should be 
addressed to him. 





H. L. Roth Joins Commanday- 
Roth Company 


H. L. Roth has become associated 
with the Commanday-Roth Company, 
New York, direct advertising and mer- 
chandising, as vice-president in charge 
of merchandising and direct advertising 
plans. For the last seven years he has 
been director of plans and research of 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York. Mr. Roth also was at one 
time with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 





Remains with Young & 
Timmins 

As previously reported, Frank H. 
Young has been appointed art director 
of Crowell, Williams & Company, Chi- 
cago. In addition, it should have been 
stated, he continues his active associa- 
tion with Young & Timmins, Chicago 
advertising art service. 


J. T. Smith with Harry C. 
Michaels Agency 


J. Thorne Smith, recently with In- 
ecto, Inc., New York, has joined the 
copy staff of the Harry C. Michaels 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
At one time he was with the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc. 
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3 “Points 


1. The Bank Market 
The banker is the biggest influence 
in the purchase of manufactured 
goods in the world. Banking is a 
$7,000,000,000 industry with 29,000 
plants. 

2. Banker Acceptance 
Banker Acceptance helps your dealers 
finance their purchase of your product. 
It helps your financial paper to main- 
tain its market. 

3. Bankers as Men 
The 100,000 Bankers reached by the 
American Bankers Association Journal 
offer a ‘Man Market” you cannot 
afford to overlook. 


American Bankers 


Association Journal 


110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
(Telephone, Ashland 8700) 
Alden B. Baxter Eastern Advertising Manager 
Charles H. Ravell 332 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
George Wight 25 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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National 
Financing for National 
Advertisers 


(Continued from page 8) 
plants or expansion programs, the 
returns of which would be evident 
only over a long period, find that 
their requirements are often be- 
yond the capacity of a small num- 
ber of stockholders, and that the 
use of the funds preclude borrow- 
ing on short time commercial pa- 
per. Under these circumstances the 
money can often be obtained 
through the sale of securities to 
the investment banker for resale 
to public investors. 

In addition to the demand for 
new working capital, there has 
been another reason for the large 
increase in the amount of indus- 
trial securities which have been 
offered and sold to the American 
public in recent years. This rea- 
son has been of more direct inter- 
est to the owners of a corporation 
than to the corporation itself. 

Public or quasi public financing 
creates a liquid market for securi- 
ties representing fixed assets and 
the more or less intangible item 
of good-will. 

It also affords the possibility of 
owners distributing the risk of their 
own fortunes by investing in other 
securities the cash, obtained by the 
sale of an interest in their business. 

In the process of developing an 
industrial enterprise from a small 
uncertain unit to a large, impor- 
tant, and stable institution, the 
owner invests a larger and larger 
amount of his own capital. With 
increasing investment, there comes 
the desirability of liquidity and in- 
surance. The owner of a business 
retains or increases his faith in his 
business and in the management of 
which he is a part. Nevertheless 
there are many circumstances which 
may prompt the advisability of 
converting a part of his holdings 
into cash and creating a liquid 
market for the major portion 
which he desires to hold. 

Sometimes changes of person- 
nel prompt the sale of the interest 
of one part owner to another. 
Financing of such a purchase may 
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be aided by association with the 
investment banker. 

Public participation in the 
securities of the corporation not 
only creates a liquid market for 
all of the securities of the com- 
pany but also is apt to enhance 
the market or salable price of 
these securities. 

The public takes advantage of 
an opportunity to invest in a cor- 
poration, the history of which has 
been satisfactory and the future 
of which holds promise. Investors 
realize that the earning power of 
these corporations is as important 
as, if not more important than, the 
asset value; and they will place a 
price upon the securities which 
represents the earning power and 
which converts the intangible item 
of good-will into an actual asset 
with a market price. If the his- 
tory of the company indicates 
probable growth in the future, the 
public will not only place upon the 
earning power a salable value that 
may be in excess of the assets, but 
it will also discount the future 
earning power of the business or 
at least a part of it in terms of 
present day values. That is the 
reason why we sometimes see a 
security selling at a very high 
price compared to the present 
day earnings. The public recog- 
nizes that the earnings of the fol- 
lowing year and years succeeding 
are apt to increase so that a high 
price today will be a low price 
five years from today. 

The term quasi public financing 
has been used quite consciously. 
By it is meant the fact that the 
public does not own the entire 
enterprise nor does it carry the 
entire risk of the enterprise. 
When a company does what may 
be called quasi public financing, 
the original owners usually retain 
a controlling interest not only in 
terms of voting power but also in 
terms of actual investment. 

Recently, emphasis has _ been 
placed upon a form of financing 
that may be called more truly pub- 
lic. In this instance the entire 
financial risk is assumed by the 
public and in some cases the con- 
trol is in the hands of a widely 
scattered list of investors or re- 

















The | 
Tragedy 
of Waste 


An epoch making book | 
by Stuart Chase 
Challenges 
Advertisers 
IS ADVERTISING 


“90 per cent waste” 


“Useless employment for 
600,000” 


“Competitive wrangling” 




















































“Hothouse forcing” } 
“Capitalizing human frailties” | 


9 


On sale at all bookstores—$2.50 | 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 




















Copy Man Wanted 


We want a man who can write 
well—who is a true craftsman 
with words. He must have ac- 
tual copy experience ; must know 
about, and be interested in, au- 
tomobiles; must have a good 
personality. 


If you believe you can meet 
these qualifications, write Box 
66, Printers’ INK. Tell all 
about yourself in your letter of 
application. Enclose a photo- 
graph if you have one available. 


The Company is one of the 
leaders in the automotive in- 
dustry. The position will be at 
headquarters in New York City. 


Address “O,” Box 66, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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tained by the management through 
the creation of a relatively smal] 
number of voting shares. The dis- 
tinction between the process by 
which the public buys out an in- 
dustrial enterprise and the pro- 
cess by which the public buys into 
an enterprise usually represents the 
difference between the public being 
offered an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the prosperity of a company 
owned and controlled by its man- 
agers and the assumption by the 
public of both the financial risk 
and the management of the busi- 
ness. 

That there is a proper place for 
both activities is undoubtedly true. 
But inasmuch as we as bankers 
have directed our attention largely 
to the sale of securities in com- 
panies the control and ownership 
of which have been retained in 
large measure by its managers, 
we are limiting our discussion to 
national financing which has to do 
with the public buying in rather 
than the public buying out. 


NATIONAL FINANCING AND 
GOOD-WILL 


Effective advertising brings as 
its true result the creation and 
maintenance of good-will. It is 
quite true of course that effec- 
tive advertising creates sales, as- 
sets, plants, and warehouses; but, 
its greatest result is the good-will 
that is created for the preuuct and 
is measurable in the continued and 
increasing demand for that prod- 
uct. So long as that demand con- 
tinues, physical assets will retain 
their values. But, let that de- 
mand cease or be affected very 
adversely, the actual value of 
plants and warehouses will suffer 
even as compared to a conserva- 
tive book value. 

The assets of a successful going 
company and the assets of an un- 
successful company facing liquida- 
tion may represent the same dol- 
lar expenditure in brick, mortar, 
and machinery, but undoubtedly 
will represent far different amounts 
in realizable value. 

Although the term good-will 1s 
very frequently used in relation to 
business, nevertheless its meaning 
is often not clear in the mind of 
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THE 
GEORGE L. DYER 
COMPANY 


Having maintained offices 
for eighteen years 
at 42 Broadway 
has now removed to the 
MURRAY HILL BUILDING 
285 Madison Avenue 
at 40th Street 
where it occupies 
the entire twentieth floor 


on 
\ew 


THIS MOVE 
has been made for the 
convenience of our 
clients 
to whom the new quarters 


will be more accessible 
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Production 





OUNG MAN 

thirty-one years 
of age, married. Six 
years experience in 
advertising agency 
mechanical and pro- 
duction work. 


Thoroughly familiar 
with general agency 
routine and knows 
type, engraving, elec- 


trotyping, etc. 


Salary secondary to 
opportunity. 
Printers’ Ink Box, R-67 





CIRCULATION 
MAN 


available 


: ¢ 
Competent circulation ) 
man with technical skill 
and practical grasp of 
sales problems: one with 
vision, imagination, cour- 
age, decision and deter- 
mination seeks permanent 
connection with well- 
known magazine or group ( 
of magazines. 

Age 35; well-educated; 16 years’ ( 
¢ 


experience in magazine sub- 
scription and circulation work. 


A specialist in this field and a (? 
virile force in sales promotion. A 
Address “U,” Box 69, care of 

Printers’ Ink. (; 
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its user nor has a standard defini- 
tion for it been established. 
One thinks of good-will as that 
intangible force which is repre- 
sented by a_ host of business 
friends. Sometimes good-will js 
used as a term to identify the 
earning power of the _ business. 
Good-will need not be indefinite in 
its meaning or intangible in its 
value. Good-will of a business in 
the financial sense is its salable 
value in excess of its tangible as- 
sets. It makes little difference 
whether the item appears in the 
balance sheet at $1 or $1,000,000. 
If the business is sold, the pur- 
chase price of good-will depends 
upon the agreement of buyer and 
seller as to the amount of money 
to be paid in excess of the assets 
regardless of the figure on the 
balance sheet. 


WHY ADVERTISER INTERESTS BANKERS 


Whereas the investment banker 
believes and by experience has 
proved that he renders a true 
service to all industrial corpora- 
tions which are of sufficient size 
and of a nature which makes 


|quasi public financing possible, he 


renders a particularly real service 
to the owners of nationally adver- 
tised brands. 

A corporation which has in- 
vested a large portion of its funds 
in machinery, bricks, and mortar, 
has created assets part of which 
it can sell without necessarily af- 
fecting the earning power of the 
business. But good-will reflects 
itself in earning power not in ma- 
terial assets. Good-will cannot be 
converted into a measurable or 
liquid asset except through quasi 
public financing unless the entire 
earning power is sold to some 
other interests. Actually good-will 
has no capital or realizable value 
in a privately held corporation un- 
less one can say that a man of 
good health whose annual salary 
amounts to $100,000 can have his 
present value capitalized as ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. 

Good-will for the nationally ad- 
vertised brand is purchased of 
created by years of effort and ser- 
vice and by the investment of large 
expenditures in the creation of a 
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The New Pork Cimes. 


Times Square 


January 7, 1926 


Dear Mr. Cone: 


We offer you warmest con- 
gratulations upon the large 
volume of business placed by 
your agency in THE NEW YORK 
TIMES in 1925, amounting, ac- 
cording to our records, to a 
net total of $293,192.98. 


We write to express our 
appreciation of the confidence 
manifested in THE NEW YORK 
TIMES as an advertising medi- 
um, and hope that the pleasant 
relations between your firm 
and ourselves will continue 
and increase. 


Very truly yours, 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
Prd, nrQry 


Business Manager. 








Frederick Cone, Esq., 
Andrew Cone Advertising #gency, | 
18 East 4lst St., New York City. 


























$59,679 net, more than in 1924 
$115,300 net, more than in 1921 
see 
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Mr: H-L:- ROTH 


for the past seven years Director of Plans and Research 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Advertising Agency, 
has joined our organization as Vice-President in charge 
of merchandising and direct advertising plans. 


His broad experience in the solution of marketing prob- 
lems, including the preparation of sales promotion and 
advertising plans for more than one hundred firms in 
a great variety of industries, is a substantial acquisition to 
the service that the Commanday-Roth Company will 
now be in a position to render to its clients. 


If you are seeking an increased sales volume, an ac- 
celerated turnover for your merchandise, or a more 
effective handling of your direct advertising, including 
booklets, broadsides, house organs, folders and dis- 
play material, we welcome the opportunity to serve you. 


We also have a special service for co-operating with 
advertising agencies in the planning and complete pro- 
duction of direct advertising for their clients. 


Our representative will be glad to call at your request. 


-Roth Company, Inc. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING MERCHANDISING 
PRINTING AS A FINE ART 


207 West Twenty-Fifth Street New York 
Yelephone ii Chickering 1510 
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distributing organization and the 
distribution of effective advertising 


copy: ‘ 

The earning power of a na- 
tional brand has been built up by 
advertising, evidence of which ap- 
pared in countless pages of for- 
gotten or destroyed magazines 
and newspapers or other mediums. 
The printed words have left an 
impression on a vast buying pub- 
fic and have created a favorable 
attitude on the part of the public 
toward the product. 

Present and future evidence of 
fective advertising is a salary or 
arming power produced each year 
by a faithful employee in the form 
of the corporation owning the na- 
tional brand. For the owner to 
create a present day value of the 
future earning power of his busi- 
ness, the chief value of which lies 
in the good-will, it is necessary 
for him to sell that earning power 
outright or to create a market for 
the securities the value of which 
will reflect the earning power of 
the corporation created and main- 
tained by national advertising, and 
whether that item of good-will ap- 
pears on the balance sheet at 
$1 or $1,000,000 makes no differ- 
ence. The public will place its 
own estimate on the value of 
the good-will and that estimate 
will be a real one convertible into 
cash on short notice. 

It is not only natural but ad- 
visable that the owner of a busi- 
ness should have a lofty idea of 
its value. Without proper pride 
in an enterprise proper operation 
is unlikely. But an opinion as to 
the value of a business is only 
academic unless that opinion can 
be converted at will into the opin- 
ion of a sufficient number of other 
people to make possible conversion 
of a theoretical value into an 
actual selling value. Quasi public 
financing is the best means of this 
conversion. 

Emphasis has been placed upon 
National financing. Some of the 
benefits of conversion into a quasi 
public company may be obtained 
through the sale of securities to a 
public within the limited local area 
surrounding the office or plant of 
an industrial enterprise. A national 
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A WOMAN WRITER .. . 


Who Knows How To 
Make Words Work* 


A young woman who has ideas 
and knows how to apply them to 
selling. Particularly capable on 
toilet goods or anything sold to 
women. Anything technical is 
in good hands when given to her. 


Five years with large toilet goods 
house. Three years with a busy 
agency. Knows publicity. Works 
well with sales and advertising 
departments. Thoroughly expe- 
rienced and naturally commands 
a pretty good salary. Your an- 
swer to this advertisement will 
go directly to her. 


Address “‘W,” Box 211, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 





*This advertisement is inserted 
(not at her request) by the agency 
she has just left. 














Sales Manager 


Available 


Fifteen years’ actual experi- 
ence in SELLING AND SALEs- 
MANAGEMENT. A man who 
regards SELLING as a profes- 
sion as well as a hobby. Thor- 
oughly familiar with various 
SALEs PoticieEs and TRAINING 
METHOoObps endorsed by some of 
the largest concerns in this 
country. 


Has worked from the bot- 
tom up and achieved SuccEss 
by hard work only. Knows 
his stuff and keeps posted 
right up to the minute. At 
present serving as SALESMAN- 
AGER but contemplates change 
in near future. AppreEss “V,” 
Box 210, Printer’s Ink. 
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PRODUCTION MAN 
For Trade Publication 


A Trade Paper in New York 
City, the outstanding leader in 
an important commercial field, 
wants a young man of the right 
experience for its production desk. 

The man now holding down 
this job is being promoted. His 
predecessors likewise used this 
desk as a stepping-stone to big- 
ger jobs, both within and out- 
side of our organization, 

The man we choose must be 
young (22 to 30) and will have 
the background of adequate edu- 
cation and actual production ex- 
perience. He will be capable of 
good work and have the capacity 
of doing plenty of it according 
to schedule. If you are qualified 
and interested send in your name, 
address, nationality of ancestors, 
salary wanted and complete de- 
tails of your school and business 
experience since you left gram- 
mar school. 

The job is open immediately. 

Address ‘“‘C,’”’ Box 218, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING 
Motion Pictures 


FOR GENERAL AND 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Planned and Produced by the 
same Experts who conducted 
campaigns for firms like 
FIRESTONE 
WESTINGHOUSE 
INECTO-RAPID 
BORDEN’S MILK 
COLE MOTORS 


and nearly 200 others. 
No charge for consultation 


MOTION PICTURE 
CONSULTANTS, Inc. 
220 West 42nd St., New York 
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market has the same strength in 
the distribution of securities that 
it has in the distribution of prod. 
ucts. It makes the securities jp- 
dependent of local, industrial, and 
financial conditions and it supports 
the shares with national strength 
rather than with local strength. 

The disadvantages of quasi pub- 
lic financing are apparent rather 
than real. In the minds of those 
who are considering the conver- 
sion of their companies into quasi 
public corporations, the feeling 
may exist that such a step will in- 
volve them in public or banker 
interference in the management of 
their business. As a matter of 
experience such interference is 
never experienced by the success- 
ful quasi public company. 

The public realizes that its pros- 
pects will be greatly enhanced by 
allowing the management that has 
successfully operated a corpora- 
tion to continue to manage its af- 
fairs without interference; and 
the banker has neither the time, 
experience, nor desire to inflict 
himself upon the operating pol- 
icies of a business in which he is 
associated. He has a service to 
render not only in the original 
financing but in the continuation 
of his association with a commer- 
cial or industrial enterprise. That 
service is available for the asking 
but is very seldom if ever imposed 
upon the management. 

The relationship between busi- 
ness man and commercial banker 
must of necessity be fairly casual 
because of the multiplicity of ac- 
counts handled by the average 
commercial banker. The relation- 
ship between business man and 
investment banker can be and 
often is intimate because the latter 
has relatively few business asso- 
ciations and recognizes those asso- 
ciations as partnerships in interest 
if not in fact. 

In spite of these advantages the 
business man hesitates when it 
comes to sell a share in his com- 
pany to the public. He hesitates 
because he believes he is making 
a sacrifice in selling a portion of 
his earning power to the public 
and that a part of the future in- 
creased earning power is owned 
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Advertising 


Salesman 


Wanted—An experi- 
enced advertising so- 
licitor in the Metro- 
politan district by an 
old established me- 
chanical trade paper. 

Must have agency 
contact. 

State experience 
fully, also age, na- 
tionality and compen- 
sation expected. 


Address ** X.,”" 
Box 212, c/o P. I. 























Position desired by 


Experienced 
Advertising Agency 
Accountant 


Many years’ experience in 
placing, mechanical and ac- 
counting work of leading 
agencies. Competent to take 
full charge of office of mod- 
erate size agency or of ac- 
counting department of larger 
agency. At present employed 
as head accountant and cashier 
of moderate size agency, earn- 
ing $3300 a year. Able to earn 
more money in a more respon- 
sible position. Would start at 
$3600. Chicago or Middle 
West preferred, but not nec- 
essary. Best of references. 
Please address 
“M,”’ Box 64, Printers’ Ink 
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not by him but by outside invyes- 
tors. All of that is true. 

But, for every dollar so sacrificed, 
experience teaches that more than 
one dollar is returned to the owner 
of the large majority of the stock 
in the form of increased value of 
his securities. 


RELATION OF NATIONAL FINANC- 
ING TO A PARTICULAR COMPANY 


Whether it is wise for a partic- 
ular national advertiser to convert 
his company into a quasi public 
company cannot be determined by 
any general formula. The advis- 
ability of quasi public financing 
either as to principle or time de- 
pends upon individual circum- 
stances. 

It should by no means be as- 
sumed that the conversion should 
always wait until some expansion 
program has been completed or 
until the earning power has be- 
come relatively stabilized. Increas- 
ing earning power and the result 
of plant expansion will enhance 
the value of the unsold portion of 
the securities held by the owners 
to a greater degree than the bene- 
fits derived from delaying the 
step until the results of improved 
conditions or greater facilities are 
reflected in the securities all of 
which he owns. 

If the public is a party to the 
growth of the business and has a 
knowledge born through the own- 
ership of its securities, it is will- 
ing to discount the future and to 
enhance the present day values on 
the basis of anticipated earnings 
to a far greater degree than if 
that growth takes place beneath 
the cloak of a privately owned 
corporation, intimate knowledge of 
a. is not available to the pub- 
ic. 


CONCLUSION 


National financing should be of 
interest to the national advertiser 
because 

(1) National financing is na- 
tional advertising. 

(2) Effective financing creates 
an enthusiastic and loyal group 
of stockholders. 

(3) It makes possible the pro- 
curement of new capital for in- 
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GOLF PILGRIMAGES 


DE LUXE 


Special Trains; Chartered Pullman Drawing Room 
and Compartment Cars 





Dixie Golf Pilgrimage 
Playing at: Hot Springs, 
New Orleans, Gulfport, 
Biloxi, Pensacola, Day- 
tona Beach, Sarasota, 
Hollywood, Miami, 
Coral Gables, Palm 
Beach, Orlando, Au- 
gusta, Pinehurst, White 
Sulphur Springs and 
French Lick Springs, 
Feb. 27—Mch. 14. 


Scenic Golf Pilgrimage 
Playing at: Omaha, Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, 
Glenwood Springs, Salt 
Lake City, Great Falls, 
Mont., Grand Forks, 
N.D., and Duluth. Sight- 
seeing trip through the 
Yellowstone National 
Park and the 
National Park. 
Aug. 1st—1 5th. 





Glacier 





St. Andrew’s Pilgrimage 
Playing at: Toronto, 
Montreal and one week 
on Scotch courses, one 





week on English courses 
and one week on French 
courses. Elaborate sight- 
seeing tours. 


July 17—Aug 23. 


Second Annual 
Pacific-North-West 
Golf Pilgrimage 
Playing at Minneapolis, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Jasper National Park, 
Vancouver, Seattle, Port- 
land, Seaside, Spokane, 
Butte, Mont., and St. 
Paul. Two days of sight- 
seeing trips in the Cana- 

dian Rockies. 
Aug. 21—Sept. 5. 








Southern California 
Pilgrimage 
Playing at Hot Springs, 
Dallas, Houston, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Phoe- 
nix, Pasadena, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Cata- 
lina Islands and Del 

Monte. 


Nov. 14—Dec. 1. 








For Particulars Write 
GOLFER’S MAGAZINE 


The world’s greatest travel publication 
4753 GRAND BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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vestment in plant or other ex- 
pansion. 

(4) It creates a market value 
for securities of the company, 
and thereby makes a liquid market 
for shares of stock representing 
fixed assets or intangible values. 

(5) It offers to the owners the 
opportunity to withdraw a fraction 
of their capital from their own 
enterprise and to invest those 
funds in other securities. 

(6) It converts the intangible 
item of good-will into a measur- 
able and marketable asset. 

(7) It enhances the value of a 
business through the creation of 
public interest in the securities. 

(8) It gives the national adver- 
tiser the benefit of close associa- 
tion with a banker whose knowl- 
edge of the general principles of 
distribution is growing, whose in- 
terest is co-operative, whose ad- 
vice is available when desired. 

The past few years have seen 
many national advertisers convert 
their companies from privately 
held corporations into quasi pub- 
lic institutions. This development 
has been the result of the eco- 
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nomic soundness of national financ- 
ing for the national advertiser, 

There is great strength in the 
service which the _ investment 
banker renders to the owner of 
the national brand. The securities 
of the corporation doing national 
advertising are of great interest to 
the banker, because they represent 
sound and attractive investments 
for the investor. The advantage of 
financing to the national advertiser 
and the economic validity of cor- 
porations owning national brands 
will combine to stimulate the fu- 
ture association of national financ- 
ing and national advertising. 


Bertram H. Carter Starts Own 
Agency 

Bertram H. Carter has started an 
advertising business of his own at New 
York, under the name of the Carter 
Advertising Agency. He formerly had 
been with the Review of Reviews, The 
Literary Digest and the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. 

William Kiefer has joined the 
new business as an account executive. 
He formerly was with the Ingersoll 
Watch Company and Frank Seaman, 
Inc., and, more recently, has been with 
The Farm Journal. 








WATCH YOUR WORDS 





You can ’t carry your 
piano with you, but 
your tongue, a much 
more perfect instru- 
ment, is with you al- 
ways, requiring only 
valid practice tomake 
it marvelous 


PRECISELY the book ad-craftsmen should have. 
It lists the 15,000 desirable expressives in Eng- 
lish which all people know and understand, 
but which, on account of sloth and habit, they fail to 
employ. Language is useless unless understood. This book 
lists the elect wordsin twenty groups: from the best one 
syllable words (the pride of English) to the long and 
least desirable five & six syllable words which the public 
grasp and use like current coin. In our orderly columns 
you will run across priceless words the punch and power 
of which you haveentirely overlooked. The book 0 

will be a revelation to you and a surprise in value 3 Cc 
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Co-ordinated * Pan discussed 


at a recent mect- 
Advertising ing of the Com- 


mercial National Section of the 
National Electric Light Associa- 
tion to co-ordinate the national 
advertising of manufacturers and 
the local advertising of central 
station companies carries an idea 
worth the attention of advertisers 
in many lines. 

The plan is not to be confused 
with co-operative advertising, so 
called, where the advertising ap- 
propriations of competitive interests 
are pooled to finance a campaign 
in the general interest of the group 
or the industry. The plan of the 
electrical manufacturers, which 


was enthusiastically and unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting of 
the Heating Appliance Section of 
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the American Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies, is for each 
manufacturer to concentrate his 
advertising on a particular ap. 
pliance during a particular period, 
The manufacturers even went so 
far as to agree on electric toasters 
as the appliance to be advertised 
during March, and coffee perco- 
lators during April. Other ap- 
pliances will be selected at later 
meetings as subjects for advertis- 
ing during succeeding months, 
Central stations and other local 
dealers will be asked to feature 
the same appliances in their local 
advertising as are featured in na- 
tional copy. 

There is a far larger number of 
industries where co-operative ad- 
vertising will not be possible for 
years, if at all, owing to peculiar 
difficulties of one sort and another 
—inequalities, disparities, absence 
of leadership, lack of initiative, 
and every other reason from dis- 
persion to near-monopoly. Not 
only is co-ordinated advertising, as 
proposed by the electrical industry, 
a splendid substitute where co- 
operative advertising is out on 
any of the counts named, but it 
may be employed along with co- 
operative advertising, or with in- 
dividual advertising, for that mat- 
ter, as a concomitant or extension 
of it. The outstanding advan- 
tage of the co-ordinated effort 
is that in their national campaigns, 
the advertisers participating all 
advertise the same kind of prod- 
uct at the same time. Local dis- 
tributors and retailers of all the 
national advertisers, notified in ad- 
vance of the product to be fea- 
tured in national copy, plan their 
local advertising and window dis- 
plays to tie in with the national 
campaign. 

There is no reason against it and 
every reason in favor of it—for 
the electrical industry and every 
other industry. 


Sales Schools There is no 
Need a Lot ‘0nger any ques- 


tion of the eff- 
of Selling cacy of a sales 


school conducted by the manufac- 
turer for the education of his re- 
tailers and their clerks. In indus- 
tries where the line bulks large in 
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the dealer’s total sales or where 
the exclusive agency proposition is 
the accepted policy such schools are 
being used successfully by a num- 
ber of advertisers. One of the 
most successful of these is the 
school conducted at Nela Park by 
the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company. Manu- 
facturers of electric household 
equipment, heating equipment, etc., 
in many instances bolster an ag- 
gressive sales policy with a good 
sales school. ? 

There is one warning note that 
must be sounded in the ears of 
the manufacturer who is planning 
to inaugurate such a school and 
this note was emphasized in an 
article by Wilfred Kean, of the 
Estate Stove Company, in Print- 
ms’ INK for January 14. 

The sales school idea needs a 
lot of selling. Mr. Kean cites the 
case of an advertiser who opened 
his school with an actual registra- 
tion of only 20 per cent of an ex- 
pected delegation of 300. While 
this case may be extreme, he 
points out that attendance usually 
runs under 50 per cent of first en- 
rolment figures. 

This means that the manufac- 
turer must maintain a system, 
first of aggressive selling on the 
part of his salesmen and, second 
of continued follow-up to see that 
registration is kept as close to en- 
rolment as possible. 

It is not enough to announce a 
sales school and invite dealer par- 
ticipation. Dealers must be con- 
tinually solicited to attend and to 
have their clerks attend. This 
solicitation must come, first from 
the company’s salesmen and, next 






from the home office talking 
through the mails. 
The dealer needs the sales 


school and can use its lessons to 
pay him big added profits. The 
manufacturer needs the _ school, 
also, but his benefits are, if any- 
thing, somewhat less than those of 
the dealer. That is the angle that 
should be emphasized in all talks 
with the dealer and his clerks. 
Few dealers have gone through 
the Nela model store without com- 
ing out better merchandisers not 
only of the Nela line but also of 
all other products they carry in 
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their stores. This holds true of 
all good sales schools. 

Yes, the sales school needs a lot 
of selling. It is up to the adver- 
tiser to see that such selling is 
done, so that actual registration 
figures will creep closer to first en- 
rolment figures for the general 
betterment of trade conditions. 





‘It is much 
Competition easier for the re- 
as a Maker tailer to sell our 


of Volume _ goods where there 
is competition.” Jackson Johnson, 
chairman of the board of the 
International Shoe Company, 
makes the foregoing statement in 
a letter to Printers’ INK compli- 
menting us on an article about the 
exclusive dealership proposition 
which appears in our December 
24, 1925, issue. It is Mr. John- 
son’s idea that “competition stirs 
up rivalry that otherwise would 
not exist.” 

Whatever may be the difference 
of opinion as to the advisability 
of a manufacturer strictly confin- 
ing himself to certain hand-picked 
retail outlets, we think there will 
be fairly general agreement, in 
principle at least, with Mr. John- 
son’s idea about the benefits of 
competition. 

But this doctrine, useful and 
sound as it is, has to be taken with 
reservations. Just because com- 
petition is a powerful business 
stimulant, it by no means follows 
that there is plenty of room in 
business for every potential manu- 
facturer, jobber or retailer who 
desires to enter it. Name almost 
any branch of merchandising to- 
day and it will be found that it is 
over-crowded. It includes too 
many small units which constitute 
a drag on the economic scheme of 
things because of their inability to 
buy and sell goods in the mass. 
Consequently, the turnover or 
mortality rate is appalling, and the 
ensuing waste adds to the cost of 
merchandise without increasing 
anybody’s profits to the smallest 
extent. Those remaining are the 
ones who can carry on in larger 
units and thus supply the truly 
economic and beneficial competi- 
tion of which Mr. Johnson speaks. 
A decidedly encouraging feature 
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of the whole present-day trend to- 
ward the elimination of the unfit 
is that it is done by natural means. 
Nobody forces them out. They 
put themselves out because of their 
own impotence. 

By the natural process of evolu- 
tion there will be fewer and yet 
fewer individual units in produc- 
ing, distributing and _ retailing. 
And as the number grows smaller, 
competition will become more 
vigorous and resultful because the 
survivors, not only will know how 
to compete, but will have the 
power to carry their knowledge 
into practice. 


Advertising A young man 


who is studying 
Vogues Not advertising at one 


Accidental of the colleges 
wandered into the office of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK the other day. He was 
looking for material for a thesis. 
He wished to prove that advertis- 
ing runs in trends and that a cer- 
tain vogue finally dies out and is 
superseded by another advertising 
fad. For instance, it was his con- 
tention that at one time institu- 
tional copy dominated the advertis- 
ing pages and then the vogue 
disappeared. . At other times, he 
said, testimonial copy, teaser copy, 
coupon copy and other types of 
copy were in dominance. 

We agreed with our caller to the 
extent of admitting that advertis- 
ing does run in trends, but these 
trends are not haphazard. During 
the war, institutional copy was in 
vogue because many companies 
found it inadvisable to advertise 
specific products due to the short- 
age of merchandise. 

As a general thing, the problems 
with which business men are con- 
tending at any time are the facts 
which are likely to influence their 
current advertising style. Hand- 
to-mouth buying has had consider- 
able effect on the advertising 
methods of manufacturers during 
the last couple of years. The 
prevalence of price cutting or of 
ruthless competition is another 





trade condition that is likely to 
find itself occasionally reflected in 
the manufacturer’s consumer copy. 

Since the same conditions are 
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likely to affect many manufac. 
turers at the same time, the lay- 
man might get the impression that 
advertisers, who are recognizing 
these conditions, are following a 
fad. They are not; they are merely 
facing facts. 

Neither is it true that after a 
certain style of advertising has 
been in extensive use for a time 
this style goes entirely out of 
fashion. The files of Printers’ 
InK irrefutably show that all the 
typical methods of handling an ad- 
vertising problem are always in 
use. 





Paul E. Faust, a 


Pi — of Chicago advertis- 
ws ing agent, sug- 
Whining _ gests to Print- 
Letter ERS’ INK that 
Opener” when a manu- 
facturer’s sales 


lag for some unaccountable rea- 
son it very often follows that the 
sales manager of that firm is a 
nagging executor of detail rather 
than a constructive director of 
selling. “Whining letter openers” 
is what Mr. Faust calls them. 

His breezy and original charac- 
terization is not so far off at that. 
We know a number of sales man- 
agers whose chief function seems 
to be that of reading letters and 
reports from their representatives 
on the road and complaining when 
the sales do not hit a certain fig- 
ure. They are going out of 
fashion, though. 

Pounding men for selling vol- 
ume and feeding them with a lot 
of so-called “pep talk” is one 
thing. Showing them how to 
make sales and impregnating them 
with the advertising sense and 
merchandising vision is quite an- 
other. Happily, there is vastly 
more of the second kind of sales 
direction than the first. But there 
is yet far too much of the first. 

“Whining letter openers” is ex- 
pressive and not at all bad. Mr. 
Faust, we believe, has contributed 
to selling jargon a generic term 
that will last. 





M. E. Fanning, formerly of the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal, has 
joined the Toledo Times, in charge of 
promotion work. 
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Illustrated Talks Made Easy 


For Dealers, Agents and Salesmen 
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Store Meetin 


by Mail 


WITH the assistance of progressive sales promotion 
clients, this organization has developed a sound 
method whereby the sales manager can control any 
number of sales or service meetings at a distance— 
correct and standardized, with every point made clear. 


The method has been in successful operation for 
sufficient time to confirm its great value and to per- 
fect its operation. It is now possible to hold any 
number of store meetings or local conventions simul- 
taneously, at a cost of a few dollars each, without 
traveling expense, executive supervision or loss of 
men’s time from the field. 


Over two thousand bi-weekly meetings are being 
held by our clients, all exactly according to pre- 
approved plan. The method makes everything easy. 


We are organized to give whole-hearted service to 
a few other progressive companies which wish to train 
the retail salesman by a fool-proof method that saves 
expense. For this purpose, we offer the services of 
an experienced staff, highly skilled by ten years of 
preparing special material for training purposes, 
directed by sales promotion ability of high calibre 
and governed by sound ideals. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


217 West Illinois Street, Chicago, Ill. 


New York Representative, 100 East 42nd St., Ashland, 8087 


Still and Motion Pictures—-Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides. . 
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Fifth District Convention 
Program 


“Brass Tacks on the Advertiser’s 
Chart of Progress” will be the general 
theme of the convention of the Fifth 
District of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, to be held at 
Toledo on January 27 and 28. T. 
Sewell, president of the Toledo Adver- 
tising Club, is chairman of the Fifth Dis- 
trict, which includes 
Ohio, Michigan and 
West Virginia. 

Don Bridge, mer- 
chandising and sales 
promotion manager 
of the Indianapolis 
News, will speak on 
the “Relationship of 
Advertising and Dis- 
tribution.” Other 
speakers and their 
subjects will be: 
Mrs. Edith McClures 
Patterson, home 
budget chairman, 
General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 
“What in  Advertis- 
ing Appeals to the Average Woman?’’; 
Gilbert W. Montague, New York, “The 
New Attitude of the Government to 
ward Business”; Mrs. Betsy Stephens, 
Toledo, ‘‘Putting on the Brakes to Re- 
duce Advertising Extravagance”’; 
Thomas Twentyman, The Union Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, ‘‘Getting the Punch 
into Your Layouts”; James Morrison, 
Owens Bottle Co., Toledo, ‘‘Selling Ad- 
vertising to the Sales Department”; 
E. S. Charles, the Charles Co., Napol- 
eon, Ohio, ‘Making the Most of a Small 
City’s Opportunities’; and I. D. Car- 
son, N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
“Advertising the Community.” 

a Woodbridge, president, and 
Earle Pearson, general manager, of the 
Associated Clubs, are scheduled to 
speak, as also are the following: Ben- 
nett Chapple, American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio; Frank A. 
Black, Filene’s, Boston; W. T. White, 
Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio, and 
Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement & 
Co., Chicago. 

Gordon W. Kingsbury,  secretary- 
manager of the Adcraft Club of De- 
troit, will preside at the first general 
session, H. H. Maynard, president of 
the Columbus Advertising Club, will pre- 
side at the second session. The closing 
session will be presided over by A. H. 
Apking, president of the Cincinnati 
club. 

“The Anvil Chorus,” a session for 
advertising critics, will be held on the 
first day. On the second day there will 
be round table discussions by the re- 
tail, real estate, financial, agency, church 
and direct-mail groups. 

A banquet and dance will be held 
on the first evening. Alfred B. Koch 
will be toastmaster. 

The National Advertising Commission 
will hold its meeting, in conjunction 





T. H, SEWELL 


Advertising Club News 


with the Fifth District convention 
January 26 and 27. Its program follows: 

“What Advertising Men Are Doing 
to Make Advertising Pay Better” wilj 
be the topic for a general discussion 
led by Frank T. Carroll, president oj 
the Association of Newspaper Adverts. 
ing Executives. Frank Leroy Blanch. 
ard, Henry L. Doherty Company, New 
York, will speak on the “Need for 
Educating the Public on the Economics 
of Advertising.” 

Other speakers will be John NX, 
Willys, Willys-Overland Company; Mr, 
Woodbridge; Joseph Deutsch, president 
National Association of Employing 
Lithographers, and Mr. Chapple. Grove 
Patterson, Toledo Blade, will preside a 
a dinner on the first night and W. Frank 
McClure, chairman of the commission, 
will preside at the second day luncheon, 

* * 


Business Must Advertise to 
Keep Public Good-Will 


“The greatest danger of modern busi 
ness is that it will fail to keep people 
informed about itself, thus engendering 
fear and distrust instead of confidence,” 
This warning was sounded by Bruce 
Barton, president of Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., in a talk which he 
made recently before a joint meeting 
of the advertising and Rotary clubs of 
St. Louis. 

“Advertising and advertising men,” 
continued Mr. Barton, ‘‘can help in 
constantly reminding business men, in 
this day when the Government at Wash- 
ington and every force in the country 
is disposed to give business a free rein, 
not to fail to remember the public, day 
by day and hour by hour. If the 
public does not realize the potentiality 
of business for service, business may 
be checked and set back, not because 
business deserves that, but because an 
uninformed public blindly feels that it 
is something too big and ought to be 
set back. 

“Once when I was calling on the 
President in the White House, I said, 
‘Mr. President, business can bring in 
the millennium.’ He answered in that 
nasal New England tone which has be 
come familiar to most of you, by radio 
if not by personal contact, ‘If business 
can’t then nothing else can.’” 

* * * 


British Ambassador to Speak 
at New York Club 


Sir Esme William Howard, British 
Ambassador to the United States, will 
be the guest of honor and a speaker at 
the luncheon of the New York Adver- 
tising Club on January 23. Sado Mit 
zutani, editor and owner of the Japan 
Times, also will be present. 

* * * 


Pacific Coast Clubs Appoint 


Fred R. Kerman has been appointed 
general chairman of departmentals of 
the coming convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs’ Association. 
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S Paul Club to Discuss 
Transportation Advertising 


The Town Criers Club of St. Paul, 
Minn.. will devote its meeting of Jan 
ury 22, to a discussion of transporta- 
tion advertising. The speakers and their 
subjects will include: Ralph Budd, pres- 
ident of the Great Northern Railroad, 
“Backing Railroad Advertising by Ser- 
vice’; W. R. Mills, general advertising 

t of the same road, “Magazine Ad- 
vertising”; H. F. McLaury, advertising 
agent of the Burlington Railroad, ‘‘Mov- 
ing Pictures a Growing Factor in Rail- 
road Advertising,” and R. W. Hobbs, 
advertising manager of the Northern 
Pacific, “Direct Mail Advertising.” 

x* * * 


Ruth Pratt Lehman, Secretary, 
Woman’s Federation 


Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, president of 
the Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs of the Associated Advertising 
Cubs of the World, has appointed Mrs. 
Ruth Pratt Lehman, of Philadelphia, as 
secretary. This is done as part of the 
preparation for the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, Mrs. Lehman automatically becomes 
a member of the convention pro- 

committee for the Women’s Con- 
ference. Other members are Miss Ethel 








B. Scully, member of the Associated 
Clubs executive committee, and Mrs. 


Blackwood. 
* * 


Additional Courses for Poor 
Richard School 


Through an additional endowment of 
$10,000 by Michael G. Price, two 
courses will be added to the curriculum 
of the Charles Morris Price School of 
Advertising and Journalism of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia. One of 
the courses, on direct-mail advertising, 
will be conducted by J. A. Lutz. The 
other, on retail store management, will 








be under the direction of Thomas J. 
Mulvey. 
* * 


*x 
Heads Buffalo Club 


Francis B. Frazee, of the Larkin 
Company was elected president of the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club for 
1926 at the annual election. Other of- 
fiers elected were: Louis A. Sasse and 
Albert L. Sawyer, vice-presidents; E. 
Floyd Branch, treasurer, Charles 
J. Themen, secretary. 

The newly elected directors are: 
E. H. Baker, A. Hart Hopkins, How- 
ard C. Menagh, Alfred M. Saperston 
and Albert P. Beckerich. 

* * * 


and 


Pittsburgh Club Appoints Con- 
vention Committee 


R. S. McCarthy, advertising manager 
of the Philadelphia Company, has_been 
appointed chairman of the ‘*On-to-Phila- 
delphia” committee of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club. Other members of the 
committee are: W. B. Morris, G. E. 
McCabe, P. C. Rathert, W. L. Schaeffer 
and J. E. Wright. 
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Technical Advertisers Hear 
Talk on Rating of Mediums 


_At last week’s meeting of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association which was 
held at the New York Advertising Club, 


J. D. Capron, advertising manager of 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Manufacturing Company, New York, 


discussed an engineer’s method of com- 
paring the advertising values of busi- 
ness papers by means of charts. 

On a chart, Mr. Capron established a 
possible rating of 100 per cent. This 
rating he divided into three main divi- 


sions which represented the value of 
circulation, editorial content and ser- 
vice. In turn, these three divisions are 


subdivided and to each subdivision is 
given a percentage which represents 
the value of a paper in that respect. 
For example, the class of circulation is 
valued at 10 per cent, if it covers the 
entire field under consideration, and 
only 5 per cent if but half of the field 
is covered. 

L. P. Alford, editor of Management 
and Administration in Manufacturing 
Industries, New York, spoke on the 
“Importance of Editorial Policy to the 
Advertiser.” 

. € © 


Campaign Committee of Asso- 
ciated Clubs Appointed 


The general campaign committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, which, as reported last week, 
is headed by Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, has been appointed. The 
mémbers are: William Wrigley, Jr., 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company, Chi- 
cago; Frank W. Harwood, American 
Tobacco Company, New York; Don E. 
Gilman, The Christian Science Monitor, 
San Francisco; William G. Rook, Cana- 
dian H. W. Gossard Company Ltd., 
Montreal; Amon G. Carter, Fort Worth, 


Tex., Star-Telegram, and Kerwin H. 
Fulton, General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, New York. 


* os *x 
Post-Graduate Course to Be 
Given by New York Club 


The New York Advertising Club will 
start a post-graduate course for execu- 
tives on planning an advertising cam- 
paign on February 3. Among the men 
who are scheduled to speak at the meet- 
ings during the course are: Charles W. 
Hoyt, Roy S. Durstine, Saunders Nor- 
vell, Arthur W. Sullivan, L. R. Hoff, 
and H. L. Roth, who is chairman of 
the committee in charge of the course. 

x * * 


Greensboro Club Aids Com- 
munity Activities 

The Greensboro, N. C., Advertising 
Club directed the advertising for a 
$100,000 drive for a World War 
memorial stadium. The goal set was 
exceeded by $10,000. The local Credit 
Bureau and Boy Scout organization 
have appointed the club to assist in 


directing their advertising programs for 
the coming year. 





The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


FAH year the Schoolmaster at- As a method of building good. 
tends the Automobile Show. will among people who have pur. 
This year as he was passing the chased the product this seems to 
booth of the Stover Signal Engi- the Schoolmaster to stand pretty 
neering Co., Racine, Wis., manufac- high up on the list. Such a policy 
turer of stop-lights, he uncovered pays good-will dividends far jp 
an unusual sales policy which is excess of the small amount it costs 


worth passing on to the Class. to operate. 
Two men were looking at the » * 
Stover display when one of them Every member of the Class who 


pointed to a monogram signal (a enjoys the drama knows the tre. 
monogram signal is one which mendous importance and value of 
carries the name of the car in comic relief. Done deftly, the 
transparent lettering) and said, little touch of humor coming hot 
“Those are fine looking, but never on the heels of a serious dramatic 
again for me. I bought one last situation eases some of the tense- 
year and before I’d had it two ness and emotional strain of the 
weeks the name plate cracked.” audience or spectators. It clears 

A Stover salesman stepped for- the way, too, for the writer to 


ward. get on with his story and bring in 

“Have you a Stover signal?” he new episodes without disturbing 
asked. continuity. 

The man nodded. Thereupon In advertising, the comic relief 
the Stover man asked for the of the stage or screen has its 
name of the car. counterpart. The Schoolmaster 

“Tt’s a Nash,” was the answer. finds an interesting example of 


The salesman then reached un-_ this in some of the current busi- 
der a counter and pulled out a ness-paper advertising of the Com- 
Nash name plate. _ mercial Shirt Corporation, New 

“We had some trouble with York. The commonplace thing 
cracked glass,” he explained. “For for an advertiser to do is to show 
that reason we are now using a _ the satisfied user, the product on 
specially made material which, the job or installations of it that 
while it is as transparent as glass, are serving the buyer well. Good 
is unbreakable. I should be very enough! But after thumbing 
glad, therefore, to present this through page upon page of such 
name plate to you.” copy and listening to the fevered 

After the men had left, the declaration of deadly serious rea 
Schoolmaster talked with the sons for buying this, that and the 


salesman. other thing, doesn’t it begin to 
“No, that isn’t anything un- grow monotonous? 
usual,” the salesman explained. On one of two facing pages the 


“In fact it’s our regular policy. I Commercial Shirt Corporation 
come from the Middle West and shows a half-dozen “Noble Gentle- 
when I’m in my home city I’m men Who Do Not Wear Commer- 
always on the lookout for any of cial Shirts.” There is something 
our signals that seem to be out of wrong with each of them. The 
order. WhenI seeone, I trytomake wood-cut illustrations of Count 
repairs. I carry with me mate- Yawr Change, Pipp Q. Delirious, 
rial for making simple repairs and “Kunnel” Josephus Chowder and 
usually make them at once. If it the others hint just that. The de- 
is a replacement or repair that I scriptive copy confirms the sus- 
can’t make I write a note and picion. They don’t wear Commer- 
leave it on the driver’s seat where cial Shirts. They are queef. 
he will find it when he climbs into Ergo, men who are up to the min- 
the car.” ute, who are alive, normal and 
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On Your Books of Value 
—Put Covers of Value! 


TATISTICS—Sales Manuals and Loose Leaf Books prove 
their worth by the covers used on them. Any book to be 
recognized as something of merit must have a cover in 
keeping with it’s value. 
Molloy Made Covers are splendidly qualified to impart an 
atmosphere of quality and to maintain the prestige of your 
house. 
Let us submit suggestions for a Molloy Made Cover to meet 
your needs. The cost is moderate. Tell us your require- 
ments and we will offer samples and sketches without the 
slightest obligation. 
Whenever you plan a Sales Manual—Data Book or Catalog— 
you can safely entrust it to Molloy Covers. 


Covers for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID J. — COMPANY 


2851 North Western Ave. &% SS —— Prospect-Fourth Bldg., Cleveland 
Chicago, Illinois , x 300 Madison Avenue, New York 
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PREMIUM SERVICE 


Users of our Premium Service save all 
overhead expenses, all investment in 
premium merchandise and all bother con- 
nected with the numerous details incident 
to buying, stocking and distributing 
premiums. 

Our customers get the benefit of more 
than 25 years’ experience in the premium 
advertising line. 


are shipped direct to the customers of our 
patrons, under their names, guaranteed 
against loss, damage and dissatisfaction. 
We place at the disposal of our customers 
more than 2,000 different items of stand- 
ard merchandise. The cost of our 
Service is much less than that involved 
in the establishment and maintermnce of a 
premium department by any concern, 
Booklets explaining our methods mailed 
to those stating nature of business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
199 Franklin Street New York 














You need this 
lettering device 


—if you make layouts and dummies 
or if you use, or would like to use, 
Hand Lettering. The headlines 
above and below were lettered by a 
novice without training or ability. 


T*VIZAGRAPH 


is not a rubber stamp, stencil or J sang «nyse 


perm. It is a practical device that does per- 

ect Hand Lettering in many styles and sizes. 

It is in constant use by Advertising cies, 

Art Services, Publishers, Engravers, Printers 

Advertis ing Manages. Its cost is moder- 

ate and it quickly pays for itself in time and 
and in improved wor! 

Send for illustrated booklet containing 
samples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Com 
154 Fifth Ave., New York City 











LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
N 50M lots; 25M $1.50; 12,500 $1.75, 
on our white 20 Ib. Paramount Bond. 
A , Snappy Sheet. 
No smaller quantities. 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH, $1.50 PER 
THOUSAND 
Booklet of Engravings on request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East53rdS8t.,N.Y.City. Dept.T 


TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 
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cognizant of their clothes do wea 
them. Isn’t the mere fact tha 
Count Yawr Change and th 
others do not wear these shirts ; 
much stronger argument thay 
bromidic advertising using the 
same selling points that everyon 
else uses? 

Some years ago the Humphrey 
Company advertised its gas wate 
heaters in much the same way, 
“Oscar W. Nickelnurser—a_very 
close buyer and proud of it,” was 
the subject of one piece of copy, 
Then there were “Sylvester Splash 
—whenever he spends a dollar he 
likes to hear it clank,” and several 
others. The Schoolmaster remem. 
bers them better than any othe 
Humphrey advertising. 

Advertising is not a game. It 
is serious business, so serious in 
fact that the men engaged in it 
ought to remember more often 
than they do that there is sucha 
device as comic relief. Ridicule is 
a tricky tool, but it need hurt no 
one. Lampooning the man who is 
not your customer is stunt adver- 
tising. As a regular policy, it is 
of most questionable value. Asa 
variant to keep copy from droning 
it possesses advantages that ought 
to be obvious. 

* : 

Maps are tremendously in vogue 
at present. Not so many years 
ago, maps were seldom found ott- 
side of the schoolroom or the 
pages of a geography. Today, 
however, they are almost as in- 
dispensable a part of business 
equipment as the typewriter, the 
adding machine or the telephone. 

The map has also entered into 
the field of interior decoration 
The old-time, imaginative maps 
are being used extensively as lamp 
shades, for waste-paper baskets, 
and in other decorative ways. The 
Schoolmaster has already com- 
mented on the increasing use of 
maps in advertising. 

In their Christmas advertising, 
two New York stores made a most 
interesting use of this map idea 
They are R. H. Macy & Co. ané 
Ovington’s. Both these stores rat 
maps in their advertising to show 
the world-wide origin of their 
goods. The Macy map, which 
was run in large space, sho 
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The Logecal Location 


for 


Advertising Men 


An important group of leading advertising and 
allied organizations already have established 
their offices in 285 Madison Avenue, at 40th St. 


cAmong those who have leased space are: 


The H. K. McCann Co. The Geo. L. Dyer Co. 

Verree & Conklin, Inc. St. Louis Post Dispatch 

Doubleday Page and Company Philadelphia Inquirer 

Bertram H. Carter Needlecraft Publishing Co. 

Export Advertising Agency Reimers and Osborne, Inc. 

New York Lumber Trade Journal Publicity Art Service 
William, Lawrence and Cresmer Co. 


bes new and imposing business building, 


splendidly designed, with exceptional light, 
has many features to commend it to advertis- 
ing men. 
An outstanding location on Madison Avenue, 
with immediate proximity to Grand Central; 
and the convenience of all transit facilities; 
with a major part of the active advertising ter- 
ritory within walking distance. 


We invite your inspection of 285 Madison Ave. 
on the basis of its fitness for your office. Entire 
floors, from 7,000 sq. ft. to 17,000 sq. ft.; suites 
of any size within these limits, or single offices 
from 400 sq. ft. 


MURRAY HILL BUILDING 
285 MADISON AVENUE at 40TH STREET 


CROSS & BROWN CO. 


270 Madison Ave. Agents New York 
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House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house 
organs in the country. Edited and 
rinted in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 

to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of Tue Wittiam 
FeatHer Macazine. 


We produce The Imperial Magazine 


The William Feather Company 





607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohig 

















Advertising COMER 


We want a young man, 18-23, who 
would rather play with a pencil, lay- 
t pad, than eat! 


ou , and copy 
The equivalent of at least a high school 
aoe. well rated i wreg in Eng- 


% ie OD ity 
experience in assisting with practically 
of advertising problem in 
the important advertising service work 
of one of the world’s largest publishing 
institutions (New York). The salary 
will be ‘ac . te us about 
yourself in complete confidence. Address 
“A.,”” Box 216, care Printers’ Ink 














THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 
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Europe and parts of Asia and 
Africa. There was an insert 
panel, which made this explana. 
tion: “Macy’s famous grocery de. 
partment has searched the world 
for Christmas delicacies to tickle 
the palates of epicures. That this 
search was fruitful this map at. 
tests. If you want distinctive 
exotic, delicious foods for your 
Christmas table come to the fifth 
floor of Macy’s.” On the map of 
each country were printed the 
names of the foods that come 
from it. For instance, dates from 
Tunis, chutney and curry powder 
from India, peas from Belgium, 
liver paste from Denmark, jellied 
sweets from Finland and so on, 

Ovington’s map advertising was 
of much the same nature, although 
perhaps not worked out in such 
detail. 

As the Schoolmaster looks at it, 
this kind of advertising is interest- 
ing if for no other reason than 
that it lets the public know some- 
thing about the complications of 
distribution. 

Little does the average woman 
who patronizes the corner grocery 
know of the vast machinery that 
has been working all over the 
world to make it easy for her to 
buy what she wants when she 
wants it. 

x * 


The Schoolmaster enjoys sit- 
ting in the private office of the 
president of a great industrial cor- 
poration, and, while talking to the 
president, he likes to cast envious 
looks at the executive’s desk. It 
is usually so free from papers, s0 
quiet and efficient appearing, like 
the man who sits behind it. The 








YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Sample and rate card on request. 
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Lumber Industry. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


An Open Letter to 








MCRE than any other advertising me- 
dium, newspaper space must stand 
the test of results. For newspaper results are 
more easily measured, the advertiser is closer 
to his undertaking and watches detail much 
more carefully. 


And, of course, you recognize that results 
depend (first) upon the use of your space, and 
(second) upon the merchandising back of it. 


Your interest in us lies in the fact that we 
specialize in local merchandising. We build 
a solid foundation for the success of adver- 
tisers using your publication. 


We are not printers, lithographers, nor 
advertising agents. We sell only professional 
skill in harnessing and applying the power 
your medium develops. 


We can help you make your advertisers 
larger space users. The facts are ready for you 








Incorporated 
52'7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 2981 


You will be interested in “Re-Sale News”. 
Write and ask us for a sample copy. 


RONALDS RE-SALE AGENCY 
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SOME SPECIALTY 
MANUFACTURER 


is not getting a fair share of the 
business in the Western New York 
and Northwestern Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory. This is due to unfortunate 
representation, rather than competi- 
tive conditions. 
his manufacturer is waiting to 
find just the right man to take his 
line and make it go in this terri- 
tory. To such a man he will offer 
full confidence and support, a mod- 
erate drawing account, and a chance 
to make $7,000 to $10,000 a year. 
I want to talk to that manufac- 
turer. Then we can decide whether 
his line is the right one for me and 
whether I am the right man for his 
line. Thirteen years of sales and 
advertising work—in the field and 
as an executive—is the background 
I bring to his problem. 
Address ‘“‘K,’’ Box 62, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 





ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
DESIRES POSITION 


One who has had broad Market- 
ing and Selling experience; can 
write producing copy and display 
it attractively. Experienced in 
newspaper, magazine and export 
- advertising fields. Desires position 
with manufacturing organization. 


University graduate, near 30, 
married. Excellent references 
and credentials. 


Address ‘‘Z,’’ Box 215, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 














Are you interested in 
Textile Advertising? 


This man knows that rapidly growing field 
from 2" years’ experience as advertising 
manager for a leading account. He wants 
to take this account to an agency. It must 
be a real agency with a real opportunity for 
the right man. Fully experienced in agency 
procedure and advertising management in other 
than textile lines. He is 35 years old, Chris- 
tian, married. Now earns good salary. He 
wants a good salary plus increased oppor- 
tunity. If you are interested address ‘‘Y,’’ 
Box 213, care of Printers’ Ink. 








WE WANT TO BUY OR RENT 
LARGE MAILING LISTS OF 


WOMEN 


MAIL ORDER BUYERS PREFERRED 
BUT NOT ESSENTIAL. WRITE ‘J 








a BOX 61, CARE PRINTERS’ INK 4 
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Schoolmaster himself, poor wret 
has a desk where papers and let. 
ters accumulate and which remains 
in this unhappy state until his 
wife, clad in housewifely apron 
and armed with a dust cloth, aids 
and assists him in making it pre. 
sentable. 

A short time ago, the School. 
master was sitting with Georg 
M. Verity, president of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, a 
Middletown, Ohio. Beneath the 
glass desk top is pasted a master 
list of subjects in which Mr. 
Verity is particularly interested, 
and they run all the way from 
management, statistics and in- 
spirational ideas to music. Then, 
at the left of the desk and clos 
by it, is a high set of shelves and 
on each shelf, numbered to con- 
form with the master list of sub- 
jects, is a scrap book containing 
clippings from _ business papers, 
magazines and newspapers which 
have impressed Mr. Verity and 
which he thus keeps handy and in 
constant use. 

Though he is the active head of 
a great corporation which has 
made remarkable industrial history 
in the twenty-five years of its 
existence, he has time for a vast 
amount of careful reading. A 
long list of publications, covering 
a wide range of business and 
general subjects, is read by this 
president every week, clipped, 
pasted in the proper book—and 
used. Men in business who say 
they have no time to read, could 
well afford to take a lesson from 
George M. Verity, one of the 
busiest men in America, but at the 
same time one of the most careful 
readers and one of the best in- 
formed men the Schoolmaster has 
ever met. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Something to sell in New England! 
Two Yankees, thoroughly familiar with 
the territory, want representation of live 
proposition for Southern, Middle Wesi- 
em, Far Western, or Canadian concern. 
Esablished product preferred. Oo 
2559, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Well established trade 
paper in a growing field. This paper has 
asubstantial circulation which will stand 
a A. B. C. audit without loss of ad- 
vetisers’ good will. Gross income will 
exceed $35,000 in 1926 but this can be 
geatly increased by moderately aggres- 
sive sales methods. The paper should be 
plished in Chicago where it has no 
competition. Other interests of the pub- 
lisher make the property available. Price 
$30,000. $10,000 cash. Box 768, P. I. 











HELP WANTED 


Editorial Assistant: College education 
preferred; familiarity with typography 
and knowledge of shorthand and type- 
writing essential; ability to do original 
writing desirable. Box 771, i 


SALESMAN 
for Direct-Mail Printing, with long es- 
tablished Philadelphia Printing House. 
Man with ideas and experience. Write 
Box 756, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
for high grade technical magazine in 
sixteenth year. Excellent opportunity 
to become business manager. Address 
Box 787, Printers’ Ink. 


SIGN SALESMEN 
We desire additional experienced sign 
men as representatives for our line of 
porcelain enameled advertising signs. 
Beaver Enameling Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 
Capable of managing Sales Department 
ofa Large Manufacturing Organization. 
To take full charge of Salesmen, Brok- 
sand entire Sales Organization. Won- 
derful opportunity for right party. Only 
thoroughly experienced Sales Manager 
vho has evidence of showing profitable 
sults in previous connections ne 
ply, State age, experience, references, 
tte, in other tee give full details in 
imlication, (Candy — Fi 
ferred.) Box 791, P. I hicago O: 


































PHILADELPHIA 
To a man with an acquaintanceship 
amongst users of good printing a well 
equipped plant having an advertising de- 
partment can offer a life long connection 
that will lead to big things. Box 788, P.lI. 





Opportunity—Large pharmaceutical firm 
wants man experienced in writing medi- 
cal copy for advertisements, booklets 
and house organs reaching physicians. 
Medical education or knowledge of 
pharmacy and chemistry will help. Give 
age, experience and references. Box 
755, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 

To represent a printing plant located in 
Metropolitan District specializing on 
high grade color and halftone werk. Or- 
ganization includes a department of ex- 
perts for visualizing and laying out 
sales promotion campaigns to dealers 
and consumers. Commission basis. Give 
full particulars as to former connections, 
age, etc. Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY 
A very high grade A. B. C. publication 
wants an equally high grade selling rep- 
resentative for Western territory. 

Will consider applicants either from 
men who wish to represent us exclusively 
or from men who are already success- 
fully representing one good trade paper 
and believe they could also do a good 
job for us in part or all of this ter- 
ritory. Box 759, P. I., Chicago Office. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Philadelphia paint and varnish manu- 
facturer wants an Assistant Sales Man- 
ager or Sales Supervisor. his man 
should have a knowledge of advertising 
and merchandising and be willing to 
travel. A living salary will be paid with 
a splendid opportunity offered for future 
advancement. Give full details of ex- 
perience, education and salary desired in 
first letter. Our employees know of this 
advertisement. Box 782, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man wanted in manufacturer’s 
Advertising Department for dealer ser- 
vice, catalogue and sales promotional 
work. Must be accustomed to handling 
detail. Ability to write good sales letters 
important. Reasonable salary to start, 
with increases as warranted by abilities. 
This is an excellent opportunity for a 
man of some experience and who is ‘‘on 
the way up.” Give full details as to 
age, education and experience and men- 
tion salary desired in first letter. Loca- 
tion Western N. Y. Box 778, P. I, 
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SALES CORRESPONDENT 
Experienced copy writer, 26 to 30 years 
of age, to take charge of the entire sales 
correspondence in a small but progressive 
and growing firm, college graduate, pref- 
erably with some engineering experience 
—sample letters required. Box 754, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Wanted, by a4 
large pharmaceutical firm, a man for 
preparing advertising for distribution 
among physicians. me experienced in 
this line preferred. State age, experience, 
and give references. Winthrop Chemical 
Company, P. O. Box 36, Varick St. 
Station, New York, N. Y. 


Secretary-Stenographer— Large adver- 
tising agency has opening for an expe- 
rienced stenographer not afraid to work 
long hours when necessary to assist ac- 
count executive. Must have initiative. 
Advertising or publication experience de- 
sirable, but not necessary. Salary, $35 
weekly. This is not merely a job, but a 
real opportunity for a young man to 
grow into a valuable position in large 
and aggressive organization. Address 

. B., Post Office Box 64, Trinity 
Station, New York. 


AN OPPORTUNITY for a young man 
or group of men who wish to become 
publishers: oe 

A publishing house desiring to put all 
its efforts on two publications, have a 
third trade paper that they would dispose 
of to the right parties on most favorable 


terms. 

There are but three other competitive 
papers in the field: in Chicago, New 
York and the South. 

The circulation is larger by 25 per 
cent than its nearest competitor. Box 
758, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING EXPERT 
A publishing company whose work is 
national in scope needs a man experi- 
enced in mechanical detail of printing, 
plate work, and Ben Dey process, who is 
familiar with a high standard of work 
and who understands business printing. 
Should be a man who is interested in 
the finest things of life, of fine habits, 
character and integrity. To such a man 
we offer an opportunity that will develop 
into a permanent connection. Good start- 
ing salary. Write fully about yourself 
giving age, salary expected and previous 
experience, in first letter. Box 767, P.I. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY 

'H ESTABLISHED RECOGNIZED 

AGENCY IN SOUTHWEST 
Copy writing ability paramount, includ- 
ion "a uate command of English and 
power of brevity. | a 

Must know planning, magazine, news- 

pepes and booklet layouts, with practical 
e 

















owledge of production, typography and 

ving. 

‘ontact requirements include poise and 
address which begets confidence of suc- 
cessful men. 

Salary basis for one year, percentage 
in profits thereafter. Give full story in 
first letter sending comprehensive exhibit 
of work with explanatory notations. 
Strictly confidential. Adequate references 
will be required and given. Box 766, P.I. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 
MAILING LISTS. ALL KINDs 
WRITE AT ONCE. ADDRES§ 
BOX 765, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Emboss Your Own Stationery 


Identify Your Books and Music 
6 Line Desk Press - - - .« $4.75 
5 Line Desk Press - - - - 9.85 
3 Line Hand Press $2.00, Desk 3,15 
Notary, Seals, Monograms 
Printing: 500 Letterheads 500 Billheads, $6.00 
Terms Strictly Cash with Copy 
THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch, Long Island, N. Y, 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Secretary, expert stenographer, well 
educated, several years’ literary and ad. 
vertising experience, intelligent, tactful; 
capable of handling correspondence, Box 
785, Printers’ Ink. 


Mail order and direct mail specialist, 
ten years’ successful experience with 
nationally-known concerns, open for 
part-time engagement at reasonable fee. 
Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN (24) 
seeks research work. College gradu- 
ate, experience in hardware retailing, 
advertising and merchandising. Address 
Box 780, Printers’ Ink. 


This man desires to enter advertising 
field. Age 26. Married. Capable corre- 
spondent and executive. Formerly assist- 
ant to Export Sales Manager in New 
York organization. Box 790, P. I. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Capable, advertising experience, 
wants position. Address Box 
761, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager or Assistant 
wants position with manufacturer or 
agency. Ten years’ experience in adver- 
tising and sales promotion, field surveyor 
and researcher. Employed. Box 763, P.I. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young woman, with ten years’ secreta- 
rial, sales and publicity experience as 
background, desires position as advertis- 
ing assistant. Box 781, P. I. 
































YOUNG MAN 
23—college trained—3 years’ thorough 
grounding with Publishers’ Representa- 
tive. I want an opportunity which will 
lead to the “‘outside.”” Box 775, P. I 


LETTERING ARTIST 


Lettering Artist and Designer seeking 
new connection. Eight years’ experi 
ence. Box 774, Printers’ Ink. 


THE MAN WHO 
handled the very successful 
National 
LAUGH MONTH 
campaign—a seasoned advertising and 
publicity man—seeks a new connection 
with a company or an association. 
JULIAN M. SOLOMON 
218 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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18—desires connection with 

wee aEency. Willing to start low; 
write, needs experience. 2 yrs. col- 
6 jyr. in publishers subscription de- 
grtment. Excellent refs. Box 772, P. I. 


“piling and Multigraph Expert 

thorughly familiar and competent to 
ale a direct-mail department in the 
nailing, addressing, multigraph equip- 
gots. Desires connection. Box 773, P.1. 


typerapher and Practical Printer 


shose striking effects are frequently re- 
yodued in trade papers, seeks agency 
«printing connection. Thorough knowl- 
edge modern production detail and 
wacesses. Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 


— 

ja and Copy Man or Assistant. 
Yoong man, 24, college trained, 4 years’ 
foough advertising experience. Can 
mite effective copy, visualize layouts, 
sate ideas, familiar with production 
iuils, wishes agency job. Box 776, P.I. 


fues Promotion Man who builds busi- 
ms by mail. Excellent correspondent, 
capable preparing, working and maintain- 
ig prospect lists. Plans and executes 
fiders, booklets, broadsides for direct 
mi. Several years’ successful experi- 
exe. Box 770, Printers’ Ink. 
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PRINTERS’ COPY SERVICE 


Experienced copy writer is prepared to 
write and design catalogues, booklets and 
other direct mail literature for printers 
in N. Y. C. and vicinity. Art work and 
copy included in service fee. Write to 
Printers’ Ink, Box 783, for information. 





LAYOUT AND COPY WRITER 


Practical printer, 11 years’ experience as 
ad compositor and layout man with pres- 
ent firm, capable of drawing and writing 
copy; desires position with reliable con- 
cern. Age 27, Christian, married. Salary 
desired, $45. 


Box 793, Printers’ Ink. 





Investigating or 
wanted by young woman with 4 yrs’. 
varied advertising experience. 
graduate. Christian. Writes well. Head- 
quarters must be N. 
travel. Beginning salary not as impor- 
tant as opportunity for interesting work. 
No selling. 


research position 
College 


Y. but is free to 


Box 789, Printers’ Ink. 





28, college, 7 
advertising, sales promotion, selling. All 
“set” to take over sales 
sales of small line of anything on salary 
plus basis or straight salary. 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Man Available 
Profit-Sharing Basis 

ears’ big time experience 

romotion and 


Box 757, 





Advertising, Sales Promotion Man 

§yrs. clean, good record. Knows copy, 
layout, publishing, printing, art engraving. 
(last 2 yrs. Mail Order). Can see cam- 
pigs to finish. A salesman also. 27. Gen- 
tile Married. Ref. exch. Avail. Feb. 1. 
Writefully. Box 784, P. I., Chicago Office. 


What’s Your Copy Problem? 
Trained merchandiser, serving limited 
clientele, will gather facts, analyze, plan 
ad build action-getting copy, letters, 
catalogs, and direct-mail. As-you-need-it 
arangement. No assignment too large 
or too modest. ‘‘Byrnes,”’ 2306 N. Lawn- 
tile Ave., Chicago. 


Auistant to an Advertising Executive 
Modestly, I offer you real experience as 
asistant sales manager, as a trade paper 
cieulation manager, as an advertising 
siicitor. Withall, an introspective stu- 
det of merchandising. College graduate 
of 24 years. now employed and with 
pen ability to execute orders. Send 
imuiry for complete history, and analyze 
ny reply. Challenge Box 777, P. I 




















divertising Agency Can Benefit by 
This Part-Time Proposition! 
Clever, practical printer, anxious ulti- 
mately to enter advertising field, offers 
srvices in typographic layout, proof- 
reading, checking composition, electrotyp- 
ig, ete. Few hours afternoons, nominal 
slaty, or gratis where conditions war- 
rant, Object: greater knowledge agency 


EXECUTIVE—Long experience in or- 
ganizing and managing business, system- 
atizing, raising efficiency, cutting costs. 
Expert 
ager, catalogue compiler and copywriter 
in many lines. Mature judgment. 
difficult undertaking, permanent or tem- 
porary, preferably in N. Y. where now 
managing business. Rhea, 100 Park P1., 
N. Y. City. : 


mail order and advertising man- 


Want 





of paper and printing. 


YOUNG LADY, 25, now employed as 
assistant to production manager of a 
large magazine publishing firm, 
connections with publishers or printers. 


seeks 


knowledge 
I can esti- 


have a very thorough 


mate the use requirements and can 
figure the costs of any edition in any 
form. I have five years’ experience. 


Box 792, Printers’ Ink. 





OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Successively Office Manager, Salesman, 
Sales Manager opportunity wanted where 
initiative, energy and personality applied 
to sales promotion or business develop- 
ment will provide a future. Christian, 
young enough to be on his toes; old 
enough 


to be seasoned in judgment. 


Nominal salary or drawing account. Will- 
ing to prove his worth. Box 786, P. I. 








totine, Box 769, Printers’ Ink. 





Production Manager 


Wants a position wherein he can 
make the most of six years’ experience 





% visualizer and her and his 
proved executive any te direct the 
work of ill tion and hanical 
production. 





Address Box 764, care of P. 1. 


















—his copy, art, 
layout, visualization 
powers; 

=—his 7 years’ agency, pub- 
lishing, journalistic, ex- 
perience; 

hisskillin producing trade, 
consumer, mail - order, 
selling - direct ads, and 
literature. 







25. At present copy 
Age -Agency. 
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Dayton 


Stabilized 
BALLOONS 


Not Just Tires 


HE first advertisement in 
the 1926 campaign of The 
Dayton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Company will appear in 
the January 30th issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. 





“he GEYER-DAYTON 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Dayton , Ohio 


P.S.—We’re moving again. After February Ist it will be 
Third National Building. 
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Food advertisers will be interested in this new pub- 


lication issued by The Chicago Tribune, for it adds, 


another argument to the effectiveness of The Chicago| 


Tribune as a medium for the advertising of food! 


products. 


The Tribune Cookbook, compiled by The Tribune’ 


dietetic and culinary expert, Jane, Eddington, con- 
tains over one hundred choice recipes chosen from 
ten times that number, each of which was tested in 
The Tribune’s Experimental Kitchen maintained for 
that purpose in Tribune Tower. 


The extraordinary interest of its women readers in| 
The Tribune’s daily column on cookery is illustrated 


by the immediate interest shown by women of The 
Chicago Territory in this new cookbook. 


A copy of The Tribune Cookbook will be sent 
mailed upon receipt of ten cents—address 


The Chicago Tribune 


Public Service Bureau 
11 South Dearborn Street 
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